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THE AUTHOR TO THE READER. 



CoNEiDKB, dear readar,— and fearing Uuit thou mayoBt, nnhsppilj', rfljard 
ooDHideration as an irkEome employment, I addcera thae affectionatdf, — 
oonBider, 1 sa,y, how wondrousJy vanoun are the modBB, not onlj of prQ- 
paring tbod for tho atomach, unong the French cooki, but of preparing 
food for the brain, by the Ihcrary cooks of nil cirilizod nations ! Consider 
the vast aubjoet but in one doiiartment of mental cookciy, — that of writing 
hietory. 

You may mafco it tell weighty truth, oven in tableo, Uke dear old 
Herodotus ; or without [able, and in sentences as sharp and trenchant as 
OaniaSGiiB blades, like Tadtue. You may make it tell hee to please your- 
seli; like Hume ; or to pleaao your party, and to gravel those to whom you 
bear a gradge, like ClarendoQ or Burnet. You may roaka it as dry oa a 
stick, like Echard or Rapin ; or oao it to da^e your readar, to [^y 
Will-o'-Che-Wup with him, in order to lead him into the quagmires of 
Pyrrhoniaci, and then grin in his face, like Voltaire. You may write it 
eloquently, and after an extcnsiia surrey of the fecta, lika Gibbon ; or 
magnitoquoQtly, and without troublmg yoursolf mucb about the foots, lika 
Bobortaon. Yon may write it learnedly, and ho as to make your readar 
think, like Mr. Orote ; or ingeniously, and so as to save your reader the 
labour of thinking, like Mr. MacauLiy. Yon may make it thunder, and 
daah, and eporkle, like Thieny ; or flow monotonousiy, with an occasional 
ripple, like Boscoo. 

You may writo it in a fever, as Lamartine did the "Girondins ;" or in 
nn ague, as tho poor fellow has written the " Roatoration." You may 
writo it in sport ; you may writo it in oomest. You may write it in 
rhyme, like the old English chronicle?^ ; you may writo it in reason, as 
it is to ha hoped it will bo written some time. You may write in blank 
verse or in bald prose. You may osdnde aH figures and alhisionB from it, 
as rigidly as ii you were sotting down every word on your BiHo oath ; or 
you may stuff it with Pantagruohsm. You may write it bo that it shall 
hora one moaning for the vu^ar, and another for tho learned ; one for tho 
novice, and another for the initiatBd. Yon may oonstruot it ohrooo- 
logionlly, and with a strict regard to time ; or anachronioally, and with a 
confiiaioii of all times. You may dross your actors in tho fashion, or give 
thorn garments which your taHor would toll you beliinged to tho ago of 
their great-grandfathers and great-gracdmothors. You may write your 
history in the first person, so os to give it all the intenae intar oat of direct 
eje.witnaaa, or aatoWograpby ; or you may set it down in tho third peraon, 
with modesty for tho veMole, bnt arrogance in the rider, Hke the imperial 
Vcoi, Tidi, Vioi. 
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" But which of the modes is the best ? " does the reader ask ! Now, I 
might disown the obligation to answer ; or I might flatter the reader by 
telling him that that is the best which he likes best. But I boldly, and in 
the true catholic spirit^ tell him that they are all very well in their way. 
Let every historian write according to his native simplicity or guile, plain- 
ness or elegance, dulness or wit. Let us have men's hearts and minds on 
paper, that we may know what there is in them. If they be good and wise, 
the world must be the better for having their treasures thrown abroad in 
it ; and if th^ be evil and foolish, their thoughts had better be brought to 
the light, that they may be reproved. 

But, to my purpose. Maintaining that all the modes hitherto employed 
in writing history are very well in their viay, I am, nevertheless, at liberty 
to maintain that there is a mode yet to be used, better than any one of 
them ; and that is the Mixed Mode, or a mode combining all jbhe excellen- 
cies and defects of the modes hitherto employed. Be it known to the 
reader, if he have not sagacity enough to make the discovery for himself, 
that this is the very mode in which I write. Li what books, chapters, or 
sentences I resemble the labourers, great or Httle, wise men or fools, who 
have gone before me, I need not take the trouble to point out. The critics 
will do all that cleverly. They will be sure to discover that I am every- 
where like somebody or other. It is a pleasing occupation for them ; and 
i will not forestall them in it. 

It only remains that, having shown that I work by the Mixed Mode, I 
declare my right to be unrestricted as to style. I will not> for instance, 
consent to be limited to the uniform use of any one of the forms of speech 
which are called First, Second, and Third Person. I appeal to the reader 
whether he does not find the First Person a very wearisome fellow, when 
used over and over again, either by himself or another : so do I ; and shall 
therefore escape from the First to the Third Person, when I deem it con- 
venient. As for the Second Person, I know not why I should be debarred 
the use of it. The critics say it should be shunned by the historian, inas- 
much as it brings Tiim too closely into the company of his reader. A dictum 
against which I protest, as flowing from the &i]se taste of this artificial and 
corrupt age. Is not my book written for the reader ? Why, then, should 
I not look him honestly in the &ce, and say Thee^and Thou to him, when I 
wish to speak home to him in a fiieudly way ? 

Finally, the privilege I claim for myself I claim for my hero, or for any 
other personage in this history. If he, or another, have thought fit, 
in the materials they have entrusted to me for the fabrication of this im- 
portant work, to speak sometimes in the First Person, and at other times 
in the Third— or to couch their thoughts now in a plain style, and then in 
more ornate periods, — ^who shall gainsay it t None. Or, if I be pledged 
to secrecy as to the authorship of some parts of this work — that of the 
Second Book, for instance, — ^wiU any one suppose me capable of breaking 
^y pledge ? Let no one deem so lightly of honest 

Adam Hobhbook. 
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cm IS cvnvxT am AvromtoawArmr bt m mkbo of tbii sBMAKSABts 

■UTDSr; AV9 WBICB BBI.AVBS WHAT MK UIBV Or BIS OWV KVOWIBBOC* 
OB I.BAB3rBB FBOM OTBBBS, BBSTBCima BIWBfcF UV TO BIS IBABUBIB 



CHAPTKEL 

;or,tl if Anlh o rt GieBlarftolotiie^iBaaBBdtMitiBl hmliimwil al 
to the whole Histoiy. 

Ths ofigin of tlie notaUe enmity between the fiwiiliaB of TJp- 
bam and Downham, like all o^jber pfofonnd qnesticMiB lelatiTe 
to tbe apringa of human action, remains a mjBtery. The oldest 
inhabitant of Qaanelton only knew tiiat the hostilitjM^ the 
two families had been kept up for many generations. Who the 
£i0t Mr. XJpham was, or where he came fipom, nobody knew; 
and the like migrht be affinned of the first Mr. Downhiun. At 
the time that tiaa history opens, the writer is simply enabled to 
record of the two representatiyes of these age-long belligerent 
families, that Mr. llmothy Upham was the most prosperous 
merchant, and Mr. Titos l5ownnam the busiest medim man, in 
the township aboFe named, — ^facts firom which an intelligent 
reader may aeduoe the sagacious conclusion, that the Yenerable 
prorerb, *' Two of a trade can never agree," which throws a 
U^t so glaringly illustratiye on many deadly quarrels in thia 
quarrelsome worm, can be of no more use to illumme the quaiiel 
of Mr. Timothy and Mr. Titos than any old horn lantern. 

And whateyer might haye been the origin of the great auairel 
of Ibese two families, to speak truth, it neyer interested thehr 
neighbours. A man would have been deemed superftuoos, if 
the Quarrelton folk had heard him propose an inquiry of that 
nature. To them it seemed as natoral as the curdling of milk 
and yinerar, that the TJphams should contemn the Downhams, 
and the l)ownluims denounce the Uphams. Besides, all the 
dw'ellen in Quarrelton, gentle and sim^e, were disqualified firom 

B 
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exercising a cool retrospect, inasmuch as the great family enmity 
was shared by the whole town ; and every house in it was either 
Upham or Downham in partisanship. Is ay, sometimes, a single 
tenement became an unenviable camp of combatants for the one 
interest and the other. 

The entireness with which everybody in the parifih, from the 
clergyman to the chimney-sweep, took sides was also remark- 
able : there was no sneakish moderation shown towards an 
opponent ; no half-hearted mincing of censure when he was 
named. If, in an assembly ,of the TJphams, the character of a 
neighbour were weighed, he was sure to be found wanting if he 
were a Downham; and when some story was repeated in a 
company of Downhams, and the witness for it was dueorered to 
be an Uphamf it was instantly and without hesitadon pro- 
nounced to be unworthy of credit. 

Nevertheless, and notwithstanding the heat with whidi the 
Quarrelton people asserted their partisanshin, it was no strange 
accident to see them as hotly, and as suddenly as hotly, change 
sides. iThe state of the quarrel, as to numbers on either sioe, 
was thus greatly variable: the more prevalent majority waa 
Upham ; but the balance of party strength was sometimes so 
completely reversed, that the current saying of the day would 
be, " The Uphams are down, and the Downhams are up f" Why 
there fell ont this freq'nent and fludden change of sides, it woula, 
perhaps, be ill-natured as well as difficult to tell : very Hkeiy 
it grew out of caprice in a few; and it might be soraid seli- 
interest that tamed the many. 

The latter and severer part of this censure was most fre- 

3aently applied by the Downham party to their opponents. Mr. 
Hmothy Upham, although exceedingly rich, was an egregious 
monopolist : at least his foes said so, while they were nis foes ; 
he was an enormous oom-buyer ; he had half a dozen mills for 
flour, and two for lineeed cake and oil ; he had boats on the 
water, and waggons on the land ; and he had a line of ware- 
houses wherein he stored np to sell by retail what he purchased 
at wholesale: videlicet — all manner of raw and wrought 
articles, from hemp to hatbands, and from logwood to wooden 
spoons. 

Now, the people of Qnarrelton who were on l^e Downham 
side, and while they were on it, vehemently protested against 
ihe monopolies of Mr. Timothy Upham as scandalous, infamous, 
unchristian, and tyrannical -, on the other hand, those of his 
own party, and while they were of it, upheld the name of 
Mr. Timothy as that of a public benefactor and a philanthropist, 
and as a pattern equally of goodness and of wisdom : the enter- 
prising gentleman, they maintained, often provided bread for 



beaietpeopie and tLair workmoi, who woold Lktb bad to atura 
if they bad been left to their owa mtBinae. 

For the wesmtj Mz. Titos Downlum, the daun of pnbtie 
beneficence waa still more atoatlj- pot forth bj bis putjsana, 
while thej wore hta : wiHke bit brethren of the faeoltj- reaident 
in the game town — not one of whom had been lucky enough to 
be bom with a fortune, or aharp enough to win (K>e — he never 
sent a bill of eharges into the house of a poor man or woman ; 
and he frequently declined pay when the poor offered it ; he 
was equally at the call of tbo ^oor aa of the rich, at any hour of 
the day, at any bonr of the night, aad in all weathers ; he waa 
unwearied in oia profesmoB : be waa deroted to it, withoat a 
spark of sordid feding; bis rery enemies pwted aU this ; bat 
they said tiiere was bo particular mezit in it ; it vaa hi« hobby, 
«nd he coold afford it 

It is scarcely neceaaary, m the outset, to say more of what 
their TcepcctiTe partisans said of Mr. 'Hinotky and M!r. Tilua ; 
bnt it may be remarked that Mr. Timothy and Mr. Titus, with 
tbe most gentlemanly eonceptions of Uieir own propriety of 
behaTionr in the greai fimuly levd, said extremely Uttle of each 
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WoODBX SPOOBB — the conrfeons reader will please to under- 
stand that I will not be bound so to oonstruct tbe beginning of 
each new chapter that it may lie on neatly or fit modiahly to 
the old one. 

Wooden qmons—the sentle reader will please to remember 
that they were among the articlea which Mr. Timothy Upham | 

Has acdutomed to bay at wholesale and sell by retaiL 

Wooden spoons — bow to make 'em, I meant to sar, was one 
of the uaeful works which Cain Colton, the hero ot this true 
history, learnt to do when a lad. His iostraclor in this art, 
crafl, and mystery, waa one ancient Job Oldstock, a lery re. 
putable fashioner m tiiat line. For a few years of bis youth, 
our hero was the pride of Job's heart ; be wrought and finished i 
a spoon in such thorough artistic style, that Job delighted to j ) 
look at hii workmanship, and boasted that, with bucU_ help, i 

ttiO houBS of Oldtlock would never lose its reputation in **"> 
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wooden-Spoon market ; but, before Cain Colton had lialf com* 
pleted hia teens, he had become a careless and slatternly work- 
man, and Job had lost all heart of his amendment : how was 
thisP 

''Naj, sir," says the reader, "there is a previous question s 
who was Cain Colton P and a second question : how came he 
into the shadow of the wooden-spoon maker P" 

It is well that I happen to be in possession of an authentic 
piece of autobiography which will enable me to satisfy these 
orderly queries. Tne reader shall have Cain's own account of 
his earliest self. I might have placed it first, and so have begun 
at the beginning ; but I was moved to begin in another way,-— 
first, that I mi^t please myself by having the first word ; and 
secondly, that I might prevent the reader firom being pained, at 
the ou1»et, by the somewhat grim and torturous recollections of 
my hero. I trust I shall have credit with the reader for having 
thus demonstrated my tenderness towards him. 



CHAPTEE m. 

In which the Hero*8 Autobiography is began. 

"Do you know why you are called CamtP" — ^There is that 
old woman, with her fiendish look, putting that hateful and tor- 
menting question to me ! I see her with my mind's eye as 
palpably as I saw her so many years ago, when she made my 
childish heart feel, what it had not felt before — ^the reality of 
misery. But the fiendish face has long ago mouldered into dust : 
let me avoid the image of it, and begin my singular life-record 
in earnest. 

My earliest recollections are of a happy life and a happy 
home ; and yet that home was so mean tnat I know not how 
any who have passed their days in abundance and polished con- 
venience can easily comprehend how I could be happy there : 
a thatched clay-bmlt shed, having but two narrow rooms on the 
ground floor, the one containing a straw bed, and the other a 
rude arm-chair and a couple of loffs for seats, with a few Selves 
of rou^h deal fixed against the widl, and an old oak table — such 
is the Dare picture of my grandfatiier's dwelling, and my first 
home. Though but a bare-leg|red and bareh^ed boy, dad 
coarsely at the best, and often m rags, sharing my grandsire's 
brown bread and milk mominff and evening, and partaking with 
him of boiled potatoes and saft at noon, I knew no discontent* 
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How dioiild I? I had nEver he«rd of hixnnes; and & KtxtB 
wh]i;Ii one oeither tncm of nor imaginpa onennnot enrr. 

Tbe perfect libeity of my childhood irss, I doubt not, the 
largest ingredient io mj hsppinesa. Our cottage stood on a nild 
moor. Mt aged granafilher was constantly emplojed, by the 
oaner of this wide waste, to keep open ita " gnpa" or Darrow 
water-channels ; lo east an eye, in the absence of the shepherd, 
on a few sheep which roameil over iU barren eipanse ; and to 
make Each repairs as lay within the compaas of his failing 
strength, in ita high torf feoces. He r^arded me with unceas- 
ing fondoess ; permitted me to wander from his side aa far as I 
pleased; and his eye erer brightened with pleasure, and his 
¥oico fa!t«red with tenderness, when I returned to show him 
some new prize of linnets' eggs rifled irom their nests in the 
gorse bushes, a lapful of h ramble-berries, or a posy of wild 
flowers. 

This simple opening scene in the drama of my life was sud- 
denly closed. My grandfalher dropped down dead on the open 
moor, with the gnpping-ghorel in his hand, and nhile in the act 
of conversation with the shepherd and another eerrant of Squire 
Femahawe, the owner of the moor and of a lai^e adjoining 

I was but five years old when I thus suddenly lost my first 
protector ; and I did not at once understand that the old man 
was dead. He seemed to hare sunk into a sleep ; and the faint 
smile on hia aged face was like that which I had often seen it 
wear when I awoke him of a morning. A vagjie feeling of alarm 
and dread crept over me when the two men lifted his corpse on 
their shoalders, and gently bade me follow them over the moor. 
Tiiey did aot carry huu to our own home, and I began lo cry 
when I aaw that we were going &rther and farther from it ; but 
they hashed me with kind assurances. The worthy shepherd 
had reaolved to provide the decencies of burial for his old ^end ; 
and the shepherd's cottage became my home until after my 
grandfather's interment. 

I remember but one circnmstsnce comieeted with my brief 
Mjonm at the kind shepherd's : it was, that he held me up to 
lock at my gnmdfather'H dead fiice for Uie laat time, and that as 
he set me down weeping, and the carpenter began to screw on 
the lid of the coffin, the shepherd alao burat mto tears, and 

" Poor old John Golton I I respected him Teiy much, for I're 
known him ever since I was a child, and he was a good neigh- 
bour before that trouble. I hope bis poor son! is at rest ; but I 
wish I had heard him say that he fotgwe the Bmndrells before 
hediBdr' ' 
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I did not know what the shepherd meant ; and I nsed to 
repeat his words, and wonder at them, for years afterwards. 

Meanwhile, the clergyman who interred my grandfather 
related to the owner of ike moor the circumstances of the old 
man's sadden death, of the shepherd's kindness, and of my own 
orphan condition ; and the resolt was, that the shepherd was 
directed to take me to the hall, where Squire Femshawe 
intended that I should be kept, and employed about such easy 
services as were suited to my tender age and strength : a charity 
which was in keeping with the daily acts of the gc^ man's life. 

The change from an humble shed to a spacious kitchen, with 
an occasions! peep into the state-rooms, at the ^and furniture, 
and the huge gilt-framed portraits of the squire's ancestors ; 
the possession of a hat, shoes, and decent clothes, and the daily 
enjoyment of superior food, were causes sufficiently powerful to 
account for my lorgetfulness of all grief within a few days. The 
new and irksome condition of restraint prevented me from feel- 
ing so wildly happy as when roaming over the moor ; but I 
ceased to feel restraint irksome in the lapse of a few months. 

It was the entrance into the kitchen, during the next year, of 
that diabolical old woman which began my real misery. She 
came to act as scullion, or assistant to the cook ; and I was com- 
pelled to pass many hours of the day in her sight, and where X 
could scarcely avoid seeing her for five minutes together, ^e 
entire outline of her features was repulsive — the nose hooked to 
deformity, the cheek-bones high, the nnder-jaw souare and 
large, while her sBrivelled lips discovered a few broken black 
teeth — but I cannot describe the harrowing exnression of her 
scowling brow and dark eyes, when she uttered tne words — 

" Do you know why you are called Caik P" 

She used to do this when the cook and other servants were 
out of the kitchen, coming near to me, stooping down, and pro- 
nouncing the words slowly, and in a strong whisper. The effect 
upon my childish nerves was shuddering : it robbed me of all 
power to tell the cook, or any one else, now miserable it made 
me ; and at length, unless she contrived to seize me, I used to 
run out of the kitchen whenever I was left alone with the old 
woman, and so escape her tyranny. In about another year she 
was discharged from the hau for a petty theft» and I saw her no 
more until I was twelve years old. 
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Sqihbb Fsbbbhave was a widower, and was chil^ess ; and 
Trith the exception of a jonng eerving-man and maid, and 
mjself, the inmateB of the liall were considerablj adranced in 
jeoTB. It wa« not tilt about my nintli year that I had any 
czperience of the eimple and delightful communion of feeling 
which Bnbmats between companions' in childhood. Then it was 
that Mary Granger, the little daughter of the squire'a over- 
looker of tbe grounds, began to bo my occasional associate in 
weeding the ftiwerbeds of the hall garden: she was, nearly of 
file same age as myself, but was the taller of the two ; and was 
altogether my superior, for a time, in miicltnesB of apprehension 
and ability to perform the light work allotted to na. 

Mary thns oecame my instractress ; but the child's nature 
was so sweet and gentle, ttiat I had no sense of humiliation or 
inferiority when with her. In her companionship, and delivered 
from the fearful preseitce of that old woman, I grew almost as 
happy as I had been on the wild moor. We were never scolded 
for an error bv the aged gardener ; lie never spoke to ua 
•Fiimlv. even if we happened, while too much intent on tb« 
,. ._ . ._ childjsli thonghts, to plnek up a scarce flower 

of a weed; but would simply el press his regret, and 

gravely charge ns to be more careful tor tne future. The good 
old squire himself was beheld by ns with reverence, but without 
fear, when he wfdked in the garaen ; indeed, he seldom quitted 
it when we were there, without patting ua on the head, and 
bestowing upon ns a paternal smile and a few words of encou- 
la^ement. 
I From my tenth to my twelfth year I grew and strengthened 
rapidly, and became a general favourite with the domestics at 
the hall, while every one perceived that I was highlv regarded 
by the squire. The overlooker took especial note of this, and 
felt encouraged to dtstinguish me, and select me sometimes for 
a companion, at other times for S deputy, in making the daily 
rounds over the home estate, which was extensive. I was thus 
a frequent visitant at the overlooker's house, which formed the 
lodge at the entrance to the long avenue of grand elms that led 
to &e hall. My friendship with Kttle Mary, as I used to call her, 
now I bad become much taller than herself, was thus pleasingly 
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oontinned. Her mother, whose gentle and kindly disposition she 
inherited, always welcomed me ; and her aged grandmother, who 
was blind, and. sat, sofl-cashioned, in the comer chair, always 
recognized my Toice with signs of pleasure as I crossed the 
threshold ; and, while listening to the cheerful prattle of Mary 
and myself, would often say, 

" The Lord bless the dear bairns I They're like brother and 
sister, poor things ! Heayen send they may always be as happy 
as they are now i" 

The good old woman's wishes were earnest; but, like all 
other mortals, she lacked the power to secure their fulfilment : 
I was soon to proye a deeper renewal of misery from the old 
source. 

Wheneyer I accompanied the oyerlooker, or acted as his 
deputy, in making the daily rounds oyer the home estate, I was 
pnyileged to bear a small light gun : it was more for the pur- 
pose of preserying the squires game than for bringing it down, 
that either I or the oyerlooker bore a gun ; and it was seldom 
that it was loaded with more than powaer. There was a small 
pheasant-preserye which was in danger of robbery — ^not from 
any upgrown person, eyery one at the hall belieyed*-but from 
the m>ward lads of a yilla^e in the neighbourhood ; to them 
the eggs were an almost irresistible temptation: our orders 
were, not to iniure, but to scare them ; and the discharge of a 
gun by the hedge of the preserye, would make them scamper 
away like so many frightened foumarts. 

Marking the figure of what I supposed to be a boy passing 
through a gap in uie fence of the preserye, one day, while I was 
at two fields distance, I adyanced quickly, and fired an alarm 
as usual. No one came out of the holt that I could see or hear, 
so I hastened to the hedge, and looking in at the gap, beheld 
the figure continuing to stoop down, as if to take up the phea- 
sants' eggs, in snite of all idarms. I shouted, but was unheeded. 
I was alone, ana fearing from the size of the figure that the boy 
would be too powerful for me if I attempted to cope with him in 
any other way, I quickly reloaded my gun without shot, as 
before, and cned ou^ 

" Run, or I'll shoot you ! " 

But I was still unheeded, though I repeated the cry, until I 
grew so angry that I went towards the figure and shot, when 
within six or eight yards of it. It rose, and turned towards me, 
in the shape of the old crone of the kitchen, dad in a man's 
jacket, andTwith a peasant's hat on her head. 

" Nay, curse thee ! It was not the mother, but the son, he 
doomed, thee to kill/' she croaked ; " and I see thou wilt do it, 
sure enough!" ^ 
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The old horror carae orer me, and I could neither sprak nor 

move. She beg»n to approach me with her old witheriof! loot ; 
but then I raised the gun, and ahould certainiv hare felled her 
to the earth, had she come near enough. Mj appearaoce, I 
have no donbt, wbb forbidding, from uie miitnre of horror, 
tnger, and abhorrence, which mj face must have expressed. 
She quailed before roe, turned round, and quitted the preaervc 
a5 fast ae age and decrepitude permitted her. 

1 returned to the bail with a hearf feeling of uneasiness, 
ruminating on the old woman's curse, and with a foreboding that 
I ahoold one daj realize some deep trouble as the meaning of 
those other strange words of hers, which I could not then com- 
prehend. 

On the third morning al^r this unpleasant adventure, which 
I had not felt power to mention to anj one, I was deaired by 
the overlooker to maks the usual round on the home estate alone, 
once more, and, as it proved, for the last time. The dav was 
so fine, and everything around me so bright aod smiling, tnat X 
lecorered my oHual cheerfulness ; and, in the course of mj 
round, sat down on the clump of a tree, under the shade of a 
hazel brake, in a holt or plantation not far from that which was 
set apart as the pheasant-preserve, to watch the gambols of 
B couple of equiirelB on the branches of a large spruee-tree. In 
a few minutes I became sensible that human company was on 
the other side of the brake ; and the conversation I overheard 
riveted me to the spot where I sat. 

"Well, God save us from the sin of blood! " began one voice, 
and which was clearly that of an elderly woman j " she died 
hardly ; but they say that such kin often do. Depend upon it 
the lad did not hurt her — for there was no mark on her boay 
that they could find at the crowner's quest. It was onlymalice, 
and the strife to cover her own sin, that made her swear with her 
dying breath that the lad bad shot her." 

" Then, do ye really believe that she and old Mike did tlie 
deed upon poor Andrew Colton P " asked a second woman. 

'• I know that they did, Eiith," affirmed the Hrst woman, in a 
Btrong under.tone ; " I never told it before ; but now Eleanor 
Brundretl is dead, I can ease my heart by telling it. God forgive 
her I she was a bad, wicked woman." 

There was a silence of some moments, and, from the names 
■which had been mentioned, it was an eicmciating silence for 
me. But the woman who had last spoken wsj soon importuned 
by the other to give a narrative, under the pledge of secrecy, of 
what she knew. And thua she went on ; — 

" I lived, for many years, neit door to Michael Brundrell, and 
hia wife that is now dead j and though I never liked cither of 
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'em, I cannot say tliat thej were ever thoaglit to be guilty of 
any great yileness till tkey did this deed. Ton understand, 
Bath, that Abel Brondrell, the son of Mike and Nelly, and 
Andrew, the son of old John, who dropt down dead on the 
moor some years ago, were playfellows when they were childer, 
and rake-fellows afterwards. They could never be separated, 
and led one another into all sorts of scrapes ; so that if one 
were caught at a trick, you might be sure the other was at hand. 
Ifow, the lads were just becoming men, when a feat-looking 
young woman — ^lady, may-be, 1 ought to call her — came a- 
▼isiting to Parmer x arrers. She was the daughter of a very 
rich man at Quarrelton ; but she had not a bit o' pride in her ; 
she would speak to the poorest, and she was the comeliest creatur 
I ever saw. She came and went often ; and it was soon noised 
that both these lads had set their minds on her^-^" 

" You mean Andrew, the father of this lad, Cain ; and Abel, 
that's come over to bury old Kelly Brundrell, his mother?" 
interrupted Buth. 

** Of course I do," rejoined the other impatiently ; " I thought 
I had spoken plain enough. Pon't put me out— or I'll give 
over ; for it isn t a pleasant storyto tell." 

" I'll not do it again, Tibby. Pray go on f " entreated Buth. 

*' Well, to cut my thread short," continued Tib, " the young 
woman wi^ed sometimes with one and sometimes with the 
other ; and it was said, that although they had been such thick- 
and-thin friends, they fought about her. Howsomever, Abel 
was laid up in bed severaTweeks with his wounds ; and mean- 
time, youne Andrew Colton won the jroung woman's consent, 
and married her. 1 saw him put the ring on her finger, in the 
parish church ; and I thought as she came out she was the fairest 
oride I had ever seen. But I shall never forget the face of Nell 
Brundrell, as she looked on them when they passed by her at 
the porch door. The bride trembled and dung to Andrew's 
arm, and even Andrew looked pale, though he was always a 
brave-hearted lad. What a loot Nell gave 'em ! You know, 
Buth, she was but hard-favoured i* th' face at the best * 

" I vow to ye, Tibby, I never liked to meet her either by dark 

daylight ! " declared Buth. 

" Nor I," said Tib ; " but as I was saying, Andrew married 
the young woman. And I know not how it was, but somehow, 
old John, who at first took 'em into his house, and seemed very 
kind, began to conceive a dislike to his son's young wife. People 
thought it was because her rich father had turned his back on 
her for marrying a poor man. And I and others reasoned with 
old John, ana tried to persuade him that the rich father would 
come to, after a while, and all would be right. But he said I 
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did not know &b etound of liia dislike, nor wovld he sbow it : 
by hook or bf crook he would be qnit cf ber. 'Why be took « 
AflUrt to her, I cannot imagine, for she waa % feat crealor, as I 
said to jt, Bath ; and as th« was kind]j to eTcrybodj, Tm aure 
she miut have boea ao to the old man. Bnt lie would bars her 
oat, and out thej were forced to eo. And where ihould thej 
go, to erei^bodj's w<wder, but to !!S'ell Bniodrell'sP Abel had 
got well, liad shaken hands with joung Andrew, and awaj iw 
went SMoewhere oa hia paintine boeiness " 

" Hiat'a him tbat'i ^rown rial, and has cQae now to haij his 
mother," inteijected Sath. 

"The same," went on Hbby; "weD, you know Eleanor. 
Bmndrell eould use a smooth tongue, as nnfeatlj as waa her 
face ; and aha wheedled Andrew ssd bis young wife to come and 
lodge with her. Poor Andrew ! he liltle thonf^ht, 1 imasine, 
that bis death-knell stmck when be crossed Sell's threshold! " 

Here the wimian stopped again, as if she bad some mi^ringa 
about tbe proprietj of saying more. I need mot desonbe the 
racking impatience I felt to hear more. The wiMnan, Sotb, 
seemed to feel a measure of it, for tbns she endeavouied to 
draw ber companion into a continuance of the stoiy : 



bis poor corpse with the gash in his neck lying in Bmndrell's 
house. Bat yon know, Tibby, Bmndrell and bis wife were in 
bed and their door was looked, and the key was found in 
Andrew's pocket, when tbe miller's men discovered the corpse, 
as they were going by before daylight, with their lanterns. 
Besides, it was proved before the cron-ncr, you know, that Andrew 
asked for the key in the presence of bis own wife, just when she 
and Mike and Nell Brundrall were going to bed. sayina be was 
going to Meadbam, that was three miles off, and should not ba 
home again till after midnight. It was a strange &«ak for him 
to take ; but toq know bis wife proved that they gave him tbe 
key, and that he went out, and locked tbe door after him- And 
then, there were witnesses to prove that he was seen at Mead- 
ham late that night. At least my mother wed to eaj so. More 
than all, Tibby, Brundrell and his wife were examined by the 

crowner ; but, yon kuow, be acquitted them " 

" Tbe greater fool he was for it I " said Tib, harshly, " «>d tie 
good easy squire for counselling him. If this had happened 
np by LunnoD, or some large place where folks are Bharp-*^'**"* 
depend upon it, Mike and Nell Brundrell would have been nnng. 
I tell you, neighbour," she continued excitedly, but I'^'^'^.B 
her voice, "I beard poor Andrew oome back to BnuwreUs 
door, an hour after midnight, and opes it with the key, '^'* go 
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in— -for I was too bad o' the toothache to sleep— and before he 
could get upstairs, I heard " 

But here Tib sunk her voice to so low a whisper that, thougli 
I was in an affony to hear the syllables, I could not catch them. 

" The Lora have mercy upon us ! " exclaimed S>uth in a terri- 
fied manner; and then continued with, "well, His judgment 
came upon 'em ; for they say old Mike pined away like a 'natomy, 
and was a mere bag o* bones when he died ; and now the old 
woman is gone to her account with this lie on her tongue ! " 

" Depend upon it," resumed Tibby, " old John Colton believed 
that his son Andrew was murdered by the Brundrells, or he 
would not have sworn at the parson, and frightened him into 
christening this lad, Cain—" 

I started conyuLsively, overset the gun which I had reared 
against the bushes, and, with the noise it made by falliAg on the 
clump of the tree whereon I sat, alarmed the women, who, 
with a faint scream, sprang up, and hurried away out of the 
holt, so soon as they had caught sight of who it was that had 
been listening to them. A sickness and cold sweat, with a 
bewildered feeling, held me to the tree-clump for a considerable 
time. So soon as I could shake off my helplessness, and felt 
sufficiently recovered to walk, I set off at a slow pace for the 
hall. My troubles were not yet ended, nor even at their climax. 



CHAPTEE V. 

Cain Colton conttnues his Naxrative up to the time of his removal to Qnarrelton. 

Gbosbino the last field, which led into the court-yard of the 
hall, I was hastily met by the overlooker. 

"Give me that, sir! "he said, in a strange peremptory tone, 
while snatching the gun firom me ; " and come along with me 
to the squire instantly." 

I followed him as qmcMy as my feebleness permitted. I must 
have looked ill, but he was too much agitated to observe it; 
indeed, he never turned to look at me ; but, with the gun in 
his hand, marshalled me into the squire's presence. The vene- 
rable gentleman was sitting in his magisterial chair, with his 
law-books before him, and addressed me with a constrained 
severity and an air of deep concern, as " Youn^ man ! " a title 
which chilled me by its strangeness, and especially as it came 
from one whom I so deeply venerated. 

" So, young man/' he began, "your heart is older in malice 
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than 1 had sappoeed or imagined ! I had hoped, by the ex* 
traordinazy care I have taken, that you ahoidd never hear 
mention of the mjaterioiiB and melancnolj oircnmBtancea con* 
nected with jonr familj, that no feeling of miataken revenge 
conld erer anae in your mind towards this a^ed and miserable 
woman. I do not wish to press the accusation against jou; 
' and, indeed, I am not authorized to do so. There were no marks 
of shot npon her body ; and as you haye simply hastened the 
wretched old creatnre'tf deaih by fright, I cannot bring any 
crime home to yon, as a magistrate." 

The good old squire panseid, and looked at me earnestly. Bat 
I ooxdd not speak : my tongue deayed to the roof of my mouth, 
though I felt eager, almost to madness, with desire to tell the 
squire not only of my innocence, but of the amazement and 
distress with which I had listened to that dialogue ot Tib and 
!Buth, but an hour before, in the holt. 

*' Well, silence beseems you best," resumed the old gentle* 
man, with all his natural beneficence ; " I see you are conscience- 
stricken; and, I hope, truly repentant. Perhaps I am more 
blamable than younelf : I ougnt to haye removed you some 
years ago, and so haye effectually prevented the possibility of 
anything coming to your ears that might tempt you to do 
wrong : but this shall now be remedied as far as it can ; you j 

may withdraw, young man," concluded he, w:liile tears started 
to his eyes ; " I will provide for your removal, and give you 
another fair start in life ; and I pray that you may be delivered 
from revengeful thoughts, and live to be a good and happy 
man!" 

The venerable man rose to hasten out of the room, and hide 
his emotion, unable to remain while I withdrew ; and the over- 
looker, taking me by the arm, led me, in my completely passive 
state, to his own home. He now began to treat me with his 
old accustomed kindness, and only gently expressed his regret 
at my " want of conduct," as he called it. So soon as self- 
possession began to return, I assured him that there was no 
shot in the gun when I fired at the old woman, and that I had 
not acted from malice, having no knowledge at the time as to 
who she was,-— or, that she had injured any one related to me. 
He looked surprised at first ; but his wonder immediately gave 
way to incredulity. 

"Bather an unlikely tale, Cain," he said, sharply; "yon 
seem to have some knowledge of tliat queer, melancholy anair 
now ; and yet it was only the other morning that you shot at 
the old woman. How am I to understand you, my lad P I do 
not wish to be hard upon you; but it is of no use telling un- 
truths about it, now it is done, you know." 
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I unhesitatingly related to him the Bubstance of Hae ooinrersa- 
tion I had overheard at the hazel brake ; and, amidst sondrr 
interjections of wonder on his part, described the horror which 
the old woman had inflicted on me when a child, in the hall 
kitchen ; and my remembrance of the shepherd's exclamation 
over my grandfather's corpse as it lay in the cofQn. Finally, I 
entreated him, if he were able, to solve the mystery which hung 
over my existence, and over the history of my family ; for 1 
thought he looked as if he were acquainted with a sequel to the 
relation I had given him. 

To my great mortification, he coldly answered that he oould 
tell me nothing more than I had akeady heard ; and warned 
me not to place reliance on what the woman had said, as the 
manner of my father's murder, and the identity of the murderers, 
remained to that hour conjectoral. But his look and tone, while 
he said this, seemed, as I thought, to prove that he was only 
trying to soothe my excitement. I intimated that I felt sure 
he could solve one mystery for me : the cause of my name. 

** Think no more about that," he replied, with an air of con- 
fusion ; " it is only a piece of folly. lOur grandfather was in 
his second childhood, poor old man ! and was scurcely account- 
able for what he did. Think no more about it : it would do you 
no good to know." 

This language only rendered me more impetuously desirous 
of wringing the mystery from him; and at length he gave me 
the following singular relation :— 

" Your grandfather took your mother back to his own house, 
on the day of your father's funeral, and was unremitting in his 
kindness to her. Under his roof you were bom, some two 
or three months afterwards, and your poor mother died almost 
immediately^. Your grandfather couldf not read ; but he had 
heard the history of Uain and Abel read in the church, and it 
seems to have taken a great hold upon his mind. When you 
were taken to be christened, the nurse who held you in hier 
arms, gave your name as * Andrew,* your father's name, to the 
clergyman; for so, she asserted, your mother, while on her 
death-bed, willed you should be called. But your grandfather, 
with a stem voice and look, cried out that your name should be 
' Cain I ' The clergyman turned pale, ana asked your grand- 
father why he wished to give a Christian child such a name, and 
whether he knew what Cain did. 

" * To be sure I know all about it,* shouted old John ; ' did I 
not hear ye read it last New-year-tide P and ib it not declared in 
the Fourth Commandment that the sins of the fathers are visited 
upon the children P This baim 's apnointed to fulfil it ! * 

" * Presumptuous man ! * said the clergyman ; * how dare you. 
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in your ifinorancd^ tiliiu wrest thd Scriptures tccording to jour 
own blma and corrupt will P I will not pronounce snca an evil 
name io be that of tnis poor innocent ana onconscioua child ! ' 

** At which your poor erring grandfather swore — ^he swore^ in 
the open church ! — and eyen threatened to smite the clergjman 
to the floor, if you were not christened ' Cain ! ' The parson 
was a feeble, dyin^ man ; and he was so much affidghted at your 
grandfather^s furious behaviour, that he obeyed. But he did 
not live to christen another child, nor, indeed, to enter the 
church again. All the parish belieyed that your grandfather 
had gone out of his rignt mind; and the yillagers were glad 
when he took it into his head to build himself that hut on the 
moor, where you were brought i^ till you came to the hall. 
The squire ordered that old John should not be disturbed; 
and scarcely anybody but the shepherd ever went to speak to 
him. He used to tell the shepherd that he was told by an 
angel in a dream that you were to be called ' Cain ! ' But the 
shepherd believed that the old man only came to imagine so, 
dince he never mentioned that till about a ye^r before he 
died." 

This strange story saddened me deevly ; for I saw my grand- 
father's meaning to be horrible esiougn in giving me my name ; 
and that old woman's shuddering question^ and her curse in the 
pheasant-preserve^ came fearfully back on my memory. 

"Answer me but one more question/' I said to the over- 
looker, " and I will not ask you another." I thought that the 
answer, although 1 could not misreckon what it would be, j 

would ease my torment, by ending my uncertainty; but I i 

bitterly regretted from that moment that I ever asked for it. I 

"Tell me," said I, "and do not hide it from me— did mj • 

grandfather ever say that I was born to murder Abel Brundrell P ' 

Hie overlooker av^ed his face, and did not speak; but I 
repeated my wilful question more eagerly; and at last, the 
shepherd's authority was given as a voucher that my grand- | 

father had said so. The overlooker immediai;ely discerned the 
afflictive effect of his answer; but he strove in the most sensible 
way to relieve me. 

"I tell you* my lad," he said, "this is all a piece of iollj, 
from beginning to end. Your grandfatiier, I repeat, was in his 
second childhood, even when you were christened. Nobody 
knows the real truth about the oeath of your poor father. And 
besides, you have never seen Abel Brundrell, and would not 
know ham if you were to meet him. He is a man of more than 
thirty years of ige—if he be still alive ; for he majr be dead, 
since he has never been heard of since you were born." 

** He has come over to bury his mother, and is now in the 
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village ; ibe women said so in the holt : I forgot to tell yoa 
that," said I. 

The OTerlooker seemed confounded, and sat staring on me for 
some seconds. 

" It mnst be to-night, then," he said ; but it was in an absent 
manner, or as if he were taSdng to himself. Then, with con- 
strained cheerfulness, he again exhorted me to discard terror. 
"You do not know the man," he insisted, " and may never meet 
him in your life. Put away all evil thoughts towards him, and 
towards everybody, and be determined to oe hap^y in your new 
situation whatever it may be. The squire has given me orders 
to take you to a market-town, where my brother-in-law. Doctor 
Downham lives, and to take his advice in apprenticing you to 
some useful trade ; and we shall set out to-night, Cain, so you 
will soon have done with this part of the count^." 

This announcement was sudden, but it did not shock me ; I 
felt careless now as to where I went ; and the sudden removal 
seemed a light sorrow in comparison with my heavier misery. 
Keither the overlooker's wife nor daughter were in the cottage 
when we entered it, and the blind grandmother was asleep. I 
asked little Mary's- father if I might not see her, to bid her 
" good-bye," before we started on our journey ; but he replied 
tluLt she would not be at home till dark, and we must be on our 
way very soon. He then directed me to so to the hall kitchen, 
where the servants had orders to get my dothes ready, and inti- 
mated that he would join me there very soon. 

In another hour we had turned our oacks on the hall. The 
servants shewed regret at parting with me ; but my deepest 
regret was that I could not tiake a farewell of little Mary Gran- 

fer. We rode only a few miles that night— -the overlooker on 
is stout hackney, and I on a favourite pony which the squire 
had hitherto allowed me to call my own, but which I was to see 
no more when we came to our ioumey's end. We halted at a 
roadside inn for the night, ana the next day journeyed over a 
country which was strange to me, passing through several vil- 
lages, till, a little before nightfaU, we entered Quarrelton. 
Granger pronounced the name of the town as we rode along Hie 
street, and told me that we were at the end of our journey. I 
immediatelv remembered that this was the town from whicn my 
mother had come, according to the relation of Tib, in the holt ; 
but I resolved not to remind the overlooker of the fact, lest he 
should change his purpose. The idea that I was to live in the 
town where my mother had lived and, most likely, was bom, was 
soothing to me ; and I believe, if Giimger had taken me else- 
where, I should have run away and come back to Quarrelton. 
Mr. Titus Downham, whom the overlooker called " Doctor," 
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was a tefl, gaalirmMly, «id twt kndlf-kMldii^ peivoiiase; Iw 
fecOTed Gfanger witk gRflk wilffiiii ; inqnirea teDderlr aAcr 
tkeiieflUb of Mn. Gno^, wlio vm the awtcrof Mr. Tims; 
and, in answer to Gnmger'a inqimy, r epli ed that he had no 
doubt he aould find ae a good plaoa. Amd br his means, I 
benme iq>]ve&tieed the Tory B€xt monunfr to Jol> Old^oek, tho 
wooden epoonim^gr, to wmq the ovolooker paid over a pre* 
Buum of five aiid-twapty povads, en hdialf ef the good equire ; 
and what Gfanger bade me finewell, it were hard to say whe- 
ther he er I ahoved the gieaftcr a^na of distzeee. iMwhimno 
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Wilt thoa not^ mow, good reader, hold me abeolred of ill-jndg« 
inent^ in thai; I maaked thia lifi^-draam with aa inoffeaaire and 
oTery-dajr »ott of pndegne* inatead of preeemting thee at the 
ooteety mh the luaweleoaie iiaagea and tortmona recoiieetiona 
of the hero's boyhood ? llioa wilt, if tiioa art anaophistieated. 

Bfld» belikey ay leader baa been oQRnpted, like ao many more, 
by the £iJae taateof theae tioiea — ia a te-gane lover of tiie melo- 
draoiatic, and woold take grBster delight in the preaentation of 
" The Caaiie Speetee," or "Eaokeralda^" than in the peifonnaaee 
ofaheMigr old^a^iaheanaei^. If bo> Ihavenodiingleftforit 
but to oQBuniserate my readbr'a eaae^ and Ae more feding^ 
iaaarnnfih aa it fnflneneea mine. 

I would that this prevailing thirst far exciting atoriea wane so 
thoronghlY quenched that it might never be felt again; and that 
instead of distorted descriptions of impossible vilLuns, ont-of-the- 
world sort of scoundrels, never-before>thoiight-of goblins, lovers 
striking their breasts, tearing their hair, and shrieking or shiver- 
ing aghast at somebody's ontrsgeoos peifidy, old foSc standing 
on their heads, and yomig folk stalking on stilts, we might see a 
restoration of the healthy love lor real pietorea of Sof^h life. 

Until that restoration be bn»|^ aboat, I, Adam Hornbook, 
must, in some degree, conform to tiie prevailing; taste, despite 
ihe sturdy independenoe of which I coold boast, if it were not 
unseemly ; and must be able to ahowthat my hero has had some 
eg^erience of Life's aearecrows, and haa been thrown into 
hysterica by them. Bat ou^^ it not to console my heart that 
Z am ako Mo to shov hov the poor feDow leamt to strip o(f 
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their rafi^ged and unsightly jackets, tear awaj their great mts*- 
shapen hats and ngly black masks, knock out their frightful 
saucer eyes, and, in nne, to demolish them, and disooyer that 
they were only stuffed with straw P 

1 wish in mj inmost heart, that the reader may be able to do 
the like with his scarecrows ; for, mark me, I do not deny that 
there are scarecrows in life, or 1 would not conform at idl to the 
prevailing taste for exhibiting them : I only contend that the 
world is not filled with them naturally, but that there are many 
beautiful and comforting realities in it ; many real human crea- 
tures, for instance, who nave hearts in their oosoms ; and, oyer 
and aboye aU, the sunshine of heayen, which is real, and which 
descendetii from the Source of all boimty, " on the eyil and the 
good." 

I hold that I haye had some share of this sunshine, and that 
there is a share for thee, reader, whoeyer thou art ; and thou 
doest ill, belieye me, if thou art shutting it out by carr]png thy 
coffibi on thy own shoulders all the way Suough thy life-journey. 
Hu^ melodramatic terrors if thou wilt ; I prefer the sunshine, if 
I might haye my own way. And understand that, though tiie 
portrait of my nero, as drawn by his own hand thus far, has 
Been somewhat of a sombre hue, thou wilt find, by keeping his 
company, that he catches now and then the simshine, which also 
falls merrily on his fellows. 

And now again to the story. The "previous question" haying 
been answered, that other question remains to be answered, — 
" How was this F " that is to say, how was it that aQ»r young 
Cain Colton had gladdened the heart of old Job Oldstock oy his 
proficiency and skill in wooden spoon-making, he fell off into the 
careless and slatternly workman, and caused Job to lose all heart 
of his amendment? Cain shall again answer for himself, and 
retrace his own experience. 



CHAPTEB VII. 

Hie Hero zesumee his Narrative, and reaches the Threshold of another important 

Change in his History. >* 

I BBKBMBBB that I began to make inquiry of my new master 
and his wife, a few days after I had entered their dwelling, whe« 
ther they knew anything respecting my mother ; but tiiey shook 
their heads and professed ignorance. I took kindly to the 
wooden spoons, nj^qt <>i4y because the making theni seemed to 
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^ve me a li^ht to remain in Qnarrelton, my mother's town, and 
where I yet noped to leam aomethine of her and her relatirea, 
and hecaoae I was kindly and tenderfy treated by Job Oldstock 
and his wife Dorothy, but becanse this wooden spoon fashioning 
awoke the hitherto slmnbering faculty of the artist within me. 
I do not remember having made a single attempt to imitate any 
Jiving or dead thing, by curawing or carving, before I learnt to 
make wooden spoons. This looks strange to me when I think 
of it ; and yet, I doubt BOt» there are thousands who could call 
up like proofs of the power of circumstance on mind, habits, and 
character. 

Job had patterns for ornamenting the higher priced spoons ; 
but the patterns were rude, and I soon devised others that sur- 
passed them. Thence, I passed to attempt the carving of small 
jiieces of wood, with a common pocket-knife, into miages of 
dogs, horses, and men ; and from thence I began to draw on 

Saper and pasteboard with pencil, and soon to colour. Little 
f ary had taught me to read ; and now I went to a stationer's 
shop for my paper and other materials, the stationer conversed 
with me, ana recommended me to read some of the books in his 
circulating library; and I had soon a passion for reading. Next, 
a new and stiU more delicious feeling for music, which had also 
slept hitherto for lack of the sweet voice to awaken it, was 
quickened by the notes of the grand church-organ ; and a young 
companion soon persuaded me to leam to play the violin. 

Kind old Job was pleased with my new employments for a 
time, and so long as they did not so completely absorb me as to 
give me a disgust for the coarseness and monotony of wooden 
spoon-making. But when that change came upon me, I discerned ! 
that there was a change in him. Yet I saw that he could not ! 
easily exchange the tone of kindness for that of severity ; and 
some months of my declension as a workman went over before 
he gave me barsh words. These, at first, startled me, and -in- 
duced me to pay greater attention to the neatness and finish of 
my work ; bu^ in spite of my self-reproaches, I relapsed again 
and again, and at last, no reproof or scolding had any good enect 
upon me. This sore state of things could not fail to come to 
an end, sooner or later ; and it was suddenly ended in a way 
that I did not expect. 

I often tarried late with my companion to practise with the 
violin ; but one night, we were deceived as to the hour by an old 
ricketty wooden clock, and when I reached Job's door, I found 
it was fastened. Job rerj angrily demanded who was there, 
and when he had let me in, assuled me with loud reproofs, 
not only for staying out so late, but for my faulty wooden spoons, 

c2 
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which he pulled out of a basket, and then kicked tiiem ecm.- 
temptaously about the cottage floor. 

*' j?atientne88 ! patientness ! " entreated hia good helpmate 
Dorothy, who, notwithstanding my errors, had shown me almost 
a mother's tenderness. 

**Why, what shall I do with himP" exclaimed Job, with 
rising wrath ; ** he sets me fast/ I'm at my wit's end with the 
young ^ood-for-naught." 

''Patientness! patientness!" again entreated the good 
Dorothy. 

" Patientness ! I ought not to hear that from thee, Dolly," 
protested her husband ; " I'm a pattern o* patieaee ; and they 
must haye foreseen that I should be, or tne^ wouldn't have 
christened me ' Job.' Didn't I give him son words, till they 
took no hold of him P " 

" And now ihou giv'st him hard uns, do they stick any better 
on his stomach P " 

" Stick on his stomach, a young soape-^frace I a stick to his 
back ! and he shall have it, too I" declared Job, feeling his native 
patience forsake him, and actually beginning to lock about for a 
weapon. 

** On the peril of thy peace. Job, lay not a hand upon her 
child ! " cried Dorothy, springing from her chair by the fireside, 
and seizing her husband by the arm. 

Job's anger was quelled in a moment ; and he sank into a 
chair, and fixed his eyes upon me with a strange expression, 
which, joined with the old woman's words, excited my wonder. 

*' Do not sit staring in that fashion," said Dorothy, with a 
look of uneasiness, wmch, most likely, was occasioned by the 
inadvertent allusion she had made to my mother, " but do as I 
told thee : thou know'st thou hast Mr. G-ranger's leave, if the 
lad be willing, and Mr. Timothy will take him." 

'" Cain, sit down, and listen to me," said Job, speaking to me 
with some effort, and now, to my surprise, in a gentle tone. 

I sat down, with my violin and bow in my hand, and looked 
at Job earnestly, but aid not speak. I hadfefttoo much alarmed 
from the moment I entered the cottage, either to 6peak or ven- 
ture to sit down. 

" Cain," proceeded the old man, " would you like to leave 1^ 
spoon-making, and be a cleric in Mr. TJpham's oounting-house, if 
he would take you P " 

" I would, indeed," I answered in a moment. 

*' I knew he would," said Dorothy ; " and it is most fitting he 
should be there." 

" Mind thy tongue, DoUy ! " said Job, giving her a'peouliar 

nee, which she understood, and added, as it seemed with the 
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intent to oorer tins second inadyertence, " for his thin white 
bands are more fitted for holding a pen than for cutting wooden 
spoons." 

Job smiled,^ somewhat grimly, and said, " Well, well go to 
Mr. Timothy in the morning. Yon may go to bed now, Cain." 

I withdrew, at once, bidding my aged protector and protectress 
" good night," which they returned with as much kindness as if 
I had nerer given them any tmeasiness. They did not them- 
selves retire, though it was past their usual hour ; but sat by the 
fire conrersing in a low tone, feeling, I doubt not, too anxious 
and disturbed to think of sleep. My resting-place was on the 
ground-floor ; and some time after I was a-bed, they began to 
talk in their ordinary tone, either forgetting that I was near, or 
concluding that I must be asleep. Bnt I was as sleepless as 
they ; and again, without purposmg it, became an auditor of a 
dialogue which, although I beliered it concerned myself, was not 
intended for my hearing. • 

" I hope to the Lord it will be, for the best," said Job, " but 
if Mr. Timothy should find it out, and take offence at it, we shall 
lose our best friend, Dolly." 

•*How can he take offence at his own flesh and blood P** 
reasoned Dorothy. i 

" His father did," answered Job, sharply. J 

" True," granted Dolly ; " but Mr. Timothy has not his ! 
father's pride ; and it is said that when his father died, and he 
was free to do it, he made great inquiries after his poor sister, ; 
but found that she had been dead more than three years." j 

" I have never believed that, thou know'st, Dolly. If Mr. j 
Timothy had made great search about his sister, he would have 
found the lad, and taken him to bring up." * ^ ' 

" But the child was in the old crazed man's keeping. They 
lived like savages on the wild, it is said — and Mr. Granger con- 
firmed it, you know; and I suppose nobody would tell Mr, 
Hmothy anything about *em." 

" I fear he didn't wish to learn anything about 'em, Dolly ; 
but determined to observe the charge they say his father ^ave 
him On the bed of death, to disown the sister wno had married a 
mean man. If it be so, he would never forgive us should we"y- 

" Let us do what is right. Job," insisted Dorothy j " it will 
Ibringus the greatest peace at heart, even if we suffer for doing it." 

Job seemed unable to gainsay his wife on this head ; but after 
some minutes' silence essayed another line of anpiment. 

" Suffer ! ay, I fear we shall suffer," he saia; " how are we 
to get through our daily work if he leaves us P He does not \ ' 
always do his work well — far from it — but he's a ouick work- 
man, and his earnings are of great value to us. And then, who 
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18 to carry on the business when we grow older, as we ahall dc 
in a few years, Dolly P We're getting fast oyer the liill top, 
now — nay, i'faith, we're beginning to go down on the aide to- 
wards the chnrch-yard!" 

" True, Job ; and may we be ready when we get to the foot ! " 
was Dorothy's sincere ejaculation; " but I'm thinking," she added, 
" that while our lives last thou and I will be able to do as much 
work as folks are likely to call for. The trade is not so brisk aa 
it used to be when we were first married, thou know'st. The 
world o' folk begins to grow too proud to use wooden spoons, 
now-a-days." 

" Thou hast told a truth, though I'm loth to own it, Dolly," 
si^ed Job^and there was an end of the conversation. 

1 dared not tell Job and Dorothy that I had overheard them ; 
and if I had, they would have denied that I was the subject of 
their conversation. They had invariably checked me whenever 
I had uttered a word al>out my origin. They knew nothing of 
it, they said ; and I had better say nothing about it, for I should 
get no good by telling such shocking tales about murder, for 
the truui of which I could not answer. And I did not violate 
their injunction, even in the ears of my companion, the young 
fiddler. 



CHAPTEE VUL 

Cain Ooiton relates hia Introdaction to the great Merchant; and ahowa that when 
your Counsel loaes his Tongue, it is wisest to plead for yourself. 

Though Mr. Timothy TJpham was so rich, he had no sub- 
oppidan villa, no pleasant retirement mmidst the roses and holly- 
hocks of Eestvale and Slumbermead, Foppydale and Dreamfield, 
delightful retreats lying in different directions around busy 
Quarrelton. He always said he had never known any pleasure 
except in business, and had never had any time for seeking 
pleasure out of it. The large old house, therefore, which had 
already served three generations of TJphams, still served him ; 
and it stood close by his line of warehouses in the High-street. 

Job Oldstock, finding that the ereat merchant was not at the 
warehouse, timorously ascended uie steps before the porticoed 
door of Mr. Timothy s mansion, and very nervously lifted the 
knocker ; but did not strike with it, or let it fall. I, who in my 
eagerness had sprung up the steps at a bound, and stood beside 
him, felt impatient to see him stand and look so thoughtful. I 
stood a few moments ; but he did not move. 



" 'WLj don't yon knod ?" I aiked. 

" I'm thinking," he replied Euntjj, " we htd, nuj be, better 

I did not anairer ; but qiiirtlf laid ho^d of tke bell-pnll in tit9 
door-post, »nd drew it with all mv miebt. 

"Tlierel thoa hast done it tLj^elfV nid Job, letting the 
tnocker fall, as if I had remoTed eome dre«d responaibilitj fion 
hia EhouldeiB, and taken it on mj own. 

A footnuui in plain liTerr opened the door in haste, and aiked, 
rather sharplj, irhat we wanted, and whj we made »> mud 
noise. Job slammered with confiiEion, and I was compelled lo 
explain that we wished lo see Mr. Timothy, 

" Keep thj ton^e still till thoa art epokeo 



Mr. Timot^j," said Job to me with an aneuj look, when the 
footman had gone to bear the message within. 

" I will, umefis yon lose yoois," answered I ; and we were 



immediately conducted lo the presence. 

Mr. Timothy TJpham looked to be about, or somewhat under, 
forty years m af;e; and was a bluff, open-cotintenanced man, 
with a good complexion. Hi a forehead was already bald, and 
he wore spectacles. He was of the middle stature, and iraa 
somewhat stont about the gastric region ; but his appearance 
bespoke ereat activity. His dress was plain ; and neither the 
size DOT the fomiture of the room into which Job and myself 
were introduced were, by any means, imposing. He rooms 
were, I thought, inferior to Squire Femshawe's. Tet Job 
bowed, and bent his head and stroked it, with a mighty sense of 
awe, as he stood before the great meichant, in the great man's 
own house. An interriew in the counting-house, he thought, 
would not hare been so solemn. He said so, at least, to 
Dorothy, when he afterwards reported his errand; but it was, 
in reality, the errand itself, and Job's diTision with himself 
about it, which made him feel so uncomfortable. 

"Good morning. Job!" said &Ir. Timothj^, very pleaaantlj, 
"what is it that lean do for you this morning P ArenoneoF 
the clerks in the office P Or do they want to drive too hard » 
bargain with you, my good friend?" 

"Hot that, sir," answered Job, very slowly; "we haven't 
many spoons on hand, at present. I — I — didn't want to Be« 
you, sir, about — about — buying goods, sir." 

"Well, then, what is itP Sit you down, Job; and t«Il me 
what you want," said the merchant, in his most enooaiaging' 
tone ; " sit dowTi, my boy '. — Is this your son. Job P " 

" ISo, sir," answered uie old man, sitting down on the edge of 
a diair, and holding his hat before his tvcast, while he looked 



ruefully on the carpet; "but— it's about him that I— wished t 
Bee you." 

"Indeed! and what about him, Job? What's your nami 
my boy P and how old are youP" asked the merchant, tumln, 
towards me, and eyeing me observantly through the spectacles. 

**I am fifteen, or thereabout?, sir," I answered, "and m; 
name is Cain Colton." My reply, was given without mor 
embarrassment than, perhaps, the great merchant thought na 
tnral and proper in one so young, and brought into such 
presence for tne first time. 

** Cain ! bless me, what a strange name, to be sure !" etclaime* 
the merchant ; and, in his surprise at my christened name, m; 
surname seemed to escape his notice. " This is an anprentic 
of yours, I suppose, JobP" he went on in the quickiy-appre 
hensive way that seemed to be natural or habitual with him 
" and a country youth, of course ; for it is only the village folk 
who think of giving their children the queerest names in thi 
Old Testament — though there can be no objection to yours 
Job. My name is selected from the New Testament, and I lik( 
it all the better for that," the merchant rattled on. " But, now 
what do you wish to say about this youth, JobP" he asked 
continuing to look all the while at me, through his spectacles 
Job did not reply, and the merchant, without waiting, a^aii 
inquired of me, ** J)o you work at the wooden-spoon making 
my lad P" 

"Yes, sir/' I answered; "but I hope I shall not work at i 
much longer." 

"Ah! now is that? you should not be weary of work, yot 
know "-^and Mr. Timothy shook his head, and looked redder it 
the face — " we all have to work. It is our duty. I work verj 
hard myself. I'll be bound for it, I work much harder thai 
you, my lad." 

" I'm not weary of work, sir,** I declared, so soon as 1 coulc 
edge in a word ; " I'm only weary of wooden spoons." 

" Oh ! I see. You think you would Hke a trade with more 
variety in it. Well, I think it must be rather dull, making 
nothing but wooden spoons, and always wooden spoons. Whai 
trade, now, would you like to be P" 

" I shotJd Kko to be a clerk in your counting-house, sir," 1 
replied, manfully; "and my master. Job Oldstock, has oomc 
here to speak to you about it»" 

"Indeed!" exclaimed Mr. Timothy; and snatching off hie 
spectacles in a twinkling, he opened his eyes upon me very 
widely. He spake not another word for-^I know not how long, 
but it seemed to me a terrible long time ; and, of course, Jpb 
and I Bat in uneasf silence. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

Whicli is a firee Essay on Spectacles and Spectade-wearen, bj the Author. 

Permit me, reader, to seize tte opporttmity offered by tLat 
long and curiouB silence of Mr. Timotny, whicn Gain Colton has 
just described, to call thj philosophic attention to the signifi- 
cance of Mr. Timothy's position, and to the wisdom it proves 
bim to possess. Seest tnon not a profound meaning in that 
occasional act of the spectacle-wearers, — of whom mere are 
many in this world, botn in a real and figurative sense, — the 
figurative, perhaps, being more virtually real than the other P 
1 saw a barnacled man, in his angry haste, stumble over a 
wheelbarrow, one day; and it was, methought, most notable 
that he immediately pulled off his glasses to see what he had 
tumbled over. The philosophical corollary I drew was—that 
although looking at things with other people's, or with artificial, 
eyes may answer a man's purpose well enough, in the indifferent 
affairs of life, yet he instinctively resorts to the use of his own 
rude natural vision, when something presents itself to affect, 
very impressively, either his shins, or any other of his close 
personal interests. 

I mean that a wise man acts thus ; and, because Mr. Timothy 
&US acted, he, as I have already hinted, established his claim 
to wisdom: that is to say, common-sense — somewhat falsely 
named, seeing that it is about the scarcest of all the senses with 
mankind, and is the most valuable of all wisdom ; but that is an 
old saw of Dean Swift's. 

What I wish is, that all the spectacle-wearers would take a 
lesson from Mr. l^othy, and take off their artificial eyes, now 
and then. Such instruments are often treacherous. I question 
if the hastv man would have stumbled over the wheeloarrow, 
that day, if he had been without his spectacles. Aware of the 
imperfection of his own natural eyesight, he would have been 
cautious : the artificial eyes gave mm a rash confidence, and he 
broke his shins. 

I do not say that artificial eyes are of no value :'they must, 
of course, be valuable to all who are naturally dull of sight. 
Neitiier can any of us, however sharp-sighted, dispense with the 
aid of other people's eyes, at all times. We are compelled to 
see many things with the aid of other living people's eyes ; and 
the great bulk of our knowledge we may be said to look upon 
with the eyes of the dead. 
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It is the wealing^ of spectacles from mere affectation that is 
so objectionable. Doubtless, they often make a man look wiser 
than his neighbours ; but they cannot serve long to disguise his 
ignorance. He may play the owl with his glasses, and retail 
his borrowed wisdom with an important air, for a time ; but 
when you pose him with a shrewd question at the end of his 
prosy speech, and he looks over his spectacles, forgetting his 
affectation in his puzzle, and tries in Tain to answer you with, 
his own stinted wit, you quickly find out what his poor brains 
are worth. 

Who will wear spectacles from affectation when he reflects 
that there is great danger in using them P Ask the experienced, 
and they will teU you that the artificial eyes gradually spoil the 
natural ; that your spectacles become too young for you, and 
you too old for the spectacles. What an economy there would 
be in the inyention of glasses that grew old with the eyes! 
Your mechanical opticians are not the conjurors some folk take 
them for, since they have not reached that simple discovery. 

And then, how fragile and perishable are tne eyes they fur« 
nish ! Think what a precarious resort it is for a poor mortal 
to trust to eyes that may be instantly shivered into shining 
atoms, by himself or another, yea, in a moment ; or, that he 
may have left at home, in his other coat pocket, and he finds 
that out just at the critical moment when he needs them ; or, 
that some young wag may steal for fun, and in order to have a 
laugh at grey-beard wisdom ! Ah, it is best to depend on the 
natural eyes in your own head, so long as you can, — by my 
halidome, so it is 1 That is really all the philosophy I can make 
out of it. But, bear me witness, reader, I would have made 
more of it, if I had been able. Mr. Timothy has had time to 
consider, and it is time that the silence was broken. I was only 
intent on filling up the interstice in Gain Colton's story. Me 
shall go on agam now. 



CHAPTEE X. 

In which Mr. Timothy's Character, both for Wisdom and Philaiithio|»jr, is 

cstahUshed* 



" Indbbd !" repeated Mr. Timothy ; " but can you write? and 
can you write sufficiently well for the counting-house P" 

" WiU you allow me to try with that pen and paper, sirP*' I 

^ed, pointing to the table. 



"Bo 80^" umwend ibe meidiaiit; and I apfntMidied, and 
wrote in a neat and legible band — *' l^otby IJpbam, Esq., 
Quarrelton.'' 

The mercbaat's £u» beamed witb pleasure ! The "Esq.,"* if 
an npgrown man bad done it, mignt bare seemed a trick of 
flattmr : a boy could not be sospecfced of knowing snch a trick. 
Mr. aSmotbT felt sore tbat I bad written tbe "Esq." because I 
kad imbibeaTeiy proper notions of people, most likely from my 
master; and with increased respect for Job, yisible in bis 
behayionr, Mr. Timothy tamed to tbe old man, and said,-r- 

"Well, my good frioid, 1 sboold like to serre yoo, and the 
youth too, in Ibis afiair. I think yoa may send him to the 
coonting-bonse to-monow morning ; and, if ne suits us — ^and I 
haye lime doubt tbat be will — at the«end of a month, I will 
endeayour to make such arrangements about him as shall be 
satisfiictory to you." 

My heart bounded wiib pleasure at tbe merchant's words, for 
I thought myself sure, now, of a transference to the counting- 
house. But my fear was great tbat all would end in bitter dis- 
appcMntment, when Job, stiU with his eyes on the carpet, and 
turning bis bat round, yeiy tbougbtfuHy began to stammer out 
a — imt, 

" But — but* sir," said Job, while Mr. IJpham listened yeiy 
attentiyely ; " you see, Fye been thmlnng that we shall be bard 
set to do our work without him. And yet tbe lad's bands, (and 
the merchant looked at them, long) as my wife .says, are fitter 
for pen-work than spoon-makmg. And it isn't wise — ^I know it 
isn'^ Mr. Timothy—to force young oeople's inclinations against 
their will. I did not like it myMl^ when 1 was young ; but 
then, sir, yon see, it'll be a great loss to old folks, like Dolly 
and me, to lose tbe lad's help m our work." 

Mr. Timothy still eyeing me closely, had listened patiently 
to Job's speech, which took the old man a long time to deliyer ; 
bot, at the end of it, instead of speaking be rang the bell, and 
then sat down in his arm-chair till the footman came. 

" Bring Job a glass of ale, and the youth a glass of cowslip 
wine," be said to the seryant. " Now Job, my good friend," he 
proceeded, " I am about to say a few quiet woras to you ; and 
you must giye me credit for meaning well towards both yourself 
and this youth. Ibaye no doubt you feel that he is of some yalue 
to yoa as an assistant in your business ; but, let me plainly 
tell you — and do not let it hurt your feelings — ^it is not worth 
the labour of learning, this wooden spoon-maMns ." 

Job, for the first time, raised his head, and looked up, with. 
ofifended dignity ; but Mr. Upham went on : — 

1 Bay it is not worth learning. I haye some thousands of 
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your Bpoons in my warehonse ; I always take wliat you brin^ 
me, especially when you cannot sell your goods elsewhere: 1 
make it a rule to do so ; but I tell you plainly your trade will 
Boon be worth nothing. In a few years you will be completely 
driren out of the market by the Birmingham people ' 

"Hang and drown the Brimmajem folk!" ejaculated Job, 
unable to repress his wrath, at the probing of this old sore. 

"Nay, my good friqnd!" protested Mr. XJpham, raising his 
hand; "do not be so rashl Why should the Birmingham 
people be either hanged or drowned for trying to get an honest 
liying P If the public like their metal goods better than your 
wooden ones, can the Birmingham men help that P Do you not 
try to please your customers? And, besides, hare not the 
workmen who live in the town of Birmingham as much right to 
lire as yourself P" 

" Whr, yes," said Job, feeling ashamed of his heat and xm- 
charitableness ; " I can't deny that." 

" That's right. Job," said Mr. Timothy, rising and putting an 
end to our risit : " now consider of it by to-morrow morning : 
depend upon it the lad will do much better by entering my 
oflGice, than br staying with you to make wooden spoons." 

Job considered ; and Dorothy helped him : and. the next 
morning, in my holiday clothes— that I might be fit for the 
company of gentlefolk, as Dorothy said — I hastened away, and 
presented myself at the door of Mr. Upham's counting-house. 



CHAPTER XI, 

Cain Colton describes his Introdaction to soine' new Campaalons, biiefly note& hia 
Studies, and ^ets out on a Holiday j whereiq»on the Author <do8es the First 
Book. 

FoETH into a new and respectable world, it was with me now ! 
I had some glowing hopes, but a thousand fears, as I made the 
renture. Abore i3l I dreaded that Mr. Upham's "gentlemen 
clerks," as they were always called in Quarrelton, should take 
upon them to mortify me as an intruder into a rank that they 
would not consider my own. Yet, I must confess, that from the 
day I went among them I was for a longtime pleased with erery 
one of them except the second clerk. This was a tall, sinister- 
eyed man, who had not been long in Mr. Timothy's employ, and 
was no great farourite with the other clerks, but was understood 
to be highly ralued by his employer for his skill with the pen 
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and lit figarea. The first favour ho bestowed on myself was to 
give me a nickoame, and tliat at my vevy entrance into tiie 

"Good moraing, youn^ man," said tbc chief clerk tome; 
"your name is Colton— ia it not P As for the other name, 
Mr. Upham does not like it ; and we are to ciinnge it for — for — 
what tie dance was it, Mr. Crookjt ?" and he turned to the tall, 
piuister-Ayed man. 

" Wooden spooiu," wm the dry answer. 

" IfonaenBe t" said the diief clerk, " we are to call yon, not 
Cain, bnt kik — kik — l^utnte — tiiat'i it ! ^There's your ■tool—' 
next to OsbertoB — and he'll show you what to copy. Take yonr 
plooe, andaiiooess to yon 1" and lie turned away, and I was iood 
seated at iny new employ. 

So now I had two new names I I certainly liked one of them 
bett«rthaomyown. XbadreadoftheDaniHhlunffofBnfTlandwho 
rebuked bia oourtiera, and ail that ; and I was ^ea^ed to reueive 
his name in lieu o! that of the first o^orderer. Perhaps I ahould 
have felt hurt at the other name, if the clerks in the office had 
not eehoed tlie words " Wooden spoons ! " with guch remarkable 
good-homour. Besides, I thought now I had done with the 
spoons the name could not hurt me ; and with that thought I 
put down the dislike which sometimei aroae within me when I 
afterwards heard the nickname repeated. But I could not put 
down Kay diihke to Mr. Crookit, the second clerk. The man 
never apdte hwdilr to me ; it was the extreme softneta and 
eor^t sarcasm ot his nunser whidi gradotdly filled me wiUi 
■TenioB for him. 

The chief clerit, Mr. £lder, waa a brisk Uttle man, who had 
. aerved Mr. Timothy'a &ther, and had been with the Upham 
iamily nearly all hia life. He waa at leaat fifty years (dd— perhaps 
nearer aixty — when I entered the offioe, but was as active and 
limber aa the youngest in the counting-house ; and, though a 
aealouB preserver of ocder, waa unifor^y kind and cheerful. 
Him I learned to lef ard with afiection as well as reapect, aikd I 
gradually became a great favourite with Mr. Elder. 

There were three other clerka, besides Mr. Elder and 
iil. Crookit, bnt none of them oonld be called a cmnpanion for 
myself— for two of them had reached their majority, and wore 
Jarge whiskers : and the otber. Master Oabeme Osberton, though 
aeit^r so old nor so tall aa myself, soon gave me to know that 
he came from London, and hjs father was a gratleman. So I 
took the hint, and never sought to be intimate wiUi him ; never- 
theless, excepting hia httle pride, there was nothing diaagreeahle 
in hia temper or deposition. 

Ifor, wben out oi tht oSSet, could X any longer asaocdate plea* 
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Bantly with my companion the violin-player. He grew shy 
me, and threw out hints that a book-keeper was a mock gent 
man, and that he knew I began to think myself too grand 
keep company with him, who was only a poor mechanic's appr( 
tice. The charge of pride was untme, but I could not endi 
this Tulgar banter, ana in the course of another year this you 
and I became comparative strangers to each other. At nrsi 
felt sorry at our estrangement, for he was a good timist, a 
quick at seizing every mechanical use of the bow ; but he ^ 
utterly without a musical soul, and I soon found there w( 
plenty of mechanical fiddlers in the world of Quarrelton, whc 
company I could have if I needed it ; but I found better. 

What an army of old travellers, voyagers, and other bm 
battlers with luck and loss, fortune and misfortune, I becai 
acquainted with as I took them down now, in lieu of nov€ 
from the shelves of the circulating library ! The world of histoi 
and the still greater world of Shucspere, were soon, too, my o^ 
Meanwhile I continued my practice on the violin ; and in art ^ 
advancing boldly, having become a landscape-painter in 
colours. My occupation as a clerk had also charms for i 
unexperienced by my colleagues — ^for does not Intelligence fi 
its pleasant food and stimulus where Dulness and !Bolly ya^ 
and say all is tasteless and tiresome P The entry of the nan 
of multifarious articles of merchandize on bills, journals, a 
ledgers, instead of wearying me, as it did Master Osbeme Osb 
ton, only prompted me to inquire into their uses, or the mode 
their manufacture, or the manner and clime of their grow 
Mr. Elder could seldom answer my inquiries on these subjec 
and I would not ask Mr. Crookit : when I could find an opp< 
tunity to inquire of Mr. Upham, which I ventured to do in cou] 
of time, the merchant not only afforded me considerable infom 
tion, but expressed pleasure with my cariosity, and charged i 
to cultivate it. 

I scarcely needed that kind of encouragement : what I wani 
was, the means of satisfying my curiosity, which was continua 
growing. To botany, the only new science within my reach 
a student, I turned earnestly, with a book of elements, whicl 
had purchased. In the course of one summer, I becai 
acquamted with ahnost every variety of wild-flower, moss, a 
grass, in the neighbourhood ; and pursued my wandering studi 
before and after office hours, over field ana hill, with a delig 
that was as refining as it was new. 

By the time that I had reached nineteen, I was conscious 
being so far a sort of altered existence that I looked back up 
my early boyhood as a kind of dream, or a story I had learned 
some otner humaa creature's exp^ienoe. The image of littieMa 
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was that, nmplr, d » pleanng child ; and all mj early plearares 
were either cnildinh or lo rode that they teemed to hare been 
the pleasures of a jcfwag barbarian. For a larger aoqnaintanee 
with science I had inteiue yearnings ; for painting and nrasie I 
was all passion : whererer I heard there was a pietore— and 
there were two or three small but good collections in and near 
Qnarrelton — ^I went to see it, snd onen repeated the risit, and I 
was nn wearied in my^ endeavour to excel as a painter. To Handel 
I was attracted with' a feeling of awe and worahip, by the per- 
formances of the church organist, who was erer finding sn occa- 
sion for introducing the music of the great master ; yet I could 
not relishi Huidel's music on my violin, with my imperfect skill ; 
nothing but the organ itself-— for I had never neard a full band 
and choir — seemed fitted to realise his mullifofm coloasid con- 
ceptions. My musical practice was confined chiefly to the ain 
of ballads ; but I yieldeNl to their sweetness till I often placed 
myself into a nervous ecstasy. * 

I should have observed that though, for the fint year of my 
clerkship» I had continued to lodge with ancient Job snd Dorothy, 
I now lodged and boarded with Mr. Upham. This was a ]pri- 
vilege he had never before conceded U> a deric : I was a favoorite, 
that was evident. I had rising hopes that Mr. Upham had a 
secret knowledge of my birth, and that this, his marked act of 
preference for me, would in time be followed by a decisive 
declaration. But time wore on, and his bearing towards me was 
still thie same. 

'* Mr^ Canute," he would say, "it is a firm maxim of mine-* 
indeed, I may say it is my greit principle — ^that a merchant is a 
gentleman. I am happy to see tiiat you have the tastes of a 
gentleman — ^I mean me mental tastes---and I wish to assist you 
in cultiTSting them." 

He ncTer made any more pointed communication io me than 
that, and never laid aside what I must call the commereial 
manner in his behaviour to me. It was slwajrs ** Mr. Csaote '' 
this, and ''Mr. Canute " the other, when he addressed me $ and 
'* Yes, sir," and " No, sir," when he answered me. In f^9 he 
spoke to me invariably as he did to the other cleriks, and to men 
of business ; and for the first four years of my beiujg uk his 
service, I never heard him employ any other than businefs lao' 
guase to anybody; it seemed as if commeitisl phfBses ^^^ 4m* 
mother-tongue. 

Mr. Timothy had been married ; but his wedded life fSS too 
short to soften or otherwise alter his business eoo^tiUition, 



wife had died within a year of tiieir marrisge. Bo4 ^^^ 
after tlie birth of a daughter. The cl^ bad nerer been if* ' 
father's house fi:om innney. I learned ftom ^ M i 
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keeper that she was with rioh lelationB abroad, and was to oome 
home ere long, for she was now a ffrown woman. But the time 
was not fixed ; her &ther never spoke of her, nor, indeed, of any 
of his relatives, living or dead, and I often wondered whether, 
when she came home, he would address her in his habitoal 
dialect of advices, journal, and ledger. 

There is no need that I should be more difEbse in this part of 
my recital. I must have been half-way, at least, into my 
twentieili year, when I drooped &om mentsl overtoil. My 
trembling weakness and pale lode drew forth tenderer expres- 
sions of sympathy^ day by day, fipom Mr. TJpfaam. At last, in 
spite of my reluctance, he sent for a medical man. I was pro- 
nounced to be in imminent danger of a decline, if I had not 
some immediate relaxation. A month's holiday was forced upon 
me, by patron and physician. I was ordered to go out — ^to do 
what I liked, wherever I liked. Mr. Timothy astonii^d and 
overpowered me, by forcing a purse of fiflr pounds into my 
hanos ; and I bowed grateful acquiescence, while he said, 

" Mr. Canute — ^I entreat — ^I insist-^^liat you oblige me by- 
making your arrangements." 

And I " made my arrangements" forthwitL 
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A YOirsB aitist— or one wbo willed to become an artist — smitten 
with admiration for the pictures of Gainsborough, deserted a 
busy, tradiDi^ town, at the oeginning of a fine autiunn, promising 
himself a few weeks' pore enjoyment in an obseirant walk 
through the qoiet seenezy of oar midland counties. With a 
light knapsack strapped to his shoulders, and a portfolio in his 
hand, he proceeded leisurely along, shumiing towns, and only 
halting in yiUa^ to rest for the night, or to sketch some little 
church, attractiTe less by its architecture than the repose of its 
situation. Thus pursuing a zig-sae course through three coun< 
ties, by the middle of October he nad reached tne borders of 
Shakspere's natiye shire, and was within a few miles of the 
poet's birthplace. 

As the softening influences of the season be^jan to be shed 
more deeply oyer field and hamlet, and foliage tints grew mel- 
lower and more Yaried, the rambler felt less power to keep the 
resolution with which he had set out : that of storing his mind, 
rather than his portfolio, with images of rural life, and pic- 
turesque fragments from the woodlanos. With the poetic feeling 
of a l7ne artist, he often found it impossible to forego sketching 
some grand gnarled oak, which called up associations of historic 
interest ; or a storm-broken elm, asserting its vigour b^ sending 
forth new brandies firom the stump, and thus re-arraying itself 
wdth a verdant diadem, like a proud chief refusing to acknow- 
ledge conquest by a force which has inevitably snom him of 
pre-eminence ; or some hoary thorn, the barrenness of whose 
ozanches was concealed by embracing dusters of shining ivy, as 
man's decaying age is gladdened by the affection and smilp' 

P 
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his neighbours and friends. A group of cows, cooling themselvefl 
in a stream, and sheltered from the sun's glare by a bank covered 
with drooping alders, now and then moved him to resort to his 
pencil ; and still oftener did he feel compelled to make palpable 
record of a peasant's child beheld at its gambols, of the coy 

f races of a cottage-girl, or of the pictorial effect produced by a 
and of sturdy labourers, surtounded with implements of their 
rustic employ, and other accessories of rural life. 

It wa£ some hours past noon, and a wooden guide-post, marked 
with the distance from Stratford-on-Avon, served as a monitor 
to his conscience that, having so often broken his original reso- 
lution, he ought to shut his eyes against further seducement, 
and fix his thoughts on a serious subject. His thoughts ran 
in sentimental vein^ for the enthusiast had seen but twenty 
summers. 

" A pilgrimage to the shrine of the greatest poet was one of 
my purposes in setting out,'* he said to himBeif ; ** and I ought 
now to abandon this paltry practice of making gross marks of 
every pretty thing I see, and let the mind not only store up 

Pictures for herself, but be free for her nobler work of reflection, 
am now in Shakspere's own land. Great natures, it seems, 
do not need to be born amidst what is called sublime scenery ; 
mountains rising grandly out of lakes, crags browed with dark 
pines, or rocks lashed by the foaming ocean. This is a realm of 
quiet beauty, and breathes of comfort and home, the two words 
so truly and dearly English. This land of rich and smilinj^ 
softness nurtured Shakspere's great heart; and upon flowers 
such as these he looked in his boyhood and youth — nay, upoA 
those very trees it may be, for those oaks must be three cen- 
turies old, or near upon it. Oaks ! there are some finer still !— - 
why, that is the grandest old fellow I have ever seen I I mutt 
sketch him ! I shall never forgive myself, if I lose the image of 
that glorious tree !'* 

Shakspere and sentiment were at once ibrgotten, and <M(Ur 
eager artist sprang over a low fence, and began to advance 
towards the giant oak, whose imposing stature and breadth had 
thus suddenly dissipated his resolve to think instead of employing 
himself so often with making manual records of what ne saw. 
One little enclosure crossed, liowever, and he came to a halt. 
On the other side of a second fence, there was a deep mnninfir 
water, too wide for him to leap, and yet it only i!ousea his zetl 
to get over. Examining the line of hedge, he saw the trunk of 
a large decayed willow bending over the water. With a litUe 
efibrt he broke it off from the root, and placed it athwart the 
brook. But in attempting to cross this rude bridge he failed, 
and only escaped a complete bath in tha stream by nimblenMs^ 



"Wdldone! Bat it s a bsd oaea. Better trre it up ! " 
He Jooked Toond, b«t eoold see bo one ; ret some To»ce ut- 
tered tiieM iroidB. It eookl not be imsLfmaticm ; it must be 
some one wlio warn mnr^ing him from a hidinjr-plsce : m thought 
wliidi ODly vendeivd him more reaoliite. So he i^aeed tlie wi]. 
low tnmk agna across iks iCreaB, aad tins tone so fizmlj, tkift 
he t^maJr panBed over. 

Again B0 looked cages It around for some haznaii Amui, hut 
saw none, lliere vere tncea of a footpath near the oak, and a 
wooden bendi whidi CBaUed him to rest. He toon eomTneneed 
hisflketehof tint king oi trees, and heesme so absorbed in his 
woik as to fotgei the Toiee, and not to perreiTe that he waa 
watdied. His dimwkig was nearij eompleted, when he was 
startled hj a hsrsh Tmee iHiicli pronownoed, dose at his ear, — 
" Yon are bnsjy my Tomg friend ! ** 

He ^sneed b^ind him, and bdield a duk-Tisafied man, 
dressed in a plain Uaek snil; and hating the nnmistakeable 
bearing of a gentleman, bnt whose penetnUxre look and featnres 
seemrato ham so fbrindding, that they rendered him nnable to 
reply immediafcdy ; and when he did speak, he only said, faintlr, 
" Yea, sir,- 

" Go on ; do noi let me iatermpt yon,"* said the stranger, in 
the same sharp tone. 

'* Oh, I hare finiriied,'* retomed the jonth, hmrying away 
the sketch into hia^portfolio. 

"Finifliied! Arc are yon an artist ? " 
" I am— that is, I hope to be one," was tiie timid answer ; 
for the gentleman ecmreyed so mndi reproof by the way in whidi 
he nttexed his Isst words, that the yonng man was confused not 
a little ; bnt the gentlenmn seemed to take no notice of it, 

" Yon appear to hare a budget of curiosities tho^,** he went 
on ; " maj the aUowed tolook at them ?" 

And, wifhonft waiting for pomtssion, he took oat half a do^en 
sketches firam the case at a grasp, and turned them over quickly 
and somewhat eontemptnoosly, noi bestowing more than a hasty 
glance on eadi of them. 

"^ So : tr ees, ^ong^mien, and eows ! I find no pigs among ^ 

them," said tiie eritie, ** or I should hare judged tou were a 
disciple of drunken George. 

** Drunken George ! "* eehoed the young man, in amazement 
at both the language and manner of tlus disagreeable gentleman, 
as he inwardly called the stranger. 

•• Ay, drunken George — noor Moiland, I mean ; he deserres 
to be mentioned with mty, for he was a clever savage. But he 
is not your exemplar, I see. ITkkimy mp another kandfrnX 
shetehet.l Yet» you hare chosen your school, I suppose ? 
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whose godhead dojou swear P Kot by that of Michael Angelo, 
like garraloos old vasari, I'll wager sixpence. [2%6 second hatch 
of drawings was thrown down, and a third taken up A Ah, I haye 
it ! You worship the hasty dauber of whom Euseli absur^y says, 
'Nature was hu teacher, and the woods of Suffolk his aca- 
demy.' — A. foolish flourish ! but writing without the license of a 
stroke of rhetoric would have been as tasteless to Puseli as barley- 
dumpling to my man Dick, without treacle and vinegar." 

The oddity of the stranger's remarks would have proyoked the 
young artist's mirth under other circumstances ; as it was, his 
displeasure was so far lessened that he only replied, with a slight 
petulance, — 

" I think, sir, that Gainsborough was a great natural painter." 

" Natural ! Do you mean natural born P There are nlenty 
of natural-bom fools, mY young friend, but no natural-bom 
painters," asserted the other, scornfully. 

A challenge to reason out his dogmatic assertion would have 
been hurled in l^e stranger's teeth, had not his quick look in the 
direction of the footpath, and a sudden and pleasing change in 
the expression of his face, checked the youth's temper and 
tongue. 

" Here comes my summoner to dinner !" cried the gentleman; 
''you are a trespasser, and the penalty is that you do not refuse 
me your company for the evening. You must rest somewhere ; 
and you will do me a favour if you will rest with me ; we have 
not far to go. Come, you must not deny me : I can show you a 
few pictures by masters better wQrth your discipleship than is 
the Suffolk academician of the woods.' 

A slenderly formed, but very graceful young woman, with long 
and fair floating hair, was beheld hastening fSons the footpath 
while the gentleman spoke ; and as he ceased his daugnter 
stood by his side, and received his caress with words of foncuiess. 
It might be that this sudden apparition seemed to harmonise so 
agreeably with the sylvan scene around, in the imagination of 
the young artist, or that the severe and cynical character of the 
fjEither rendered the vision of his daughter more captivating by 
contrast ; but, however it might be, the young man s purpose^ 
for he had entertained one — of rejecting the gentleman's mvita- 
tion, was gone ; he was reluctant to quit the father, because he 
desired to remain with the daughter : that was visible enough in 
his eyes, though he did not speak. 

" Una, my love," said the father, " this young gentleman con- 
sents to favour us with his company this evening ; he ia not 
dumb, but only seems so for the nonce. I will carry his knap- 
sack, if he will allow me to unstrap it ; you take his portfolio,—- 
"Here are some jpretiy things in it that you will like to see^ if he 
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''Do 8o/' aoBwered the mercliaat; and I approached, and 
wrote in a neat and legible hand — '* Timothy tJpham, Esq., 
Quarrelton." 

The merchant's face beamed with pleasure! The ''Es<i.," if 
an upgrown man had done it, might have seemed a trick of 
flattery : a boy conld not be suspected of knowing such a trick. 
Mr. limothY felt sure that I had written the " Esq." because I 
had imbibed yery proper notions of people, most likely from my 
master; and with increased respect for Job, yisiole in his 
behayiour, Mr. Timothy turned to the old man, and said,-?-* 

" Well, my good friend, I should like to serye you, and the 
youth too, in this affair. I think you may send him to the 
counting-house to-morrow morning ; and, if he suits us — and I 
haye little doubt that he will— at the •end of a month, I will 
endeayour to make such arrangements about him as shall be 
satisfactory to you." 

My heart bounded with pleasure at the merchant's words, for 
I thought myself sure, now, of a transference to the counting- 
house. But my fear was great that all would end in bitter dis- 
appointment, when Job, still with his eyes on the carpet, and 
turning his hat round, yery thoughtfully began to stammer out 
a — but. 

" But — ^but, sir," said Job, while Mr. TJpham listened yery 
attentiyely ; " you see, I'ye been thinking that we shall be hard 
set to do our work without him. And yet the lad's hands, (and 
the merchant looked at them, long) as my wife .says, are fitter 
for pen-work than spoon-makmg. And it isn't wise — I know it 
isn't, Mr. Timothy-*— to force young people's inclinations against 
their will. I dia not like it myself, when I was young ; but 
then, sir, you see, it'll be a ^eat loss to old folks, like Dolly 
and me, to lose the lad's help m our work." 

Mr. Timothy still eyeing me closely, had listened patiently 
to Job's speech, which took the old man a long time to deliyer ; 
but, at the end of it, instead of speaking he rang the bell, and 
then sat down in his arm-chair till the footman came. 

" Bring Job a glass of ale, and the youth a glass of cowslip 
wine," he said to the servant. " Now Job, my good friend," he 
proceeded, " I am about to say a few quiet words to you ; ftnd 
you mpt give me credit for meaning well towards both yourself 
and this youth. I have no doubt you feel that he is of some value 
to you as an assistant in your business ; but, let me plainly 
tell you — ^and do not let it hurt your feelings — it is not worth 
the labour of learning, this wooden spoon-making." 

Job, for the first time, raised his head, and looked up, with 
offended dignity ; but Mr. Upham went on : — 

*' I say it is not worth learning. I have some thousands of 
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" It IB but gloomy without/' observed the gentleman, catohia|f 
the expression of the youDg man's face; " but I hope the interior 
will atone for that. 1 have called our honae 'The' Hermitage/ 
since we have lived in it» but it is likely the name will be changed 
for a more cheerful one by our suoeessors. The building is old, 
but not 80 old as it looks to be; the builder, like myself, I guese, 
loved the fashions of his own age less than those of the ages 
before him/' 

As he spoke, he rang a bell by means of a large, old-fashioned 
handle attached to a post which stood on one side of the moss- 
grown path that led to the house*door ; and, after a little delay, 
the door was opened by a white-headed old man, in a neat brown 
suit without marks or badges. The wearer, too, looked so happy 
and independent, that, if met without the gate, he would scarcely 
have been taken for a servant. The young lady gave kirn her 
hand, and he took it with a smile, ana uttered something like a 
blessing upon her. ^ 

" Did you fear you had lost her. Miles P " said the gentleman, 
playfully ; '* why, she cannot hare been out of your sight more 
than half an hour. Come, we hare brought nome a visitor : 
here, take his baggage upstairs, and he will follow you, to the 
green bed-room. Please entrust your more valuable luggage to 
me," he added, addressing the artist and extending his hand f(»p 
the portfolio ; " you shall find it safe in the dining^-room, and we 
shall be glad to see you there so soon as you can join us.'* 

A heavy winding staircase led np from the entranoe-hall i and 
the old man, Miles, mounted it with an activity that surprised 
him that followed. They left the staircase for a lone gallery 
which extended, the youth thought, throughout the whole length 
of the building ; and Miles then preceded the yisitAut into a large 
bed-chamber, where the hangings and ohair^ooyers, as well as 
the paper on the walls, were all of dark green. There were 
around the room sevend pictures, which would have fixed the 
attention of our artist, had he not been warned rery earnestly 
by the old man, who was busily pouring out water from a ewer 
which looked much like an Etruscan yase, not to loiter. 



Get yourself washed as quick as ye can," urged Miles, look- 
ing full of smiling kindness, ** for the master does not like to 
wait for dinner ; it puts him rather out, you understand/' he 
added with an intelligent nod : '* shall I unbuckle your little 
pack P What a handy sort of a thing it is to travel with ! " 

" If you please ; and just giye me out the clean shirt, and a 
dean neckerchief"-^ 

" Shirt ! bless ye, you mustn't stay now to change shirts : I 
tell ye, the dinner will be on the table in a minute; just hand 
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and ftt figures. The first fayonr he bestowed on myself was to 
give me a nickaamet and that at my v^y entrance into the 
office. • 

" Good morning, yoan^ man," said the chief clerk to me ; 
"your name is Oolton — is it notP As for the other name, 
Mr. XJpham does not like it ; and we are to change it for — for— 
what tke deuce was it^ Mr. Crookit P" and he turned to the tall, 
sinister-eyed man. 

** Wooden spoons," was the dry answer. 

" JN'onsense t" said the chief clerk, " we are to call you, not 
Cain, but kik — kik — Canute— that's it! Jhere's your stool- 
next to Osberton — and h^'U show you what to copy. Take your 
place, and success to you I" an4 he turned away, and I was soon 
seated at my new employ. 

So now I had two new names I I certainly liked one of them 
better than mj own. I had read of the Danish king of England who 
rebuked his courtiers, and all that ; and I was messed to reoeiye 
his name in lieu of that of the first n^nrderer. JPerhaps I diould 
have felt hurt at the other name, if the clerks in the office had 
not echoed the words " Wooden spoons ! " with such remarkable 
good4iumour. Besides, I thought now I had done with the 
spoons the name could not hurt me ; and with that thought I 
put down the dislike which sometimes arose within me when I 
afterwards heard the nickname repeated. But I could not put 
down my dislike to Mr. Crookit, the second clerk. The man 
never spoke harshly to me: it was the extreme softness and 
covert sarcasm of his manner which gradually filled me with 
aversion for him. 

The chief clerk, Mr. Elder, was a brisk little man, who had 
served Mr. Timothy's &ther, and had been with the Upham 
family nearly all his life. * He was at least Rfty years old— perhaps 
nearer sixty— when I entered the office, but was as active and 
limber as the youngest in the counting-house ; and, though a 
zealous preserver of order, was . uniformly kind and cheerful. 
Him I learned to regard with affection as well as respect, and I 
gradually became a great favourite with Mr. Elder. 

There were three other clerks, besides Mr. Elder and 
Mr. Crookit, but none of them could be called a companion for 
myself— for two of them had readied their inaiority, and wore 
Jarge whiskers ; and the other, Master Osbeme Osberton, though 
neither so old nor so tall as myself soon gave me to know that 
he came from London, and his father was a gnitleman. So I 
took the hint, and never sought to be intimate with him ; never- 
theless, excepting his little pride, there was nothing disagreeable 
in his temper or disposition. 

Nor, when out of th© office, jeould I any longer associate plea« 
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by what he believed to be the melancholy feeling created by liie 
conyersation of her father before they entered the house. Her 
eyes were downcast, and she did not speak during the dinner, 
except to excuse herself when her father pressed her to partake 
more heartily of what was before her. The guest's appetite was 
keen ; and what with its cravings, and the wondering of his 
curiosity as to the meaning of the behaviour of old Miles, he felt 
unable to make any very pertinent replies to Mr. Fercival's con- 
versation, which was kept up almost unceasingly during the 
meal ; it was about art, and the superiority of the giants contem* 
porary with Michael Angelo to all modem dwarfs of the pencil : 
that the young artist knew ; but he said little, partly for the 
foregoing reasons, and also because the chief speaker seemed not 
to expect much rejoinder. 

So far as the busy occupation of his brain permitted him to 
observe, Wilfred thought that Mr. Percival ate but little, and 
drank still more sparingly. Yet, amidst the conversation, or 
rather monologue, Mr. Percival continually encouraged Wilfred 
to eat and dri^ ; but our artist, being unused to wine, did not 
venture beyond a second glass. When the meal was ended, and 
before the cloth was removed, Una laid her hand gently on her 
father's arm, and interrupted him in a critical descant on the 
causes of the decline of high art. 

" Going, love?" he said, tenderly, and with a wistful glance 
at her sad countenance ; " charm away your trouble with a few 
grand chords of Beethoven, on the organ ; and send for ub bo 
soon as you are revived. We wiU do our best to keep you 
cheerful." 

The daughter rose without replying ; and as Wilfred stepped 
to the room-door and opened it for her, he perceived that her 
lip trembled, and tears were escaping from beneath her eyelids. 
Una passed him without looking up, though she slightly ac-> 
knowfedged his attention. He would have expressed his uneaai- 
ness, but the entrance of two stout serving-women who beffan. 
hastily to assist Miles in clearing the table, together with iiia 
recwring sense of mystery, contributed to restram him. Miles 
evidently expedited the clearance of the room, both of the table 
furniture and the women ; placed a box of cigars, a curiously 
carved tobacco-jar, and a large Persian pipe on the table beaide 
the wine ; lighted a lamp iimich swung nom the ceiling, and* 
placing a lighted taper beside his master, withdrew — ^makmg as 
much despatch as if his life depended on the entire work being 
accomplished in a given number of minutes. 

Wilfred, meanwhile, had noted the old man's intent haste, aad» 
as unobtrusively as possible, coupled it with the evidenoea o£ 
repressed excitability there were about the mouth and brow of 
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SereiTal— dnwing the inference that Milei knew his master's 
charaeter, and that there was something as mysterious in the 
latter as there was in Miles's behayionr towards himself. Wil- 
fred thns felt a natural increase of curiosity respecting the prin- 
eipal inmates of tlie house to which his introduction had oeen 
so unexpected and unsought for; and determined to make 
strict obserration of all he might see or hear while he remained 
in it. 

*' Do ^on take a cijgar P" asked Mr. Peroival, seizing the long- 
tnbed pipe and begmning eagerly to fill it the moment that 
Miles closed the door. 

** Seldom — ^rery seldom/' answered Wilfred. 

" Take one to oblige me ; you'll find these excellent," said the 
host ; and Wilfired complied. 

Perciyal had already lighted his pipe ; and throwing himself 
into a half-reclining position in his arm-chair» and placing his 
feet on a stool, began to send forth the smoke in donds, and 
with an air of intense gratification. Wilfred thought his face, 
compared with itself a few moments before, looked as if it were 
not that of the same person. The conversation was started in 
a way that took the yisitor by surprise. 

" Come, now that we are free and easy," said the happy- 
looking smoker, " tell me your name. Mine is Percival. Your's 



" Harlow," answered Wilfred, instantly ; and the next mo- 
ment, wished he had given the Christian name as well, — but the 
other was rattling on. 

" Thank ye. Well now, Mr. Harlow, you say you seldom 
smoke : I'm sorry for it, allow me to say. I should have had 
a higher expectation of your intelligence, if you had been a 
{[enuine smoker. Sut you are young yet; and you may 
miprove." 

*' I wiU improve, if you can show me that smoking will 
strengthen mj intelligence," said Wilfred, laughing, and desi- 
rous of following the humour of one whom he wished to know 
better. 

" That is not my point," returned the other, joining in Wil- 
fred's laughter; "I do not prescribe smoke as a recipe for 
fortifying weak brains ; but oxuy intimate that a love of smoking 
is an unmiatakeable sign that a man possesses brains worth 
owning." 

" And how does your wisdom arrive at such a self-comforting 
conclusion P " 

** Ipse dixit : by the authoritative declaration of a great man ; 
and not by the exertion of my own understanding ; for that 
would be crossing a stile that would guide one into the bye-way 
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of uncertainty for life. Thare is nothing like iaicmg a gnat 
man's dictum for a rule—" 

" If you wish to aave Yourself the labour of thinking—*' 

^' And to have ease of mmd. You must know that I had the 
honour of being seated in the company of iJie profoundly learned 
Doctor Parr» when very }roung. I think I see the imoke* 
tanned face, encompassed with uie large wig, of the ittnstrioos 
old fellow, at this moment. My companions — ^there were seren 
of them, all mature men, and we were waiting upon the magnate 
of learning to obtain the patronage of his name for a Hterary 
scheme — all accepted his invitation to smoke, when he had 
ordered ^ipes ana tobaoco into the room. I, al<Mie, did not 
touch a pipe. The safe observed it, and d«rting[ an awfol look 
at me, ne drew an immense bresdih, and raismg a Yefiuvian 
column of vapour above his head, cried out, * Young man, don't 
you smoke P ' — ' No, Doctor Parr,' I answered. ' All men of 
mind smoke,' pronounced that miracle of learning. Terror* 
stricken with his frown and his thunder, I seiaed a pip»<-«and 
have smoked ever since." 

The reciter laughed at his own stor^; and before Wilfred 
could make anv comment, left the whimsical subject, and dashed 
again into his lavourite theme. 

*' Pray, Mr. Harlow, how came you to make choiee of such 
ai^ imperfect model as the Suffolk man for imitation?" he 
asked ; *^ he was neither a great inventive genius, nor did he 
learn anything worth learning from those that went befbre him. 
He is not worth your following. If you choose the humbler 
walk of your art-*and I grant you that there is little prospect 
of encouragement for cultivating the great style in these dayft--^ 
take painters such as these for your pattem,"-^and he pointed 
to the walls of the room which were enriched with a score, or 
more, of works by the Flemish and Dutch masters. 

" I was noting them while you were commemorating tiie wis- 
dom of Doctor Parr," said Harlow ; ** and congratulate you, sir, 
on the possession of suoh treasures of finish." 

** Ay ; finish ! That's just what I want you to think about. 
Gainsborough never knew that there was such a word in the 
vocabulary of art. A scrawl-x*a dash — ^and a blurr <^ tricksy 
tints — and he imagined all was done ! " 

** But if there to no real merit in him, why did Sir JoBhiii 
commend him P " 

" Mere good*nature, my friend. Besides, Beynolds wouL 
not say severe things of any living painter who happened to b 
a favourite with the many. He was shrewd enough to knoi 
that the world would have assaUed him as envious, if he ha 
said them." 
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'' Bnt how n it tliat snooeeding times have oonfimad Sir 
Joshua's judgment P " 

"No trae artist confirms it. Gainsborongli's reputation, 
like that of every flimsy painter for effect, becomes less every 
day. But there," said JPercival, pointinf^ again emphatically to 
the pictures, ''you see ezceUenoes which are more warmly 
appreciated every day." 

'' Ghnmting them their high desert for perfect finish, wondrous 
delicacy and transparency of colour, and most accurate and 
patient imitation of objects not id ways the most dignified," per« 
severed the other, ** you cannot claim for them one attribute 
you denied to GainsDorough : great inventive genius. Hero, 
among your treasures, are hawking-pieces of Wouvermans, 
landscapes of Wynants and Both, and merry-makings of Teniers. 
The first has his white horse, the second his withered tree, the 
third his rock or day bank with its shrubs, and the other some 
indecency of the coarsest kind, slightly obscured and stuck in a 
comer. I never saw a considerable picture of any one of these 
artists into which these hackneyed marks of their lack of inven- 
tion were not introduced." 

^ *' But I have," returned Percival, with some resumption of his 
gravity ; " yet, what if each had some favourite form, some chosen 
symbol of his moral <xt artistic aim and meaning — ^why should 
he not be allowed to insert it as invariably in his pictures, as 
some affix their names or the initials thereof, so ostentatiously, 
to their worthless daubings P " 

'* I htfi your pardon, sir ; but you are now becoming too 
metaphysical for me," said Wilfired, with sincerity ; " will you 
be kind enough to repeat your question — or to put it in the 
form of a proposition P ^' 

" Neither, to-night, an' it please your philosophy," replied 
Percival, as old Miles opened the door and said tea was ready ; 
" we will resume the deoate at that point early in the morning." 

This was spoken with a n>ioe of the old sarcasm which had 
before annoyed Harlow ; and he would have felt annoyed now, 
had he not remembered that they were about to rejoin the fair 
Una. 



CHAPTER n, 

TiM Orgaa.— Th« Boneatrefs.— Hw Btona.— llie mgrstotioiu Picture. 

M1LX8 preceded his master and the visitor along a lighted pas- 
sage* and when he had opened a door at the end of it, Wilfred 
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was snrpTised to see that he had conducted them, not into the 
presence of Una, but to an elegant lavatory. On tiie side of th& 
room opposite the door, a stream of water rushed through a 
trough lined with porcelain, and sparkled in the light of a lamp 
which swung from the ceiling. On another side stood two 
mirrors in richly inlaid frames; and opposite to them a bath 
was partially discovered under a looped curtain of pale blue silk : 
on two stands of marble lay towels of snowy whiteness, and 
soaps of varied scents in ornately-cut vessels of Bohemian 
coloured glass. The taste displayed in a small space, and the 
eager zest with which Percival made his ablutions, gave Harlow 
a new and pleasurable idea of the habits of his host. 

The apartment in which they rejoined Una, and which Wil- 
fred conclu(}ed to be the drawing-room of the Hermitage, 
increased his admiration. Before quitting the dining-room no 
had seen nothing about this retired mansion, except a few 
valuable pictures, to give him any refined conception of the 
taste of iUi tenant ; but the room he now entered deserved, he 
thought, to be styled magnificent. The richness of the furniture 
both in pattern and material, the marquetry tables, and cabinets 
of Buhl-work, the crimson satin covers of chairs, stools, and 
couch, with the massive silver candlesticks and their elaborate 
workmanship, all denoted wealth, he thought, as well as taste. 
The pictures, too, with which the walls were stored, were set in 
very expensive frames ; but now, he observed, the subjects were 
Madonnas and saints, creations of Italian and Spanish painters* 
In a spacious recess, the gilded and adorned exterior of a large 
organ reminded him of Percival's charge to Una when she left 
the dinner-table. 

The lady herself, elegantly, and even showily attired, received 
him with a smile of sweetness ; but he inmiediately saw that 
there was yet a shade of sorrow in her face ; and he sat down at 
her request with a feeling of restraint. Her father, on the con- 
trary, was all animation, expressed pleasure at his daughter's 
recovery in somewhat rhapsodical language, and rallied her in a 
way that grated a little on Wilfred's ears, on her dependence 
upon sweet sounds for good spirits. Una answered pleasantly, 
and smiled ; but Harlow thought there was constraint in her 
look ; and, as if to relieve herself from Percival's raillery, she 
observed that she hoped to have the pleasure of looking into the 
portfoUo during the evening. 

"Let that remain till to-morrow, love," said Mr. Percival, 
before Wilfred could deliver himself of the modest complaisance 
he was framing ; " our talk must be as free and vagrant as the 
air to-night. The laborious gatherings by wood and field and 
highway-side of Mr. Harlow — that is our young friend's nam^ 
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jay love^-will need to be very seiionslj sunreyed. Mr. Harlow 
and I have already adjourned the discussion ofone grave problem 
till to-morrow morning." 

" I am very deeply obliged to yon, sir," said Wilfred, thougb 
it cost him an effort to saji so, wnile he observed the ripple of 
scorn which again flitted over Fercival's changeful features; 
" but I must decline to accept your hospitality beyond breakfast 
to-morrow^ as I purpose bemg at Stratford, and staying to see 
the house and tomb of the poet ; and I must then hasten home. 
X have spent too much time on the way, and I really must get 
back ; 1 must, indeed, without delay." 

''You will not be able to travel to-morrow," sud Mr. 
Fercival. 

Harlow looked at him earnestly, without speaking, and thought 
there might be some new mockery in his serious look. 

" Look here !" said Percival, sliding to the end of the room, 
drawing back a curtain, and opening a fi;lass-door. 

Harlow could see the strangely -discoloured and disturbed sky 
where he sat ; but he rose, and followed the other a few steps 
into the shrubbery. Dense masses of lurid and sulphureous- 
looking clouds were stretching over the heavens, and the gloom 
they cast was deepened in effect by a stifling closeness in the 
air, th ough trees moaned and boughs bent suddenly under the 
gust. Wilfred uttered an exclamation of wonder, seeing that 
the day had been so fine. 

" Yet I knew it was coming hours ago," said Percival ; " but 
jou are no great traveller, I miagine ; and you are young and 
strong, and can have had no heart-shocks — no wear and tear of the 
nerves to make you sensitive to electric changes. Those quick, 
^ot gusts that make the boughs quake and the leaves quiver, are 
electric. Indeed, the winds are all caused, it is most likely, 
either by electricity or the earth's magnetism ; but these gusts 
are the very breath of lightning. The storm, which is approach- 
ing, will be such a one as we seldom have in autumn, and the 
rain will continue, very likely, for some days. At any rate, 
there will be no travelling for you to-morrow. So set yourself 
at rest, and make yourself as happy as you can while you remain 
with us." 

These last words were uttered in so kind a tone that Harlow 
thanked his host warmly. Una had joined them, and Wilfred felt 
fiattered in hearing her say she was glad he would remain at the 
Hermitage to-morrow. Her voice shook, however, as she spoke ; 
and when they had passed again into the room, and Fercival was 
closing the glass-door, and covering it again with the curtain, 
Harlow felt some alarm at her paleness. Her hand trembled as 
she extended it to the tea-urn ; and though she evidently exercised 
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freat self-mastery, Percival observed his daughter's agitation, 
[e took Lis own way in assisting her to subdue it, claiming his 
cup of tea with playfulness, and asserting with glee, that scarcely 
seemed affected, — 

" Music will set you all right, darling ! Beethoren, or your 
own Handel, shall restore you very soon. Do you lovQ music, 
Mr. Harlow P " he asked, turning to their guest. 

Wilfred answered with earnestness that he did; and noted 
that Una looked pleased to hear him say so. 

** But do you prove your love for it P' pressed the father ; ** do 
you sing P do you play P do you know anything of music as a 
science?" 

" I scarcely dare say * Yes ' to any of your questions ; and yet 
I fill up the twilight hour of an evening, usually, with my 
violin," replied Harlow. 

" Spoken discreetly, and like a student," observed Percival, 
with a slight return to his old manner. 

"What may be your lessons, Mr. Harlow?" aisked TJna, with 
growing interest. 

"At twilight — when you cannot see the notes?" added Per- 
cival, with mock gravity. 

"Nothing that requires them, since I know the strains by 
heart," answered Wilfred, colouring, and wishing Una's father 
could speak three sentences without biting; "they are only 
trifles, such aa the airs to Burns 's songs, or the old Irish 
melodies." 

"Trifles!" exclaimed Percival, setting down his cup and 
saucer, and seeming impetuous to attack. 

" But, father," said Una, looking intreatingly in his face, 
" Mr. Harlow shows true musical taste in the selection of his 
favourites." 

" He does, darling," said the father, instantly subdued ; " but, 
my good friend," he went on, turning mildly to Harlow, " those 
old Irish airs are miracles of art, viewed as expressions of feel- 
ing; and the miracles are the greater, because they are the 
mysterious creations of rude ages. And though the Scotch 
melodies are less rapturously expressive, they are masterly 
renderings of the poet s thought into a higher language." 

" A higher language P " repeated the young artist, who thought 
the phrase questionable. 

" That must be a higher language which gives greater power 
to the first transcript of a poet's thought," affirmed Percival ; 
" we feel that Burns's own language is sweet — ^for it flowed from 
one of the noblest and tenderest hearts that ever beat in a human 
bosom ; but how much sweeter it is to hear it sung, or to sing 
it! The musician has, therefore, rendered it into a higheri 
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because mere powerfiil kngiutge ; bat we are to have no more 
argament to>night : we are not to relapse into metaphysics, you 
knoif. Mnsie to-night, and metaphysics to-morrow. Una will 
give us some music. Will yon not, loveP" 

Harlow confessed he had hoped for the gratification of hearing 
Miss Perciral play, so soon as he saw Uie inslmment in the 
room. Una's eyes kindled with a light that almost dazzled 
WilfVed, now the moment was near that she Was to touch the 
keys of her organ. Handel and Beethoven were again mentioned : 
the one with devotion by Una, and the other with passion by her 
father. And then he rang the bell eageriy. 

" Tell Miles I want him to serve the organ for your mistress," 
he said to a young servant-girl who entered ; " but stay ! he 
will be wearied to-night. You may send Dick in. It will help 
to keep the sluggard awake." 

'* I hope you will let me come, sir," said old Miles, looking in 
at the d<K>r ; " Dick is too clumsy ; and he does not understand 
the bellows." 

" Well, well, my dear old fellow, come to your old post," said 
Percival kindly. 

Miles had looked somewhat offended the moment before ; but 
his fkce became radiant, and he looked fondly at Una, as he 
went to die organ side, and laid hold of the bellows-handle. 

Wilfyred leaned against the organ-frame, and almost forgot 
bis own personal existence, whi£ he listened to Una's voice, 
and saw the wondrous manifestation of feeling in her face, 
as she sang **Ah, G^rammaehree!" "Kathleen Mavoumeen," 
** Savouma Deelish," and two or three other of the ancient Irish 
airs. He had not looked at her father, or old Miles, or he would 
have seen that they also showed intense enjoyment. 

" A challenge ! said Percival, gleefully, when Una made a 
momentary pause ; " Mr. Harlow can sing a Scotch song." 

Wilfred deprecated the challenge ; but the other insisted, and 
Una joined her father. 

Come, I will give vou ' The Banks of Doon ' first," she said ; 
you shall follow with • Auld Lang Sjrne,' and we will join you 
in the chorus. My father will then give us his favourite." 

Wilfred could not now resist ; and after Una had, with thril- 
fing power and matchless sweetness, as he thought, sung Burns 's 
most beautifrd love-lay, he chanted, in a full tenor, the poet's 
delightful song of friendship with so much taste as to draw forth 
the commendations of Una and her father. Percival not only 
showed himself a musician by the manner in which he sang 
" Highland Mary," but threw so much pathos into the notes, as 
Id cause Wilfred s wonder whether he were not really expressbg 
his own agonising emotions. Haxlow's conjedhire was strength* 
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ened, when Perciyal tamed 00 as to hide Ids face, and waa 
ailent when the young artist commended his perfoimanee. 

'* Do you know anything of Handel, Mr. Harlow P " asked 
Una, seemingly with tne intent of drawing off observation from 
her father. 

" A little/' answered Wilfred ; " and I should like to know 
more." 

" Begin with the ' Pastoral Symphony/ love/' entreated Per- 
ciyal ; *' and give us what you please afterwards." 

Una seemed to revel in the airs and choruses of the "Messiah," 
notwithstanding that gleams of lightning frequently were dis- 
cernible through the curtains of the glass-door and windows ; and 
the roll of thunder was loud enough to be heard even above the 
organ-music of the choruses. One tremendous crash made 
Harlow start, as Una gave the last peal of the " Hallelujah," 
and he thought that she also showed signs of alarm. Percival, I 

on the contrary, seemed to exult in the storm, and cried,-* I 

" I^ow for the ' Hailstone Chorus,' and then ' The Horse and < 

his Eider!'" I 

Una performed the terrific description of the plague of fire | 

and had with an energy which Wdfred, in his excitement, 
deemed almost supernatural, as he gazed on her frad and slender 
form. He accidentally glanced at old Mdes, and saw that^ 
though attending carefulfy to the mechanical* labour of supply- 
ing air to the organ, the old man's eyes were fixed on Una, and 
his look was full of anxious fear for her. A few moments proved 
that Percival had urged her sensitive nature bej|rond its strength* 
She delivered the solo to the next chorus with a magnificent 
power that perfectly appalled Harlow ; an overwhelming peal of 
thunder shook the very fioor before she could again touch the 
keys of the organ, and she fell back with a shriek. 

Old Mdes's anxiety had warned him of what might be expected, 
and he caught her in his arms before her father could reach her. 
Wdfred rang the bell, as Percival loudly requested him to do. 
The servant-women hurried into the room ; and Percival, who 
was now in a passion of tears, urged them to take his unconscious 
daughter to her chamber. He closed the door as they, assisted 
by old Mdes, bore her away, and then strode about the room, 
speaking as wddly aa a man who is insane. Harlow ventured a 
few words of conaoletice when his passion had subsided a little. 

** Who are you, sir, that presume to soothe me P " cried the 

distracted man, glaring furiously at the youth ; " I am a brutal 

wretch to have urged her beyond her strength for my own mean 

— '''fication. You knew nothing of her mother, or that musio 

"t of her very essence. 1 am a vde torturer, for having 

^^he fire w]§oh will soon consume a frame so feebly/' 
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He Bioff^df 9Md looked eagerly at Miles, who re-entered the 
room. 

" Hie dear child ia better*" said tbe old man, tremuknisly, and 
talking qt Una as if she were his own. " Y<»n had better qoietea 
yours3f, sir ; she wants to see jon." 

" Thank you, my dear old friend i — ^I'll go»" said PerciTal, in 
an altered and sulidnied tone, and hastened away. 

Miles lifted up a hand signi£ksantly, and then said in a whisp^ 
to WUfred,— . 

" Excuse me, sir; but you had better leave maator to himself, 
— ^Iknow his ways. Never mind staying to bid him good night. 
Tie will be better pleased to be left alone. Shall I show you to 
your room, sir? ** 

. " If you please," answered B!ariow,-^T he tJioogfat it wiser 
to tska the old man'a eooneel in whAl norel ciiHrnawtanoes^ ilian 
to trust to his pa^. 

Miles, brought Wilfred agiain to tbe gveen bedroom, aad wiMti 
be had set down the light, tamed and surveyed tiiie youth very 
anxiously before quitting him. 

"I must demand some explanation of this. Why do you 
somtini^e me a fleo<md time in this strange mannerP" aaid the 
youth. 

'< Wliat did you aay, air, that your name wasP /« it yoor 
name?" 

The youth either eould not or would ftot answer. Miles 
regarded hisa wiifeh piencing e3Fes fas a lew momeDJte, and then 
turned,. eilently left tiie chamber, and (dosed the door. 

** W^t on eariJi BK>red me ix> give them snek a name F '* said 
the solitary to himself 4 ''what but dread wngled with infatua- 
^oa f £ eould only hare given them a name which is no more 
mine than the one i have forged. And wby not one false name 
as well as anetfainrP Ajoj name raiher tiiuti liie doomed true 
one 1 I will be Willed ^krlow only,.while I stay in i^as house. 
And at wliat am I frightened F A shadow. Whsit knowledge 
aan tltts 4dd man have of me P It is ttost liksly an oddity of 
bis,--^Dr age has its peeuliaxities." 

• Hadow walked to and fio in the chambw revolving afid thns 
answering his own queries, and feeling indisposed to undress 
hitoself ; for ^e incessant glare and quiTer of ihe lightning, 
with the awful peab of thunder, oontributed to reiser him 
wdcefal and reatless. Thas an hour ^passed, and the fury of the 
wb&sm abated. Yery soon the Ugktmng was no longer visible, 
1^ thurider became very distant, «uid the wind sank, Idiough the 
rain cointinued to pour heavily. The eeesation of the thunder 
and lightning so much reUeved him, that he took up the light 
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vMcli Miles Lad left, with the intent of whiling away a little 
time by looking at the pictures on the walls of the room. 

The first pictore he approached was a small portrait. It was 
that of a lady, ^onng, and simply bat elegantly dressed. It did 
not make an instant impression upon him ; bnt, as his eye 
returned to the face of the portrait, alter scanning the ezecation 
of the drapery artist-wise, he thought he had^ some recognition 
of the likeness. The next moment he chid himself as foolishlY 
imaginative, and passed on to the next picture. It was a smaU 
and very beautifiuly •finished sketch of a landscape with cattle, 
by Berghem. But the trees and figures wove themselres into a 
mist before his eyes, for his mind was with the portrait; and he 
was compelled to return to it. It seemed now as if the eyes of 
the lad^ were filled with a meaning he had nerer before wit- 
nessed in a human countenance ; ana still his idea of recogmtion 
increased in force. Yet it must be imagination, he thought, 
since memory did not furnish the original of the picture. 

Averting his head, and resolving to look no more at the por- 
trait, he again and again felt drawn to gaze at it, till, in despera- 
tion at the tantalising power it exercised over him, he put out 
tiie light, thinking that the surest way of getting rid of nis tor- 
ment. Finding uiat the eyes of the portrait were still present 
to his mind, he concluded that his imagination was disturbed by 
the events of the evening. Gradually the distinctness of the 
portrayed face faded, as memoiy wanaeied over the sayings of 
Percival, and the chanjgeful excitement with which he delivered 
his sarcasms, and hurried from one subject to another. That 
first forbidding look was recalled, and then the voice ttom the 
'hirlden speaker, who doubtless was Percival, Harlow thought. 

** I ought not to have accepted his invitation," Wilfred said tc 
himself; " it was, indeed, a bad omen when the tree-tnmk failec 
me. But I have never been influenced by omens ; and he oonlc 
only be mocking me when he used the word. Yet, if there b 
any danger here, it must arise from him. There is a myBter; 
about the man, and an unpleasant mystery too, from the sort c 
dread which old Miles showed of him« And there is a my ater] 
too, about the daughter, with all her attractiveness. They ai 
a pair of inexplicables, and are nnHke any mortals I have evi 
seen. But it is only the father who is r^edly repnlsiFe," 1 
interjected, checking any unkind thought of Una ; '' uie daagHt 
has some secret aorrow,— that is dear ; but dhe manifests t] 
utmost gentleness, save when Perdval stimulates her excitab 
nature. Yet, what a soul of fire music discovers in her I X dbi 
never forget her face while she sang the song of IVIiriain.'* 

Harlow continued to soliloquize till his excitement yielded 
a feeling of exhaustion, and, at length, he undressed and soug 
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sleep. Bis rest was, at the best, bnt a nervoiu slumber, and it 
was filled with terrifying dreams. He did not fnlly awake till 
the morning was far advanced ; and his first step on the floor of 
the bedroom was heard by old Miles, who had been listening for 
it at the door, and now knocked for entrance. 

" I did not wish to disturb jou, sir," said the old man, looking 
quietly at Harlow, *' for I thought you might have had only a 
poor night. Miss Percival requests me to inform you that 
master has gone on a journey, liaying been suddenly sent for, 
and that she waits for you to take cbfiee. Do you want any- 
thing that I can help you to, sir P " 

" No, thank you. Miles," Harlow replied ; and the old man 
turned and departed in the most unconcerned way possible. 

" I need not have frightened myself with the absurd sus- 
picion that this old man guessed my secret," thought Harlow ; 
** he has relapsed into entire indifference as to who I may be. 
It must hare been the hesitation with which my own conscious- 
ness of disguise caused me to pronounce the assumed name that 
created a curious doubt in his mind." 

Laying his apprehensions to sleep concerning the behayiour of 
old Miles, and while refreshing his frame at the clear stream of 
water-*-for the green bed-chamber was also furnished with an 
apparatus for securing an indulgence in that most sensible of 
luxuries— Harlow speculated on tne delight he would experience 
in Una's company, for the day ; and yet anticipated a feeling of 
strangeness m being left in the company of a young woman, 
and without the presence of her father. He renectea that he 
knew comparatively little of the world, but he thought few 
fathers would thus suddenly desert home, and leave such a 
treasure to another's keeping, even on the most urgent necessity. 
Percival, he concluded, must have unbounded confidence m 
Una's strength and rectitude of character, or she would not thus 
be trusted with a young stranger. 

** My adventure is becoming more and more romantic," said 
Harlow to himself, " but it will fall short of the romance of 
love : I am a stranger to that whimsical passion, as yet ; and I 
hope I have too much common sense to be smitten "by it. Be- 
sides," nronounced his artist-thought, "her face is far from 
beautiful, although her form is graceful enough ; she is not en- 
dowed with outward attributes sufficiently perfect to make her 
fascinating and loveable, as a woman. I shall merely draw out 
her intellect; and I have no doubt the occupation will be 
pleasing and edifying." 

With these self-complacent musings, the young man did not 
neglect to attend, with more than ordinary zeal, to the careful 
adjustment of his dress, and the disposal of his hair. Was it 

X 2 
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because his sensory had thus become replete with the ima^ lie 
had been so industriouslj cultiyating m the lairror, that he had 
that strange thought, when his eye agiun cau^t the resaarkable 
portrait on the wall P 

" They are my own features — ^although a woman's I " he said, 
almost audibly ; " or am I as nerve-stricken as I was last nigb% F " 

He stood gazing at the portrait, till a sense of shame at the 
discourtesy he was committing, in making a young lady wait for 
her breakfast^ compelled him to huny down-«tair8. 



CHAPTEE in. 

The AiUsVs Day with the Musical £iithia8ift8t»nie Snd Of Ms H<dS4«y, sad oftlie 

Second Book. 

HiLBLow was charmed wil^ the unaffected and oomnon^sease 
way in which he was received by tTna» now she was no longer 
unaer the alternately depressing and exciting anfli^nee of her 
father. His notion of Percival's character nr^bited any belief 
that her behaviour was the result of careful education ; and he 
could only attribute the perfect union of natural fireedom and 
true modesty in her manners to womanly intuition. She did 
not apolo^se for her father's abrupt departure from the Hermit- 
age ; but mtimated that it was not unusual with him suddenly 
to take horse and journey into Wales, on account of the pro- 
perty and connections he had in that part of the kingdom. 
Wilfred knew not what other rejoinder he could make, without 
seeming rudely inquisitiye, than that he was glad the weather 
was clearing up, for Mr. Percivars sake, since the journey was 
so urgent, and the distance considerable. 

When Una came to apologise for hemelf, as having unwisely 
yielded to the excitement of the music on the preoeoing night, 
Harlow was in some danger of spe^ycing out nonest blame of 
her father ; but he happily checkea lus tongue, and insisted that 
the storm was a great cause of her distress, which, he sincerely 
added, he was glad to see had been but temporary. 

But it was not in the mere interchange of courtesies that 
Una and Harlow could remain companions through the hours of 
half-a-day and a whole evening. Wilfred was compelled to 
remain within doors, for though it was fair during the afternoon, 
the rain had fallen so heavily through the night that every path 
around the manor-house was flooded. Una excused herseli for 
occasional absences during the afternoon $ but they were only 
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brief, and scarcely gare Harlow time to tictt critically the pic- 
tures around the rooms. The portfolio was, of course, put mto 
requisition by Una ; and the terms in which she expressed her 
admiration of the sketches were such as the artist felt they did 
not deserve, though he was flattered by her commendations of 
them, and stiH more by her approval of his choice of subjects. 
Her taste, he thought, was more delicate than her father's ; but 
he did not say so. Indeed, he avoided the introduction of her 
father's name, from very intensi^ of desire to hear her speak 
of Percival, and fear lest she should deem him guilty of prurient 
curiosity. 

In the course of the affcemoon, he pointed to Una's portrait 
which he imagined he had discovered m one of the rooms ; and 
after eulogising the likeness, asked who was the artist. 

" My father ; but the portrait is not mine/' she answered, 
sadly ; " it is my mother's. 

"Indeed ! " exclaimed Wilfred ; *' I could have sworn it was 
your own. You must be strikingly like your mother." 

" I have no remembrance of hdr," said Una ; " she died when 
I was an infant ; but, from what I have heard my father say, I 
must resemble her in spirit as well as form. She was famous as a 
cantatrice in Italy, altnough she was Welsh by birth and blood ; 
her passion for music, in spite of her light hair and fair com- 
plexion, made many take her for a native Italian ; she was all 
abandon as a public singer — ^fbr my father could not persuade 
her to leave her beloved profession. Nay, he says, the energy 
she threw into it shortened her life : a source of aeep sorrow it 
has been to him ever since, and of more than he thinks of to 
me. But I ought not to trouble you with such a mournful 
story ; let us talk of something more pleasant. You seemed 
last night to doubt my fether's position — that music is a higher 
language than poetry." 

" The thought was new to me," said Wilfred. 

** You will, perhaps, think me fimciful," continued Una, " but, 
do you know, 1 some^mes imagine that music will be the only 
language of human beings in our happy after-state ; or, perhaps, 
here on earth, when the great age or universal civilization and 
refinement comes." 

Wilfred felt puzzled to reply ; but Una's face, he thought, 
began now to look so intellectually beautiful, that he constrained 
himself to say something, in order to incite her to go on. 

" Your fancy, if it be one, is very delightful," he observed ; 
** and so it would be to look forward to the time vrhen knowledge 
will be universal, if we were certain it would arrive." 

** My father," rejoined Una, quickly, " says that the imiversal 
diffusion of knowledge is to be regarded as certain. Science 
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Becures it : it is only a question of time, he says.' Bat I want 
to talk about music ; did you eyer think much about music as a 
language — as a means of expression P " 

''I cannot say that I have; yet it has expressed my own 
feelings hundreds of times." 

" But it expresses thought, it describes acts, it pictures all we 
see and hear, and what we know, — much more mtensely than 
spoken language.*' 

"You do not mean that there is any positiye language in 
music," said Harlow, growing too deeply mterested to accord 
with Una at once, and merely for the $ake of pleasing her ; 
'*how often are w<nrds, new words, set to an old air, and we feel 
that the music expresses the sentiments as fitly as before, though 
they are utterly diverse from those to which the air was originafiy 
composed!" 

" It is not so if the melody were composed by a true musician. 
You would perceive that, at least, permit me to say, if you 
understood more of music— you would feel it to be a real bar- 
barism, in such a case, to hear an air forced into the expression 
of words which it was never designed to express." 

" I have sometimes felt that such a real barbarism had been 
committed," granted Wilfred, "but yet I cannot — ^though it 
may arise from my want of knowledge — I cannot conceive that 
there is a positive, a fixed language in music." 

" Fixed? You are adding a word which does not explain the 
first, but gives another meaning. There is no fixed, no stereo- 
typed language in your own art : a j^sion is not expressed in 
the same way by any two painters, ^ut though fear or sorrow 
may be expressed by different modes in painmig, the represen- 
tation of either can never be mistaken for courage or jov — 
unless the artist were a dunce. Your art has no fixed, but has 
it not a positive language P And is it not the same with music P 
Can you ima^e a corpse borne to the grave to the sound of the 
college hornpipe ; or a company dancing to the chords of the 
Old Hundredth P And yet merriment nas a thousand modes of 
expression in music besides that of the hornpipe ; and solemn 
awe and trust in the Almighty have a thousana besides that of 
Luther's incomparable psalm tune." 

" I must confess I think I have been mistaken in one direc- 
tion," said Harlow ; " but if I yield that music has a positive 
language, it is not clear to me that it has an independent one. 
You say music expresses thought, describes what we see and 
hear and know ; but it is as an accompaniment to worda that 
we chiefly use music: she is, you know, the handmaid to 
poetry." 

"And do not your own art and sculpture bear the same namef 
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yet it does not deBcribe their highest vocation ; doubtless they 
often serve poetry devoutly ; as we agreed that music did, in the 
instance of iBums's songs. And, sometimes, music, in her earnest- 
ness, overdoes her work, and dwarfs the poet she was summoned 
to serve ; as in the instance of the grand air to Thomson's ' Rule 
Britannia :' the language of the song is poor, and inflated ; it 
will be forgotten, or only remembered with a smile ; while Ame's 
glorious bravura will stir the blood for centuries to come." 

** I agree with you there/' said Harlow ; but looked as if he 
expectea Una to continue. 

''It is not often so," she went on ; " Handel failed — ^if it be 
not profane to say that such a giant could fail — ^in attempting 
to portray in music the vivid and rapturous thoughts of *1X 
Penseroso' and 'L' Allegro.' But if he could not translate 
Milton's own ineffable Ifmguage into a higher, he transcends 
Milton in his management of a great subject on which they 
Jiave, each, essayed ms colossal genius independently." 

** I do not exactly know to what you allude," saicf Wilfred. 

''To the 'Messiah!' Handel's great musical epic. It is the 
true ' Paradise Begamed :' the proper sequel to the ' Paradise 
Lost!'" 

" There is glorious poetry in the ' Paradise Begained,' " began 
Wilfred, " gbrious poetry " 

" Such as none but our all-glorious Milton could write ! " in- 
terjected Una. 

" But vet I have always thought the attempts to overthrow 
noble old Johnson's objection to it were imsuccessful. It m 
founded on too narrow a basis ; the theme required a wider 
platform for full treatment than that afforded by the narrative 
of the temptation in the wilderness. The stupendous event of 
man's redemption demanded a more lofty and plenary effort 
from Milton. But does the ' Messiah ' fulnl the requisitions we 
might put forth for the treatment of such a theme P . 

" All — all !" replied Una, with triumphant enthusiasm. 

"I had understood it to be a grand, but hasty creation, 
thrown together in a hurry, and partly composed of adapta- 
tions from some of the great master s early efforts : the anthems 
composed for Christmas, and other festivals, in his youth. I 
remember reading, somewhere or other, something to that' 
effect : I think it was in a published correspondence between 
Zelter and Goethe ; but will you kindly interpret to me more at 

fiarlow bad now made a request, which, at once flattered 
Uzia, and roused all her intellectual strength. After a few pre- 
liminary remarks, deflning the subject of the " Messiah," she 
thowed that it was composed of eight sections. 
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"The £]»!/' said ahe» '' conchidiB^ with the magnificent 
ehoros,^ ' For unto us a ehild is born/ has lor its wh(de subject 
the prophecieB ci tha Old Testament direetij prefignrinf the 
adTent of Messiah." 

" I hare heajrd so mu^ of the * Mesitah * perfontted con- 
eeoidartkj" said Hariow ; '^but of the remaifider of the caratorio 
I have only heard fragments.*^ 

"The delight you most luiye experieficed in heann^ the 
intiodiKctioii wonla hare been increased a thousatKi times, if you 
had heard the wondrous sequel entire,** said Una, while her 
eyes beamed with ri^t enthmsiasmji ''bat I prooeecL The 
second section narrates the birth of the Diyine Child. It com- 
mences with the pastoral symphony, and eoneludes with the 
chcnrus of the angek, ' Glory to Grod in the highest ! ' " 

^^YoiB ha^e said that musie has a positire language," xn- 
termpted Wilfred, '^ and I think I felt that it had, while you 
played the pastoral symphoaiT on the oi*gan Isst night. Does 
it not describe the sweet ealm, the fmt, and peacefolness of 
might P" 

'^ Yes, night-^' Leila,* as the Arabs call it — night, so beautiful 
in the East ! with the flocks at rest, and the simple and happy 
shepherds watching them. That sweetest of symphonies shows 
that music has a higher yocation tiian that of being the mere 
handmaid to poetry. Handel has prored to us there the in- 
dependent power of music, and how rich it is in expression of 
its own. He would not degrade his art by fitting the words, 
' There were shepherds, &c.' to an air, lie threw them care- 
lessly into recitatiye, as not sufficiency poetical and richly de- 
scriptiye, though they are fbD of suggestion ; and created in the 
independent language of his own a^ that loyely scene of the 
happy night, when the benefieence of Heay^i was about to be 
realised for men." 

Una stopped, and Hartow could see that her earnestness was 
placing her again in danger of injurious excitement. 

" I am doing wrong ta require this explication of you," he 
said ; " to me who am but a smatterer in music, your interpreta- 
tion is of more yalue than I can express ; but for your own sake 
I must propose that we change the subject.** 

Una promised to go through the remaining part of her de- 
scription calmly, and with brevity. 

" I must hold you to ^our promise,'* said Harlow. 

** I will keep it," rejoined Una ; " the third section describes 
the Sayiour's ministerial life, commences with the air, ' Eejoice 
greatly,' and concludes with the light, pleasing chorus, *^His 
yoke IB easy.' Tlw fourth seetion, depleting with uneqpoaHed 
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patbetie power the safferrngs and death of Christ, commenceB 
-with i£e ehorfi9» 'Behold the Lamb of God!' and concludes 
with the recitatire, 'He was cut off out of the land of the 
Myinff.' The fifth has for its subject, the resurrection and as^ 
oensMm of the Sarioar: it bursts suddenly, in tones of returning: 
joyousness, on the ear, with the air, ' Sut thou didst not leave/ 
and ends with the air, * Thotuart gone up od high.' The sixth, 
descaihin^ the spread and uniyersal triumph of Messiah's gospel, 
in spite of earthly opposition, begins with the sprightly chorus, 
* Tbe Lord gare the word,' and ends with the splendid * Halle- 
lujah!' Thte seventh, portraying the Christian's steadfast con- 
fidence in a resurrection, commences with the beautiful air, ' I 
know that my Bedeemer lireth,' and concludes with the air, * If 
God be for us.' The last section completes the grand epic, by 
deseribing the eternal employment of the blessed in heaven ; it 
contains but two choruses, 'Worthy is the Lamb,* and the 
' Amen !' — and the great master, as a consummating proof of his 
doTotion, has almost exhausted his science in the construction of 
the last pieee." 

** I cannot thank you sufficiently for the trouble you have 
taken ; but must beg of you to solye me one mystery. You 
speak of the ' Amen ^orus ' as a matchless piece of science ; but 
to me it is a puzzle. I heard it once ; when, unlike the pastoral 
symphony, it did not speak a positive language to me. I could 
not eomfnrehend the meaning of the variations on the one word, 
*Amen!'" 

•• You would hare comprehended the meaning of the fugue, 
if you had listened to a performance of the whole 'Messiah,* 
thoughtfully. Handel is not saying 'Amen' in a whimsical 
way, at the end of his lesson, like a quaint clerk responding to 
the parson at the end of the prayers. He is expressing eternity : 
the eternity of praise," 

*• I see it !•— I see rt ?" cried Wilfred, full of admiration at 
once for the grand musician, and the fair panegyrist. 

** Take the first 'Opportunity you may have for hearing a full 
performanee of the * Messiah,' " said Una, earnestly, " and you 
will be wholly of my persuasion that Handel's work is the true 
* Paradise Regained :* the only worthy sequel to the * Paradise 

JuOSt. 

" That I will, I promise you," pledged Harlow ; " but I sup- 
pose it is only in the metropolis where such a feast can be 
enjoyed, sare very occasionally ; and I have never seen London 
yet." He was aoout to add that he lived in a small provincial 
town, but checked himself; and was wondering that Una had 
shown no ottriosity either as to who he was, or where he came' 
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from« when slie tittered words that coDvinced him how truly be 
had divined that she had some secret discontent, and had too 
much absorbment in it to be corions about others. 

" Kor have I," said she ; '' yet I think I must see it before 
long, whether my father consents or forbids. I cannot lead this 
life of stifled nature much longer, and continue sane." 

Harlow did not speak ; but gazed upon her face so full of 
elevated and yet painful thought, and asked, not in words, but 
by his look, wnat she meant. 

" That face which you think so complete a semblance of 
mine," she said, lifting her eyes to her mother's portrait, '* seems 
to beckon me to my destiny. My father thinks that he can 
promote the exhaustion of my musical nature, by feeding its 
over-indulgence in this obscurity ; but he is mistaken." 

Harlow felt that Una had opened for him a new. view of 
Percival's character; and was struck with the subtlety which 
enabled PercivaL, even while in a paroxysm of anguish, to con* 
ceal the real motive which impelled tne father to urge the 
daughter into a dangerous state of excitement. He dared not 
express his thoughts, and seized the opportune moment to ask a 
question which had been haunting him for hours. 

<< Your recurrence to the subject of one portrait, reminds me," 
he said, with as much indifference as he could command, " of 
an imaginary idea I had of another : I mean the small portrait 
of a lady in the room where I slept. I had a sort of teasing 
impression, last night, that I must have seen the person it repre« 
sents ; but it must be a false impression : of course, you know 
whose portrait it is P " 

*' No more than yourself," answered Una ; '* it cannot, how« 
ever, be the portrait of any one known to you : at least, I think 
not. Have you ever been in Wales, or resided in that land of 
mountains, may I ask P" 

" Never : I nave never seen a mountain in my life," answered 
Wilfred. 

" Then ^ou' have another indescribable treat to experience. 
The portrait was in my Welsh nurse's house all through the 
years of my childhood, and was brought hither when my father 
took the H!ermitage " 

Una was interrupted by a gentle knock at the room-door/ and 
old Miles entered, saying with a smile, — 

" The organ, nowP &ere is but an hour." 

" If you please, Miles," replied Una ; yet Wilfred thought 
she eyed the old man somewhkt uneasily ; but her face was all 
radiance the moment she touched the organ. She played and 
sang rapturously, and induced Harlow to sing; and they were 
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at the heiffht of enjoyment, when an hour had flown, and a time- 
piece in me room struck eleven. Old Miles suddenly let fall 
the bellows-handle, and the organ soon was mute. 

" Oh, cruel Miles ! " said Una, when she found the sounds no 
longer followed her pressure of the keys. She smiled at the old 
man ; but there was real pain in her tone. Miles did not smile, 
yet his look was full of tenderness. 

** We must keep our word, you know," he said ; " shall I send 
supper in for you, sirP" he asked, turning gravely to Wilfred, 
** Miss Percival never takes any." 

" Ko thank you. Miles," repued Harlow, with hesitation, and 
a slight displeasure in his tone. 

"Then, shall I light you to your room, sirP" persevered 
Miles, and seeming to insist, instead of ask a question. 

Wilfred would have replied angrily, but was checked by 
observing one of the maids enter ceremoniously if^ith a taper for 
her mistress. The next moment, Una curtseyed, and bade him 
" Good night." She had turned before he could note the expres- 
sion of her face, and was gone from the room inmiediately. 

"Go on, if you please; I'll follow you," said Wilfred to 
Miles, feeHng vexed, but knowing that it would be useless to 
show it. 

" Shall I call you at peep of dawn, sir P" asked the old man, 
when they reached the green bed-room, " or would you like to 
be awoke earlier P You will go away betimes, I suppose P" 

"No, I shall remain for breakfast, sir," rephed Harlow, 
sharply. 

The old man closed the chamber-door, and was gone without 
another word. 

" This is a strange sort of house — ^very," said Harlow to him- 
self. " I have seen none but mysterious people since I came 
into it ; and it was strange that I ever came into it." 

He sat down on the bed-side, or leaned against it, and repic- 
tured all he had seen and heard since he attempted to cross tlie 
brook on the broken willow. The changeful features of Percival, 
the oddities of old Miles, soon faded from his inner vision ; and 
Una's image took up the entire space in his memory. 

" I had no idea that there was a woman so intellectual in 
existence," he soliloquized ; " but then, I never exchanged two 
words with any intellectual woman before now. Po all women 
of mind lack external beauty, I wonder P Except the mouth," 
reasoned the artist, " there is not an attractive feature in her 
face ; her eyes are miracles of radiance when she touches her 
favourite theme of music ; but they are shy and inexpressive 
when she loses that excitement. JBut what have I to do with 
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her face, or with anght about this mysterioiui ' Hermitage/ aii 
they caM it P I Bhau soon forget it all, when I get back froi^ 
my holiday, or cease to think or it, except as a romantic episode 
in my Kfe." 

He raised his eyes abstractedly, and they fell on the portrait 
of the lady. A quick imagination, and an instantaneous thrill of 
feeling, impelled him to utter aloud the words, " My mother ! " 
and he immediately railed at his own folly. How could that be 
the portrait of any one related to him, he reasoned, since it cam^ 
from Wales, and had been there all through Una's childhood P 
It was, most likely, the likeness of some Welsh lady who lived 
scores of years ago — for the picture had the deep mellowness of 
age upon it — ^and the fashion of the drapers was old : yet the 
features did resemble his own — that was undeniable, fie took 
the candle in his hand, and scratinized them, with the will to 
discover that there was, at least, a little imhkeness. He did 
not succeed, and set down the hght, and turned away with 
increased uneasiness. 

It could be nothing but a silly imagination, springing firom 
nervous excitement, he decided, resolutely, as he strode about 
the room. The music had unstrung him. And where, after all, 
was the wonder that he should be thus affected P That mystery, 
and the shuddering fears connected with it, hung over his birth ; 
the picture did resemble himself, and it was but natural that he 
should fall into these imi^inings, he concluded. The wisest 
way was to end them by lorce ; and he hastily stepped to the 
portrait, and turned its race to the wall, that he might never see 
it again, resolutely undressed himself, put out the candle as 
resolutely, and declared he would sleep. How his eyehds ached 
with the forcible closing of them ! but he slept, at last, a fitful, 
wild, dreamy sleep, as on the night before. 

Harlow sprang up with the dawn, determined to surprise old 
Miles, and also with the thought — his wish being father to it— 
that Una ml|^ht rise early, and they might renew their conver- 
sation before the breakfast hour. To his chagrin. Miles met 
him at the foot of the staircase, told him his coffee was ready, 
and added, 

*' Miss Percival is too unwell to join you at breakfast, sir ; but 
she bade me say that she wished vou a good ioumey." 

Harlow bit his lip with mortification, but saw tnat it was of 
no use to show it, or put any question to Miles : the old man 
looked so impenetrably firm. It would look foolish to linger, 
he reflected, so he despatched his breakfast with the haste of a 
traveller, accepted the help of Miles in buckling on his knap- 
sack, and quickly left the Hermitage, following the old man B 
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directum u to the path he should keep in order to reach the 
high-road &om the wooded endoeore. 

Mis mind was in a somewhat nnfayonrable state for enjoying 
his yisit to Stratford ; too man j new and bnsj imapres thronged 
it to afford due room for that of the mighty poet, bnt he spent 
the daj in the delightful little town. Towards dusk, he took a 
last lingering look at the qvaint old house where Shakspere was 
cradled, and then slowly, and with such power of reflection as 
he could command, bent his steps to his inn. The next morning 
his face was homeward, and in three more days, his holiday was 
at an end. 
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BOOK III. 



WHICH INTRODUCKS 80MB NSW CHARACTERS, DKVSLOPKS THB WILVCL DIS- 
POSITION OF THS AUTHOR, AND CONTINUKS THS HBR0*8 AVTOBIOORAPHT 
FOR A FXW BUT VBRT IMPORTANT DATS. - 



CHAPTEE I. ' 

A Contemplatiye Essay on fhe Changes of Human Feeling, **verf delectable to 
serious Minds," saith the Author, " and fall of a pleasing Melancholy.*' 

Thb mariner who bath voyaged into far seas, retnminn^ after 
years of toil and adventure, often finds all changed in the home 
where his babes were wont to climb to his knee. The babes 
may hare been carried to their long home in the ^en dinrch- 
yard, following his white-headed sire who sat m the warm 
comer ; the very hearth-stone on which he expected to rest his 
feet, and tell his stories of the sea and of foreign climes, have 
been uprooted, and he may feel as if he knew not his own roof* 
tree. 

It has proved a melting story for many a poet, and will serve 
to point the moral and adorn the tale of many another. But 
thou knowest, reader, if thou art not a mere novice in life, that 
this sense of desolateness and estrangement may be brought 
about in the mind much sooner than by years spent in voyaging 
among the isles and coral reefs of the huge Pacific, or in 
attempting the perilous North- West Passage. Nay, it needeth 
not the loss of babes, or the removal of any signs of a former 
home, to render it foreign and desolate to the home-comer. If 
the heart bring with it a sense of homelessness, neither house 
nor hearth can make a home for it ; and a month's, or even a 
few days' experience, may work out this new and unwelcome 
sense in the young heart as completely as years may produce it 
in the old. 

That the young are more open to sudden and startling infla* 
ences than tneir elders, some of us can testify truthfiiUy. Faces 
and voices which, in a moment, set all my spirits in moot 
admired disorder when I was a youth, would not a£fect me a 
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whit in this my sexagenarian age. Seautj would not fire my 
cooler hlood, nor quicken its sluggish course through my veins, 
which now show their snaky sinuosities so plainly oeneath the 
skin of my shrunken hands, that a student ot human physiology 
might learn his lesson from them as perfectly aa from nis book 
of plates. 

Ah, no ! it was not thus when I was young. A glance from 
a softi bright eye shot a subtle fire through my marrow ; a few 
words from a musical tongue sent a delicious thrill to the very 
fountain of life, and the brain was set a day-dreaming,, and on 
planting new and inefiable Paradises. They were unreal and 
unreachable ; but the heart refused to believe that, even when 
the head perceived it, and bitter complaint was mine, that I was 
doomed still to tenant a world so gross, compared with my 
imaginary Eden. 

What unbounded rights to happiness we conceive we have, 
when we are young ! The old shake their heads, and tell us we 
shall not find it ; but they are unskilled to argue against our 
notion of rights ; and so we cling to our theories, and believe we 
shall reidize them, and that others have failed for lack of the 
hi^er discernment and higher aims which guide ourselves. 

^ell, no doubt this is all for the best, for I like that way of 
thinking about human life ; it is a placid philosoph;^, at least, I 
know it sets my heart at rest soonest. No doubt, it is for the 
best that youth have their brilliant aspirations ; the entire race 
would become a sorry set of jog-trot animals, I suspect, if we 
had no more eagerness in the morning of life than when our 
evening is come. 

The most pitiable case of youth is that wherein the^ under- 
value the real happiness they have — ^nay, conceive it to be 
worthless— and mistakenly long for the possession of what would 
make them miserable. The worst of it is that you can seldom 
reach them by wisdom in this condition. They reject your 
estimate of the happiness in their nossession, assure you you 
know nought about it, tell you that tnev have no happiness, and 
that misery is their only portion, roor things, how simple, 
they find they were forty years after ! 

I have not been moralising by tiie force of a foolish habit. 
My hero is next to describe himself as falling into no very enviable 
state of mind, and I hope I comprehend my duty, and the scope 
of mj vocation better than to permit him to enter on any new 
description of himself, without showing that I understand " the 
philosophy of the thing,** if he does not. The reader will now 
oe pleased to give Cain Colton a courteous hearing, once more, 
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CHAPTEE n. 

In which the Hero recommences his own Stoiy with his Return from tke Soiidayv 
anA describes Us Introdaotiori to * matcbiMS Senutir* 

juIt holiday was over, and I retomed to Quarrelton with a heart 
so discontented that I felt ashamed of myself^ and frowned upon 
mj own ingratitade. Was I not retoming to my best iriend 
and benefactor F Would not his face beaa with welcome, and 
his delight be most manifest^ to see health lestoved to my eheek» 
and str^gth to my frame? Could I dou^ his j^dness for tho 
future would be less bountiful than it had been )b. the past P 

Thus I questioned with myself, yet WM ^sensible ot a discon- 
tent that would not be put down, but which increased the nearer 
I drew to my patrcm's threshold, until I felt a repugnance at 
crossing it again. My welcome there subdued my discontent for 
the time : Mr. limoUiy Upham receired me not <mly wiih cheer- 
ful and hearty words^ but even with tend^ness; he could 
scarcely have shown uK^e if he had believed me to be of 
his own lineage. Nor was there any change in hia bous^M^d» 
save one, and ihat, so far from aerving to discontent me, he 
evidently believed, and delighted to beheve, woiidd give his house 
a new charm for me. 

*' An agreeable surprise is in store ioc wwi, Mr. Canute," hte 
said, with a face all sunbeams, when he hadunbudkled my knap- 
sack with his own hands— for he insisted on doing so— and was 
fircing before me to Ihe drawing-room. " I am about to intro- 
duce you, sir, to one who will be very happy to make your 
acquaintance." 

He flung open the drawing-room door, and intioduced m« 
exactly as I might have been suite he would : 

** Mr. Canute — ^my daughter Charlotte, named after her Most 
Gracious M^esty, then Tivi^. My dear, our worthy youn|^ 
friend, Mr. Cfanute Colton." 

He might well couple the remembrance of majesty with the 
name of his daughter : what a queenly woman stood oefore me I 
I blushed and stammered ; and I thoi^;ht Mr. Timothy seemed 
to enjoy it. But the queenly Charlotte was all graciousness, and 
I quickly perceived that I had nothing to dread from her august 
presence, bujfc had every prospect of being established as a 
favourite. 

Settled around the tea-table — ^for it was two hours after sunset 
when I arrived at Quarrelton — ^I had soon an opportunity of 
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noting wKat higher attributes dwelt wiihin a frame so beantifnl 
and imposing. I was disappointed ; because I measured Char* 
lotte by an intellectual stanaard which was not only fresh in mr 
recollection, but now forced itself almost painfully on my mind. 
A few days ago, it had been the absence of external beauty that 
I pleaded against the strong attractions of a powerful under- 
standing and a high imagination ; here was the outward nobility 
of woman, but the inner nobleness was not conjoined with it. I 
do not mean that Charlotte was a woman of inferior understand* 
ing; my application of the gauge of prepossession led me to 
undervalue her, mentally, at nrst. I arterwards did her justice, 
I think, in my estimate ; but, if ever I had included in it the 
spirituality of genius, none would have protested more strongly 
against my error than herself. 

Charlotte was in the ycit bloom of womanhood, bein^ in her 
twenty-second year ; and, despite my presumptuous criticism, I 
felt that such a woman might sway a thousand hearts of men, 
from whom a highly intellectual woman unpossessed of beauty 
would meet but cold disregard. She was tall — that is to say, of 
a height superior to what we usually deem the due stature of 
woman ; and though slendemess was a reqidsite in my own ideal 
of grace, her full form would have asserted itself imperially over 
my fastidiousness — if I had dared to call it up-— as the perfect 
mould of beauty. Her face I durst not scan, except stealthily, 
for the first half-hour ; and I could not meet her eyes with mine 
in self-possession during any two consecutiye momcoits of that 
eVening. Why should I attempt to describe her features, as so 
many artist-items P They neyer becamo more to me, except that 
they were the suroassingly beautiful attributes of a friend. I 
looked upon that nice of radiant fairness, when it was at rest, 
without a thought of passion : I learned to sustain the melting 
brilliance of her deep blue eyes, and to note the rich sweetness 
of her mouth, still unmoved ; only when she smiled did I feel 
the power of her fascination — ^but hers was such a smile as I 
never beheld on the face of another. You saw the commingled 
waves of light and beauty begin to move, and the successive 
undulations grow more and more dazzling and attractive, till it 
seemed that unless they had subsided you must have fallen at 
that woman's feet, and uttered words oi mad passion. This may 
seem overwrought, but I only regard it as a cold embodiment in 
words of what I felt a thousand transient times in her presence. 

Her voice was full-throated as that of the blackbird — rich and 
mellow as that of the songster with the golden bill ; but I had 
recently heard a voice which, like that of the little brown cho- 
rister of the night, was clear and spiritual, and anon earnest and 
passionate; and which made the listener thrill through the 

F 
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nerves and marrow, whether it discoursed with reason or soared 
into the ideal. 

Only when Charlotte, in answer to her father's queries, spoke 
of Paris, and Berlin, and Vienna, of Some and Naples, Milan 
and Florence, and described the buildings and streets, the cos- 
tumes, amusements, and general modes of life in foreign cities, 
did I forget to compare her with another. Her descriptions 
were to me as charming as the chapters of a book written bj 
some quick-eyed traveller, who sees, or seems to see, everything 
at a glance, and delights you with the vividness of his pictures, 
until you come to perceive that all he described lay on the sur- 
face, and he coula afford you no philosophical vision into the 
depths of social life. I had not this perception immediately : 
Charlotte's conversation was both new and pleasing, and my 
admiration of her as a converser increased as the evening 
sped on. 

It was near midnight, and though she talked admiringly of 
La Scala, and the opera at Berlin and Vienna, she had — strange 
as it may seem — ^neither uttered the distinct word *' music," nor 
indicated any feeling that I could interpret into a love of music. 
Yet, what meant that as yet dumb though handsome stranger in 
the room — a grand pianoforte, with its case of polished maple- 
wood, inlaid with figures, and its light and tasteml carvings and 
bosses P I had not discovered it until I had been nearly an hour 
in the room, owing to the presence there of the living and more 
magxiificent novelty, combined with mv busy workings within. 
l^o sign or token was eiven that I watcned for, and I felt there 
was nothing for it, at 'kst, but to step boldly to the questi(m — 
Would Miss Upham awaken the harmony^ that slumbered within 
that splendid-looking instrument? — takmg it for granted that 
she could, for I imagmed courtesv prescribed that Ishould take 
it for granted : but 1 only guessed. 

Her smile of compliance, with its ineffable fascination, had 
passed, and she wajs seated at the piano, before the torment of 
contrast again stirred to trouble me. I strove against it, but 
only succeeded faintly. Her execution — as it is called — ^was con- 
summate ; the keys were at her perfect command, having been 
her playthings from childhood. She sang, and her roulades 
struck me witn astonishment. Even her emphasis was judicious ; 
nay, it was faultless, so far as I could judge. But her voice, 
though clear, powerftd, and well-keyed, only pleased — save when 
it astonished me ; and in the latter case it was a result, in some 
measure, of her subjects, which were compositions to which I 
was an utter stranger, being chiefly selected from the operatic 
music of Rossini. I had one pervading impression during the 
hour she sang and played on that night, and ever afterwards ; 
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there was no soul in her sin^ng ; I nerer left earth for heaven 
while looking at her, or listening to her, as I did while witness- 

iDg ^t rapt look, and hearing but no more of tiiis ! I 

onght not to continue in this ungenerous strain, for Chariotte 
was my true friend, and deserves commendation for manj 
sterling qualities, as well as for her beauty. 

My language, I am afraid, runs all this time as if I were for- 
getful that night of the presence of any other than Charlotte in 
tke drawing-room. Let not the reader do me that little injustice ! 
My sood patron, Mr. Timothy, was so proud and happy in his 
daugnter that I could not forget him. I am sure, too, that his 
happiness was augmented by my presence, and by the especial 
fact that I was a witness of his possessing a daug^biter so beautiful 
and accomplished. 



CHAPTEE in. 

'"Wooden Spoons** and a Day of Ifisery, followed by a stffl more miMnble Mlglit, 

and a Dagr-bieak. 



It 

it 



Ah, Spoons ! how are you, my boy? — your hand ! " 
Good morning, Wooden Spoons ! £gad, you look wonder- 
fully recovered ! " 

*' Welcome home, Mr. Canute ! I am happy to see you return 
80 fresh and blooming." 

Such were the salutes from Osberton and the two whiskered 
clerks, from Crookit with the sinister eyes, and from Mr. £lder» 
when I entered the counting-house next morning. 

I had calculated on being received almost with the very words 
from each party, respectively, and returned the several saluta- 
tions with a cheerfulness that was not wholly real. My disgust 
with the nickname, especially when pronounced with his old 
silky sneer by the second derk that morning, was stronger than 
it liad ever oeen before, though I still concealed it, — at least, 
I thought I did : yet Crookit repeated the nickname with un- 
accust^ed frequency during that day, as if he were a cruel 
aurgeon taking his brutal deUght in probing a newly-discovered 
wound ; all the while, too, he was so unusually and success- 
fully jocose, that the office rang with laughter — ^not at me, but 
at the jokes. It was only at the end of some fresh, queer 
recital, that he would repeat the nickname he had given me 
along with the proper name of one or other of my colleaguosy 
aaying,— 

« What dVe think to that, Osberton P What d*ye think to 
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that, Wooden Spoons P " — or, " Did you ever hear tlie like of that, 
Simpson P Have you met with anything on your new travels 
equal to that. Wooden Spoons P " 

Mr. Upham never joined us that day ; he was all over 
Quarrelton, Eestvale and Slumbermead, Poppydale and Dream- 
fields introducing his magnificent daughter to choice friends of 
the family and adherents of his party. His presence might 
have checKed the sport : but we knew he would not visit us ; 
and Mr. Elder was too good-natured to restrain mirth which 
he thought excusable as a friendly commemoration of my 
return. 

The anguish of my wounded pride, and the struggle to hide it 
with forced laughter, made me loathe the countiog-housc so 
deeply before the day closed, that I laid down mj pen and 
shut up my books witli a feeling, for the moment, which I think 
must have resembled that of a galley-slave when his fetters are 
knocked off and he is restored to liberty. Still, there was tho 
future to expect! but I knew that Mr. Timothy's business 
habits would pretermit the possibility of his absence an entire 
second day from the office ; 1 reasoned that the license of com- 
memoration could not be repeated ; and I strove to encourage 
the hope that I might find out a way of putting an end to the 
use of the nickname on the part of my omce companions. 

But how to reach Crookit P there was the difficulty. Osber- 
ton, I was confident, I could easily persuade to caU me inva- 
riably by my proper surname ; for he did not always apply the 
now hateful sobric^uet ; I believed I had but to say a manly 
word to him, joinmg it with an appeal to his darling notion 
of being a bom gentleman, and he would yield. I flattered 
myself, too, that I could reach Simpson and Williams ; for 
their whiskers did not give them so very evident a superiority 
over me as heretofore : I now cultivated a neat growth myself. 

But Crookit ! I could not invent hook or crook to reacn him ; 
it would be childish to dream of measuring myself with him in 
craft ; he would laugh at my open anger, — ^he would despise an 
entreainr, if I could have stooped to prefer it ; I should become 
an object of dislike and distrust with every one in the office, if 
I complained to Mr. Upham, and he should use his authority 
over Crookit ; and Mr. Elder would only be rendered uneasy if 
I appealed to him : he never uttered the nickname himself, and 
thus tacitly testified lus dislike to it ; and I had never, through 
these five years, shown or confessed dislike to it myself. Had 
I not, therefore, given and sealed the license to use it, and 
deprived myself ofthe right to complain P 

It was notiung new: neither the counting-house nor its officials 
were altered since I went out on my holiday ; it was I -who had 
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brought back with me a troublesome new seuse, or, rather, a 
squeamish and morbid sensitiveness, and a vague and un- 
healthy discontent. Would it not be wiser to subdue and correct 
the warring, jarring elements within, than to engage with the 
fancied hostilitieB without? 

I had plenty- of time for these reasonings : Mr. Timothy and 
Charlotte did not return from their round of visits tiU after 
night, and I retired long before they came home. Adjoining 
my bedchamber, I had a large convenient room, where, oy the 
indulgent providence of my patron, I had space for my books, 
drawing, easel, music-stand, and papers. What hours of happy 
enthusiasm I had experienced in that room ! and the room was 
unaltered ; its stores were as trulyrich as ever they had been 
'when they seemed so rich to me. The spirits of the ^eat dead, 
by ^e ma^c of printing:, were ready to pour out their opidence 
of wisdom mto my mind, if I would stretch my hand to the book- 
-fihelves; unfinisned sketches waited the last touches of the 
pencil to become realizations of new triumph ; my violin-case 
needed but an act with my finger, and its long-valued treasure 
would be disclosed. 

But I was altered ; and neither books, pencil, nor bow could I 
bring myself to take up ; the only melancholy consolation the 
old loved chamber seemed to afford now, was that it closed me in 
from observation by any of my fellow mortals. There was, indeed, 
a sense of pleasure, though it was bitter, in the first thought that 
T could there be alone with my misery, and have a fair, unhin- 
dered battle with it. 

I knew I could not sleep, and I thought I did not need it, — 
for I had slept soundly and refreshingly the preceding night, 
owing to my long day s walk and the exhaustion of my brain 
with the attention I had afterwards given to the attractive no- 
yelties of beauty, charming conversation, and new and surprising 
music. So I sat by the fire which the kind old housekeeper had 
directed to be lighted in my chamber, and challenged the com- 
bat with misery ; but, instead of one mis-shapen form wearing the 
bated nickname on its front, it became an increasing and multi- 
-plying throng of shapes, till I might say its name was Lesion ! 

The fact forced itself on me that I had been miserable oefore 
Orookit repeated the offensive name to-day ; I had come home 
wretched, — ^I knew it, and I must not shun to probe my real 
wound — ^to laj bare my discontent, but search it that I might 
grapple with it, and wring out its poison before it festered through 
my whole beine. 

My wretche&ess could be traced backward one step without 
mistake ; I was comparatively happy until the last week of my 
boliday : itwas thevisit, so unsought K>r, to thatHouse of Mystery, 
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which commenced my unhappiness. But what had I to do 
with that strange inheritress of the ecstatic musical nature? 
Her fine understanding and vivid ideality were rich endowments; 
but they could not at&act me to the wish for a life-long union 
with her ; I had no such wish. I was not deceiving mvself, I 
asserted : no such wish enthralled me. Sudden ana unlooked- 
for communion with such a woman had exercised a powerful 
effect upon me : it was but natural, and I need not deny it ; for 
there was nothing to be ashamed of in the circumstance. Even 
if the memory of that communion should endure, and rise now 
and then pleasurably, I should be in no danger from it. Let it 
prompt me to the enriching of my own understanding and fancy,, 
and it would then be a blessing instead of a curse. 

No ; it was not the woman, but an unseen and mysterioua 
hand about that house which had written new characters of tor- 
ment, or deepened and darkly coloured anew the old frightful 
and portentous hieroglyphics which had begun to grow dim, in 
the crypts of my brain. 

My mother ! — the unknown image which ought to create 
withm me only the feeling of tenderness, was linked with my 
consciousness of degradation. I was a peasant's son, by a rich 
merchant's sister ; I had been apprenticed to a mean and paltrr 
handicraft ; and, though taken from it bv charity, it was stitl 
flung in my teeth and kept mockingly before mine eyes* My 
real birth was concealed ; and I was no better than a recipient 
of alms where I had a right and title to consider wealth as my 
own. 

It was hard to drag out that last lurking imp of a thought with 
its venomous trail, from its cavern in the oram ; but dra^ it out 
I did, and branded it with the name that I insisted belonged to- 
it, and which was as the sin of witchcraft — ^ingratitude. A right 
and title to consider a part of Mr. Upham's wealth mine — for he 
had my mother's share in his possession ! Why, what title had 
my mother to a share P Had she not married a clown in disobe- 
dience to the will of her father, and thus forfeited her inheri- 
tance? Had I received aught but the richest kindness from 
Mr. Timothy P and should I not be a vile ingrate to brand Imn 
with retaining what I had no claim to P 

But, ought the child to suffer for the disobedience of the 
parent P Had there not already been expiation enough, in the way 
of suffering? The mother dying broken-hearted — the father 
murdered — the child subjected to innumerable humiliations— 
regarded as a transgressor, though guiltless — degraded into a 
recipient of charity — ^glad to bear a name that was not his own 
— ^riven to the meanness of concealing his name — ^tortured 
with a name of mockery-^bearing a doomed name, enough 
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itself to frighten him, if he did not know that it had been 
given him by snperBtitious ignorance yearning for rerenge. 

Yet the doomed name was no seriona misfortune now. I 
had not heard it pronounced for years. Even Job and Dorothy, 
whenever I visited them, and that was seldom, called me Canute ; 
and latterly, " Mr. Canute," treating me with a ceremonious 
respect, amounting to fear. How would the name sound in my 
ears now P 

" Caiit ! " I uttered the doomed syllable audibly, though not 
loudly ; and yet it made me shrink, as if a snake had stung me ! 
The old hag, Nell Brundell, with hdr devilish eyes, shrivelled 
lips, and blfusk broken teeth, started up in my imagination, and 
repeated the old shuddering question to me, in tmit abhorrent 
^ttural whisper! And homd fancies, long-buried, came to 
Sfe again, with the recollection of the scene in the pheasant pre- 
serve, and the overheard conversation in the holt ! 

I quitted my chair, and began to walk about my room, to 
shake off my nervousness. The sound of my footsteps was 
startling; and, besides, I remembered that it must now be 
very late, or, rather, early in the morning, and I might alarm 
the old housekeeper who slept in the room beneath mine, and 
who had light ears. So I pulled off my boots, and walked 
softly. 

It was sheer childishness — I told myself— to yield to these 
hobgoblin fancies, which I had long ago banished. But did I 
banish them ? I could not remenu>er that they fled from me 
by any effort I made to put them to flight. Not at all. How 
was it, then P They had faded, with other childish pictures — 
the frightful with the pleasing ; because my mind had seized 
upon more salutary familiars : the desire of knowledge, the 
passion for art and music, had absorbed, raised, refined me : 
my brain had found purer employ, and had been too busy with 
high and noble realities, to cherish the old bugbears. 

I saw this to be the true history of my mental state during 
the last eight years. And why should I not be busy again, 
and, in being busy, be happy P I had been so wholly t^ken 
up with the delight arising irom intellectual advancement, that 
I had cared httle whefliier I should ever come to inherit 
wealth, or to be acknowledged by Mr. Upham as his relative. 
The acquirement of knowledge, excellence in art — to reach 
these I had viewed as far nobler than the possession of riches ; 
indeed, as the only objects worth living for. Could I not return 
to my placid condition P Could I not regain the rest in my 
happy obscurity P I would try. What I had done with feeble 
strength, I could surely effect with greater. It only needed 
effort ; and I would make it. 
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My feet were cold, the fire had gone oat, and the candle was 
sinking ; so I entered my bed-room, undressed, and crept into 
bed ; but I could not sleep. I must go on with the combat-— 
for Legion was gathering again, thick and fast, and in hostile 
array. 

Was this, then, all the spirit I had P Was I so spaniel-like 
in nature, as to be content to be kicked bv one and bear it 
meekly; and to lick the hand of another tj^at fed me — and 
not bark or bite my way into independence and an equal stand- 
ing with those who now lorded it over meP Why, I was but a 
sneaking cur, a dumb dog, who deserved to be treated as a 
degradea animal to the end of life ! 

Then I vowed I would visit old Job and Dorothy early, and 
insist on their making a full revelation of all they knew about 
my birth, and on their confirming the same before Mr. Upham. 
They should not evade my demand. I would overwhelm them 
with the fact that I had overheard that conversation of theirs 
five years ago. But, Mr. Upham might discredit their storr, 
as but second-hand ; and then Granger, the overlooker, would 
have to be referred to. Was he alive P and would he be willing 
to state the truth P What a troublesome, harassing process I 
should have to go through to produce clear proof to the mind 
of Mr. Upham ! and how all the details about my mother's 
death, and my father's murder, and my grandfather's savage 
affixing, of such a name upon me, and his wild purpose in it 
*— would shock and disgust Mr. Timothy ! Ho would thank 
nobody who assisted me to draw aside the curtain from such 
horrors. And could he ever look upon me, if the facts were 
fully proven, without wishing that he had never seen me P 

Bat who had so deep cause to lament that he was the slave of 
all these facts as I had P What a curse to have had such a 
birth ! Ay, the old hag had cursed me ; and, perhaps, the 
curse would be realised in some dark, mysterious way. What ! 
by mv becoming a murderer P That could never be. I was 
foolisnly increasmg my misery by yielding to first one ghastly 
fancy and then another : I must straggle against this propensity, 
or it would madden me. 

And I did struggle ; but the threatening thought came back 
again twenty times, I may say, and with increased horror — ^that 
do what I would, there might be a real, and not an imaginary 
power of doom in my name ; and ^e man I was to mxirder, 
though I knew him not, or where he was to be found, would be 
wrought up into one terrible coil of destiny with me ; and the 
day would come, and the hour, and I shoula do the deed ! 
f everish, worn, faintt and desponding, as I was left by the 
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terrible brain-fight of' that night — what an unspeakable relief it 
was when the light broke, and I could get out and breathe the 
open air I 



CHAPTEE IT. 

The Author takes the NarratiTe into his own Hands for a while, fearing: that the 
Hero would not do Justlee to a new Character about to be introduced. 

A SLIGHT break in my hero's autobiographic narrative— ocea- 
eioned, no doubt, bj the heat in which he must have written 
some of the pages immediately preceding — gives me an oppor- 
tunity of introducing a new actor in this story, after my own 
way. I knew him, and liked him; but I will not ask the 
reader to like him till I present him. 

Jossy Jessop belonged to an order of men which the railways 
— rthe monsters !— threaten with extinction. He was the long- 
established and time-honoured driver of the stage-coach from 
Quarrelton to Eippleford. His order — ^I say it in defiance of 
that frowning raiiway cUrector ! — generally deserved well of 
«ocie1^. They were a very useful and well-nigh indispensable 
race m the tmies which hare gone by. What if you found, 
now and then, a crabbed specimen of the ooachee, and, some- 
times, a not very' sober one P You must own — at least I 
contend that you ought to own — ^nay, you will, if you knew 
the rare old coach times — that, as a class, the old stage- 
coachmen were a respectable, kindly-attentive, good-humoured, 
and pleasantly-communicative sort of men. 

Jossy — his full name was Joscelyn, but all who knew him 
well were too fond of him to call him by it-~ Jossy was a 
genuine, thorough-bred member of the order ; and considered 
that his own claim to each of those attributes was indisput- 
able. One need not hesitate to say that he would have felt 
shocked if you had doubted his respectability, for instance. 

That a man who, with four in hand, bore you over roads 
rough or smooth, and amidst all weathers, with all the interests 
/ -concentered in yourself, and in hundreds more of the lieges of 
the realm, and having the care of your life and limbs, a trust 
which he discharged so worthily — that such a man could have 
a question raised as to his respectability, never entered the 
head of himself, at any rate ; and if he had heard that it had 
entered into the head of any other man to raise such a ques- 
tion, he would have pronouilced that the man's head was not 
worth carrying on a pair of human ahoulders. 
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And who that knew Jessy— ; I mean, knew him, as^ he 
delighted to be known, " proiessionally," as he phrased it — 
cotdd be backward in bearing testimoni^ to his kindly-atten- 
tiyeness ? It was so mrtch a Imbit with hmi as to seem a consti- 
tutional part of himself, and to lead yon to the belief that he 
was bom expressly to show kindly attentions to coach-j^as- 
sengers. Did he not take a peculiar pleasure in preserving 
the seat on the box for an old customer and acquaintance, 
or even for any. smart, sensible young gemman who under* 
stood " tip," and freely paid for an extra glass at the next 
stage, and belike at the next after ! And had he not a hiunane 
store of old great coats to lend to thinly-clad " outsidea '* 
when it rained, or the wind grew keenP Granted, that he 
silently calculated on sixp^ice each, or some such trifle, as a 
sort of pepper-corn rent or petty acknowledgment for use of 
said ancient protectiyes. That was but natural : it was not for 
his humanity — ^he did not make a trade of that — ^but for the 
loan of the coat, that he consented to take the money. 
Witness the unfeigned smile with which he would assure a 
poor trayeUer who had not the sixpence to present — " You're 
yeiy welcome, sir, all the same as if you'd giyen me a guinea. 
I'm glad if it did you any good, sir." Do all your professed 
philanthropists display equally good manners, if you refuse the 
'' little subscription " they ask forP 

And then, as to Jessy's good-humour, why it would flow from 
his heart and ton^e in neyer-failing streams of cheery talk, if 
you had but one drop to contribute to it, espedally in the way of 
commendation on his management of the horses. And that 
compliment he would consicfer as enhanced tenfold if you had 
a good word for the horses themselyes, as well — ^putting it into 
the shape of a knowing remark on the spirit and action of *' that 
ofl*-leader," for instance. Thus, when you had opened the sluices 
of his teeming communicatiyeness, he would tell you, if you 
were a stranger in these parts, to whom the halla and ampler 
farm-houses belonged, all along the road ; and season the infor- 
mation with a smack of anecdote, or a descant on farmer Giles's 
excellent mode of curing that piece of land by turnip culture, 
or a burst, as you passed Uie next hall, into fervid praise of 
Squire Harkaway's hospitality, and an assurance that the hall 
was an open house for ail callers, rich or poor, and that he had 
oft«i proved it by draining » horn of Immming tde in the 
squire s kitchen. 

Did you desire to know something about that distant spire on 
the right, or yonder high hill on the left P He could give you 
the name of the church, or he had it on the tip of his tongue 
and would give it you, by«nd by. And he would assure you 
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that tbe prospect from that hill was beautifal — ^nay, that " by all 
account " there was no view to equal it in all England ! He 
strove to find some new and simple pleasure for you ail along th& 
journey ; and, indeed, to make you feel happier the farther you 
went with him. 

Jossy Jessop was a superlative sample of his order for 
externals, as well as for the more valuable qualities of the inner 
man. His size and figure — ^but he always looked best on the 
box ; and so I wiU delay the description of his outer man, till I 
have to place him there. 

You could not, railway traveller — ^the railways, or one's 
remembrances of them, are always haunting one's brain, even if 
one sits miles away from them, and in a quiet nook where their 
hurlj-burly is never heard, and which, one devoutly hopes, 
it will never disturb ! I say, you could not, if you hapnened to 
learn on your safe arrival at the end of a journey, now the 
. engineer, just before it was too late, had discovered that hi» 
boDer was enduring the last degree of pressure, and how he had 
opened the safeiy-valve, and saved youirom an explosive death, — 
you could not be more intensely thankful at such a moment,^ 
than was my hero, when he entered Mr. Timothy's breakfast- 
parlour, to hear his x>atron say, cheerfully, but with the old 
characteristic quickness, — 

" Good morning, Mr. Canute ! You will oblige me by taking 
coach to Eiippleford, so soon as you have breakfasted, and hast- 
ening the loading of the boats there with the linseed which went 
by WhipBter's wains ktdy. It is three days since the last 
waggon-loads were sent on ; and I am now advised that they are^ 
delaying to ship the seed, from some stupid mistake or other. 
P^y see the business expedited before you come away. Miss 
TJpham's compliments to you, Mr. Canute ! — ^We shall have ta 
breakfast without her, this morning. She would have come 
down ; but I forbade her. I fairly wore her out, yesterday, by 
dragging her about to see so many people. But, you know, 
Mr. Canute, I wanted to get through with it. I could not spare 
two days together from business. That was out of the question."^ 

Mr. Timothv had given the youth one quick, pleasant look, 
with the goo(f morning ; but while he uttered the rest of his 
speech, he was — Csesar like, for Mr. Timothy was a Csesar in his 
way — reading letters, and making notes upon them, for answers. 
It was a merciful delivery for Cain, that there was no searching 
look at his pale face either through or over the spectacles ; that 
he had not to meet the brilliant gaze of Charlotte ; above all, 
that he was not to enter the counting-house that day, and 
be scanned by the sinister eyes of Crookit. Credit me, sympa- 
thising reader, for I have it on undoubted and undoubtable 
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rendered so uneasy, by the fierce expression of those keen 
black eyes, that he turned his head in the forward direction 
immediately. 

iNow Jossy and Cain Colton were by no means new acquaint* 
ances. Cain had often before been on business journeys to 
Hippleford. Jossy was always delighted to have him for a com- 
panion, and now began to grow eloquent on the fine weather, 
and on the blessing that the abundant harvest of that year 
would prove to the poor, with other general topics. But from 
these Jossy turned to others which soon grew personally 
interesting to our hero. Let us begin a new clmpter with their 
conversation. 



CHAPTEB V. 

The Author conducts the Story for another Stag^, but is speedily jostled out of his 
Office by an Accident, or what was very near being one. 

** Gbeat changes coming about in the old town, I understand, 
Mr. Canute," said Jossy. 

Cain expressed a want of perfect acquaintance with his com« 
panion's meaning. 

" Oh, there is to be a grand contest next Tuesday night," 
returned Jossy ; " Mr. Titus is to be thrown out o' tne gover* 
norship o' the hospital, and Mr. Timothy is to come in. I'm 
glad on it, for the Downhams have been up sorely too long. 
And I*m gladder still that I shall be at home, so that I can 
attend the town-meeting. You know, Mr. Canute, I always 
was a reg'lar Upham." 

" I know that, Jossy," replied Cain ; " but I really don't take 
much interest in these party quarrels. I have never yet attended 
the town-meetings, although I have heard so much excited talk 
about them." 

Jossy threw a look of large astonishment on the young man, 
whippeii his leaders with unusual smartness, and showed by his 
next remark that he did not receive Cain's cool confession with 
Tery great favour. 

" Why, Mr. Canute," he said, " o'course it isn't for me to 
dictate to you ; but I should have thought that you'd have been 
of a different mind ; for it's well known you're an uncommon 
great favourite with Mr. Timothy." 

" But, I never hear Mr. Timothy say anything against Mr. 
Bownham. Indeed, I never yet heard Mr. Upham mention hia 



name." 
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" Why, as for that — no more does Mr. Titus erer mention 
Mr. Upnam's. It*s the way with both the gen'lemen, yon see. 
But then, everybody knows that the quarrel is not the less 
because they don't talk of one another." 

" But what is the quarrel about P — ^What is the cause of itP'' 

" How did it begin, I suppose you mean, Mr. Canute. The 
Lord in heaven knows I I can't tell. I never heard anybody 
say, nor nobody as such a question : but you know it's o' no 
consequence, — ^not a fardin's worth. There's a quarrel now; 

)art, I think 

'm a reg'lar 

and said, 

<' Chirrup, chirrup ! " to his steeds, and squared his elbows, and 
smiled, as if he felt confident that Cain would be smitten with 
admiring conviction by His partisan logic. 

Now, our hero had hitherto treati^ the quarrel of the two 
families with indifference, though scarcely a day had passed 
since that on which he had entered the town of Quarrelton 
without his hearing mention of the quarrel. I know not how it 
was : he could not explain it himself; but he began to feel dis- 
posed to pursue the suoject now. He has often assured me that 
it was from no disposition to pdque Joss;^ Jessop ; and I rely on 
his veracity. Very likelj, this awakening of curiosity in Cain 
Colton's mmd, on a subject to which he had hitherto been so 
indifferent, arose from that sense of leisure, or ** idlesse," which 
is BO common with travellers. 

If they be journeying for pleasure there is the feeling of 
merry idleness which enables them to laugh at straws, or to find 
amusement in trifles light as air, none of which would have won 
a moment's attention from them in their business hours. The 
heart went out to be lightened ; and to accomplish that the head 
discerns it may be wisdom even to blow feathers about, or to 
play at ticklenose with them. And, if business be the end and 
aim of the journey, since the business lies at the end, there is 
the feeling of leisure before the end be reached ; and that renders 
travellers ready to take an interest in matters which are new to 
them, or to join in argument on a subject concerning which they 
have before felt no interest. 

" Trying to find out deep causes for shallow effects " — does 
some one say ? Truly, I fear that hundreds of philosophers are 
guilty of the foolish habit ; and so, prythee, dear reader, be not 
£ard upon Adam Hornbook. Are there not many men to whom 
it would be a relief to make " Meditations on a Broomstick P '* 
And why should any be so ill-natured as to forbid them relief? 
Besides, Bobert Boyle was a better man than Jonathan Swift,—* 
but to go on* 
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" Come, noTT, Jossy," said Cain Colton ; " tell me one thing. 
I know you are a staanch Upham. But how -did you happen to 
become so P " 

" Become so ? Lor* bless ye, Mr. Cannte, I was bom bo I 
Why, my father was an Upham, before me ; and so was my 
mother. And he was a coachman, too ; and she was a coach- 
man's daughter. Her father was old Joe Toughcord, who waa 
on the great north road for five-and-forty year. Everybody 
knowed him ! — ^that's why I'm an Upham ; and that's why I'm 
a coachman. I'm thoroughbred, Mr. Canute — I am!" and 
Jossy's laugh rang so clear and hearty that Cain was beguiled to 
join m it. 

" But you must have had some reason or reasons for con- 
tinuing to be an Upham," insisted our hero, resolred to prore 
whether there were any reason in one who was so amply endowed 
with the enviable attribute of good humour. But tlus pertina- 
cious sort of pressure seemed greatly to puzzle Jossy. 

" Oh, why — as to that, Mr. Canute," he began, " you see — 
why — I could mention things, you understand— providmg it was 
needfid to mention 'em. I Imow nothing very pertikler against 
Mr. Titus, — ^if his name wasn't ' Downham,' you understand. 
But I know Mr. Timothy to be a gentleman. I always found 
him to be one. And so my father said of Mr. Timothy's father. 
The Uphams always wos gentlefolks," — and Jossy laid as weighty 
an emphasis on the bad preterite as if he felt that it must carry 
irresistible conviction with it, and put his companion to silence. 

" Tou don't expect me to question that, Jossy," persevered the 
other : " but do you know anything against Mr. Downham, as 
a gentleman ? — anything which proves he is not one P ". 

" Well, I'm surprised at you, Mr. Canute ! You that's » 
regular Upham. mt you're only a-roasting me ; I know you 
are " — ana Jossy looked droll, ana gave the youth a nudge with 
his elbow. 

" Indeed, I am not roasting you. I ask you if you have any 
reason to call Mr. Titus anything less than a gentleman P £te 
is not known to me, except by sight. I never spoke to him in 
my life." 

" I should think not, Mr. Canute," interrupted Jossy, warmly ; 
** I should think a young gen'leman in your sittivation wouldn't 
do anything o' the sort. Now then, come, since you will have 
it ! " — and the coachman now warmed as if he felt irresistibly 
provoked to speak out — " D'ye think, now, that it's gentlemanly 
of the Downhams to hint, as they do slily — for the scamps o* 
that party never dare mention it openly, ^and like men — ^'ye 
think it's gentlemanly, I say, to throw out spiteful hints about 
ivhat happened twenty year ago, and about what Mr* Timothy 
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couldn't help—that his father was hard-hearted to Mr. Timothy's 
sister, and let her die o' starvation, because" — 

The coach made a tremendous lunge on one side at the mo- 
ment; and the passengers, who were eight in number on the 
outside, were in danger of being thrown into the road. Some 
cried out in alarm ; and the wearer of the moustache demanded, 
very ferociously, " What the" — ^black fellow with a queer name 
and a bad character — " the coachman meant hj thatr " 

" Beg pardon, sir ! " answered Jossy, pulhng up instantly ; 
*' I meant nothing wrong, sir. But there must be sometiiing 
wrong in the roa£ Jem," he said to the guard, " what's that 
on tiiie near side there, behind P" 

" It's a horrible great hole," answered the guard ; " why, it's 
the arch o' the runnel that's broken in ! " 

" Lor' bless me ! " exclaimed Jossy. 

" Bless me ! " exclaimed several of the outsides. 

" WeU, o' course, gen'lemen," appealed Jossy, " one couldn't 
be expected to know that the arch was rotten, though I know its 
old. 1 hope you acquit me of all blame, gen'lemen." 

*' O, yes, to be sure ! " answered all, save the small passenger! 

" Thank ye, gen'lemen ! I'm glad it has served us no worse," 
said Jossy ; and yet he seemed to look down upbraidingly at the 
broken old arch which had so long spanned one of the drains 
under the road, and which, he declared, had borne up stoutly for 
many a year under his coach-wheels, and with many a heavy load. 
" It was singlar," he added, reflectingly, " very — ^very — ^veiy 
sing'lar — ^that it should give way just now I " 

" Singular? what nonsense!" snarled the little moustached 
man ; ** what is there singular about a piece of old brick-work 
breaking in P — or in your endangering our lives by thinking 
more of foolish gossij) than of your horses P Don't stop, staring 
at a hole in the road in this fooCsh way — ^nor at me either, with 
your impudence I G^t on, and set me down at Byeham ; and 
you may stare or gossip as much as you like on the remainder 
of your way, for aught I care ! Get on, sir ! my carriage will be 
waiting for me at the next stage." 

Jessy's face had reddened, and his eyes had kindled, until he 
looked as if he would be giving the small passenger a weighty 
[Rowland for his Oliver. But the foreign-looking man's last 
words, about "my carriage," seemed to slay the gathering 
gladiator in Jossv's capacious breast. He turned, and sat down 
on the box without a word of reply, and recommenced the 
journey, only chirruping in a snubbed sort of way, now and 
then, and never attempting to renew the conversation with Cain, 
until the remaining four miles to Byeham, where it was 
customary to change horses, had been gone over. 
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The sudden and unexpected broaching of a painful subject bj 
JoBsy Jessop had a powerful effect on the mind of our hero ; but 
it was not observed oj the coachman, in the excitement he and 
his passengers had experienced at the accident — or what might 
hare been a serious one. Cain's changeful and anxiously-medi- 
tative look was not noticed, I say ; but very uneasy thoughts, 
raised by those few words of Jossy about "Mr, Timothy and his 
sister, occupied the youth while me coach was going over the 
four miles to Byeham. 

There Cain Colton shall again take up the thread of his own 
story. There was a break in it, as I told the reader ; and I have 
filled it up, as was my duty. I am too anxious to furnish an 
autiientic lustory to wish to set a second-hand narratiye before 
the reader, when I have the least fragment of first-hand material 
in my possession. And so, Cain Colton shall again begin, at 
Byeham. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

Caiii Colton takes up the Description of his Journey, and listens with deep Interest 
to a pathetic Relation of feeling-hearted Jossy Jessop. 

At the inn-door stood a gentleman's carriage and pair, with 
coachman on the hammercloth, and footman on the dickey, each 
in a livery quaint and oldfashioned, and which I thought I knew. 
The footman came quickly to the side of the stage-coach, looking 
as if he expected tne small passenger to command hun. His 
hand was at his hat, and he crmged as themoustached gentleman 
said, 

" Brown, tak§ care that you have my portmanteau. They say 
it is in the front boot, but I don't know that it is." 

The footman almost flew to open the carriage-door, and our 
small passenger alighted with the nimbleness of a monkey, gave 
us a scowl as he turned away, and the next moment was seated 
in his own carriage, and the footman had closed the door upon 
him. Jossy called to one of the men whose office it was to attend 
to the change of horses at Byeham, to take the gentleman's port- 
manteau, as he himself han&d it out of the boot, and to place it 
in the care of the footman. Just as Jossy brought the large 
black-leather portmanteau to hght, I read a name upon its small 
brass label, wnich caused me to send a ouck gaze at the dimi- 
nutive stranger who sat in the carriage. He marked it instantly, 
threw up the glass shutter, and drew the curtain. The footman 
quickly fastened the portmanteau upon the top of the carriage, said 
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** Bight ! " to the driver, and all soon disappeared by a road to 
the ri^ht ; it was the road b^ which I had first jonmeyed horn 
the h^ of the good old squire to enter Qoarrelton, and become 
the apprentice of the wooaen-spoon maker. 

The disoonrse, in half-snppressed tones, of Jossy Jessop and 
the guard, when the carriage rolled away, ministered to my 
awakened curiosity. 

" You didn't like to more for the tip, Jem P " said Jossy, with 
a snubbed, and yet knowing look. 

** I didn't, Joesy," answered the gnard ; " he was such a cross- 
looking customer ; and I thought he'd bite, on accotmt of that 
awkward lunge, which nobody could help." 

" I'm glad you didn't, Jem,'' professea Jossy, holding his head 
up independently ; " I don't like to be obliged to genuefolks so 
liaughty as yon passenger. I suppose you guess who he is P" 

'* Can't say I do," answered Jem. 

" Why it's the young grasp-all of a squire that's been abroad 
jso long ; him that now owns the Femshawe estates, you know." 

" What him that poor Mr. Ghranger told us about P " 

" Yon's the very man, Jem, depend upon 't ! " 

" Then I don't wonder he's sucn a spiteful animal." 

We were .soon bowling along towards the next stage, and a 
very slight hint served to induce Jossy to begin a more enlarged 
<x>nmientaxy on the character and doings of our late not very 
agreeable companion and his connedions. 




itry. But I've no doubt I'm right m my guess. 

" You must be right," said I, " for there waa ' Geofirey Fem- 
.ahawe, Esq.' on the portmanteau. I saw the name on it as you 
took it out of the boot." 

" I knew I was right," -declared Jossy, slapping his broad 
thigh, ** I knew it, though I wasn't tfhaip enough to read the 
name ; and to say the truth, the looks o the man flustered me. 
He seemed as vicious as a ferret when you're trying to catch it ! 
Geoffiry — ay, poor Mr. Granger said that was tne new squire's 
name. Now I remember myself: the old gentleman's was Edward. 
And there wasn't a gentleman with a heart like his in all the 
world — ^without it be Mr. Timothy ','— ^hastily added the stanch 
partisan. 

I ** I imderstand old squire Femshawe bore a very high cha- 
racter," I merely inteijected, fearing to let the coachman dis- 
cover that I knew anything of the good old squire personally 
and believing that Jossy would voluntarily unfold all he knew. 
He went on, speaking with so much emphasis as to show that 
his heart was with his tongue. 

a2 
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" His lo6s has been mourned, Mr. Canute, erer since he died,, 
and that's two years affo ; and it will be mourned a good deal 
more — ^a dreadful deal, Mr. Canute,«^now this youn? nephew of 
his has come from abroad, and ffone to lire at the old hall. Few 
of th^ old squire's serrants are left ; and thej will now be driven 
away by hard usage, I fear. He's a tyrant by natur, Mr. 
Canute, — ^is this yoimg squire. There's not a doubt on't, or he 
wouldn't have served poor Mr. Granger as he did." 

<< Was that a servant of his P" I asked. 

" He was overlooker for very many years to the old squire. 
You don't know him, Mr. Canute, but I do ; he has sat where 
you're sitting now, twen^ times, I'll warrant it, within the last 
year and a half— for his business, poor fellow, led him often ta 
ttippleford ; and he used to come from the haU to Byeham, and 
take coach with us. You understand, Mr. Canute, the old 
squire had so much respect for him, as a faithful servant, that 
he was set down in the squire's will, to hold his cottage and a 
little land, rent-free so long as he hved. A roguish lawyer,, 
however, employed by this young squire, said Granger could not 
claim to live rent-firee— though it was in the will. It was some* 
thing about ' fee simple,' according to what Mr. Granger said-— 
but I don't understand their rogmsh language, Mr. Canute,-— ^ 
not 1 1 — ^nor I don't mean to lam, neither." 

" I think I understand it," said I ; '' the lawyer maintained 
that the smaller provision in the will, in favour of Mr. Granger, 
was inconsistent with the larger, which gave the fee-simple, or 
full estate, into the hands of the new squire, Femshawe. But 
if the heir insisted on coming into the holding of the whole estate 
at once, why did he not give Mr. Grranger an equivalent sum ta 
the life*rent, and per8ua& the overlooliSr to view the bequest in 
the light of a legacy P" 

'* That's just what Mr. Granger said, sir; he wasn't unreasons- 
able. He would have submitt^i to afanost anything that could 
be considered reasonable. But the lawyer said the new squire 
wouldn't give him a groat ; and he must turn out at once, and 
lose everything. Meantime he was served with a notice to quit ; 
and then he was advised Inr anotiier lawyer to go to law. Ta 
cut it short, Mr. Canute,— rar it's too sorrowful a story to dwell 

rn,~poor Granger did go to law, and was ruined. He lost 
trial, has been driven from his house after being sold up, 
and might have starved if he had not found a sittivation twenty 
mile on the other side o' Bippleford ; but the sittivation is no* 
thing like so good as the old one. The poor man takes on, too,. 
sore^ about nis misfortunes— for they didn't come alone, Mr, 
Canute. He had nursed his poor blind old mother in the fire-^ 
side comer for years ; she died of grief soon after his troublei 
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liegan, aii4 now his wife has died, and he has nobody left to 
^somfort him hot hie dangfater— « sweet young creator she is, I 
SBsare yon, Mr. Gannte ! She was <m the eoadi to Bippleford 
with h^ poor father jost when they had been »M up, abont two 
months ago ; and it did one's heart good to see how datifbl she 
was to 1^ poor £i1her — and a sweeter young creator, Mr. 
</anate, I never saw." 

Good, kind-hearted Jossy ! The tear £uily rolled down his 
large cheek, and his voice Altered till he eonld scarcely utter the 
last words. He was ashamed of what he thought I should 
'deem a weakness, and tamed his head, and hemmed loudly ; 
nnd then looked behind him, and affected to have remembeied 
to tell the guard about a parcel that was to be left for the 
clergyman at the next stage. I am sore he marked the deep 
concern that was in my own countenance, — ^for I could not hide 
it, — when he resumed his proper posture. And I bdiere it knit 
liis heart to me, as to one who had a sympathy for the unfor^ 
innate, fie resumed his story before I could say a word. 

" It's Tery hard, Mr. Canute, for an upright and deserving 
mnn to be treated so. To speak truth, I don't think poor 
Mr. Granger will get over his troubles. He seemed to have a 
.sort of foreboding that he shouldn't, the very last time he was 
on the coach with us ; and he said that he had but <me oonso* 
lation in the thought o' leaving this troublesome world, and that 
was that his daughter would to wdl taken care of. Her mother 
was a Downham, you understand ; and I suppose poor Granger 
meant that his daughter would, if aught ailed himself so as to 
bring him to the churcl^ard, have to go and live with Mr. Titus, 
as one of the iamily. Of course, I've nothing to do with that. 
J dare say, it may be all very well ; button know, Mr. Canute, 
I've nothing to do with it " — ended the Upham partisan with an 
odd stiffness that would have provoked my mirth, if my heart 
liad not begun to beat so violently. 

" Of course not," said I, forcing nmelf to say something. 

*' No, sir ; Fm a reg'lar Upham— 1 am," resumed Jossy ; " I 
never had anything to do with the other party; and I never 
will have. I'm none of your weatheroocKs —though there's 
plenty of 'em in Quarrelton besides what's on the church 
steeple !" — and he winked, with amazing shrewdness. 

''It is said that the old Squire Femshawe was exceedingly 
good to the poor," I hinted, thinking Jossy might add sometmng 
about the Grangers, if I prevented him from quitting the story. 
But he had told me all he knew respecting them; and only 
dwelt with honest paneg]rric on the character of the old squiiv. 

Jossy added nothing, however, to what I already knew of 
that theme. He only helped to call up that venerable portrait 
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which was so familiar to me in childhood, and to set my mind 
on more AiUy comprehending its excellence, now I was able to 
form a better estimate of it by comparing it with the living 
images I had since seen. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Cain Colton describes his Retom-joiimey with Jossj J^ssop, and learns somethmsp 
which gives the Heart-ache to Himself and the Relator of it. 

DvLLNSss would have stapified. me in dreary Sippleford, had I 
not been Quickened by the anxious craving for more of Jossy 
Jessop's relation ; and which I felt resolved to draw out of him,, 
by some means or other, as we returned. It was Wednesday* 
when I left Quarrelton, Thursday and Friday passed before X 
had fully expedited the business on which I had been sent to 
Srippleford; and it was not till Saturday that I returned witk 
Jossy. 

On our way back to Quarrelton, some matters of gossip in the 
former journey, which I have not mentioned, were resumed. 
One of these was a rumour that the son of Mr. Downham waa 
coming home. I had occasionally heard him mentioned, in a 
contemptuous way, in tiie coimtm^house. His name, it was- 
said, was Algernon : his father, Mr. Titus, — ^for reasons the very 
opposite to those whidi had moved the loyal Mr. Timothy to 
name his daughter afler a living queen, — shaving named Algernon, 
after a dead patriot. Crookit, however, used to insist that 
Mr. Titus was the most thorough aristocrat in existence ; and 
that he gave the name to his son as much because it was a 
favourite with the Percies, and other families of proud nobility,, 
as because it belonged to the mart3rred republican, Sydney. 

Jossy Jessop had no knowledge of these unreliable criticisms 
of the sinister second clerk. He affected to be incapable of 
pronouncing young Mr. Downham's christened name : it was so 
outlandish! And the youn^ gentleman, he severely opined, 
would be as outlandish as his name ; and, save that ne was of 
good height and shape, and was reported to stand well on his 
legs, womd very likely resemble that scaramouch of a new 
squire who got off the coach at Byeham the other day, with as 
many antics as if he had been a wild man of the woods ! 

"Is young Mr. Downham a physician, like his father?" X 
asked. 

" Lor' bless ye, no T' answered Jossy, spoiling his kind, heartj 
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face, by a queer imitation of derision ; "he's a gentleman, and 
was years at college, and is now coming borne from abroad, 
where they all go, among the French and other foreigners, to 
complete their education, as they call it — ^but it seems a queer 
way of schooling young folks, to me, Mr. Canute. He's to be a 

Sn'leman, out and out; and he's to have a carriage, now 
r. Titus knows that somebody else is to have one. Just out 
of a spirit of opposition : it's owmg to nothing else, Mr. Canute, 
depend upon it !'' 

" Spirit of opposition P I don't understand you, Jossy." 

" Why, what m the^ame of fortin !" exclaimed Jossy, dealing 
upon me another of his odd gestures of wonder, " how is it that 
you don't know P — but I forget. You said you had been out on 
a month's holiday, or so. That accounts K>r it. Ton hayen't 
heard, then, that Miss Upham is to have a new coach P" 

** Indeed, I hare not," I answered, really BU]i|>rised, though I 
knew Mr. Upham was so rich, and, I also belieyed, yeiy secre- 
tire. But I knew little, as yet, of the real amount of the latter 
quality in his character. * 

" I could tell you something more that you haye not heard of, 
Mr. Canute," added Jossy, speaking in a whisper, though I was 
now the only outside passenger, and the guard bemnd was 
asleep. 

I turned, and scrutinized Jessy's face, with that thought 
gnawing at my heart so tormentingly for gratification. Birt I 
saw, in a moment, that JTossy's secret had no likeness to mine. 
His broad countenance was all joyousness. It seemed to deolaze 
that his heart, so unlike mine, was running oyer with delight. 
I had no need to ask for his new secret. xLe could not resist 
telling it. 

" Mr. Canute," he whispered on, ** I'm going to leaye the old 
business. I'm going to be coachman to Miss Charlotte— I am I 
Lor'! isn't she a queen P Did ye eyer see such a splendid 
creatnr, Mr. Canute P I could almost kneel down and worship 
her, if the parson wouldn't say it was a-breaking o' one o' the 
Ten Commandments ; and I wouldn't do that, il I knowed it, 
Mr. Canute. But you must not say a word of it to anybody ; 
for Mr. Timothy charged me not to mention it till I gaye warning 
to our old proprietor — ^which I shall do to-ni^ht — ^and I'ye pro- 
Tided him beforehand with a reg'lar good whip, a steady young 
ohap that I'ye known for years. 1 wouldn't leaye the old 
goyemor shabby, you understand, not for the world — since he's 
always been honour-bright to me. But, be sure you don't men- 
tion it, Mr. Canute. I ought not to haye told you. Jem doesn't 
Imow, there behind. Lor' ! how he will take on, when I tell 
him to-night I We'ye been partners these fourteen years, Mr. 
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Canute ; and jet I haven't told him ! Bat I couldn't help telling 
you, because I'm uncommon partial to ye. Besides, you're a 
reg^'lar XJpham — you are ; and, I may say, almost as go<xi as one 
o* the family." 

Ifow, thought I, as my heart heaved at those last words,— 
now for pressing that question I could not muster courage to 
put to this man on the journey the other day, and which I have 
burned to shape in his ear every moment tliat 1 have sat beside 
him this momiug ! I saw he would not voluntarily return to a 
theme that he had approached so unwillingly, just before the 
accident threatened us, on the Wednesdi^. I felt that, after 
preparing a hundred times to utter my question lightly, and 
with afifected indifference, I could not succeed. Ana so I now 
broke through aU my hkidrances, and said to Jossy, seriously, 

" You say, Jossy, that you are partial to me. Kow I intreat 
you to prove it, by telling me what you really know — ^not what 
malicious people say — ^but what you really know about Mr. 
Timothy's sister, ana the way in which she was treated." 

The flood of jo^r ebbed away quickly from Jossy's honest face; 
and he looked serious, indeed. 

'\Mt. Canute," he answered, in a low tone, and very slowly* 
''I couldn't tell ye — ^I can't bring my mind to tell ye, what I 
know — or to talk any more about that unfortinet circumstance, 
now. I can't, indeed," — and he glanced behind at the guard. 
But that did not serve him. Jem was still asleep. 

" You must tell me !" I urged, and looked at him with all the 
earnestness I felt. 

'* Don't look at me in that way, Mr. Canute, I beg o' ye ! " he 
pleaded ; " I'll tell ye some other day — ^for I shall soon be more 
in your company, I hope, Mr. Canute ; I shall be a good deal 
on the premises — and, perhaps, inside 'em«-for I've promised 
Mr. Timothy to assist in the house, or do anything he wishes. 
I'm a reg'lar XJpham — ^I am, Mr. Canute," and he made a 
ludicrous attempt to put me off with gaie^, but his face re- 
mained grim. 

" 1 know all that, Jossy ; I believe it as much as if you were 
to take a thousand oaths upon it. But don't try to put me off 
with your old saying ; you must answer my question. I am 
more deepily interested in your answer than you can suppose." 

My excitement, which was now the greater for havmg been 
so long pent up, touched Jossy ; and yet, he evidently had not 
the remotest suspicion of the cause why I was so empassioned. 

"Well, Mr. Canute," he replied, "1 don't wish to try your 
feelings. And though you say I can't suppose, yet I can sup- 
pose, and understand, that a voung gen'elmanin your sittivatioa 
must feel all uneasy, like, ana hurt, at the things people whisper 
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about the poor yomif lady — so nearly related to Mr. Timothy 
as she was. But I really don't like " 

" You must and shall tell me ! " 
' I grasped his arm while I thus spoke ; and I belieye there 
was such a lifht in my eyes, that he could not resist me. 

"I knew the poor young lady; and IVe reason to wish I 
hadn't known hex^-^for I helped her to ruin herself," he answered, 
still in a whisper, wlule his lips quivered and his visage under- 
went quick changes, with what must have been, to him, unwonted 
emotion. He paused; and I still kept my hand on his arm, 
and my eyes on his. He soon went on more calmly, having got 
over the first painful strife with old recpUections. 

" She was a beautiful young creafcur, Mr. Canute— as fair as & 
lily — and as sweet as the flowers in May. Everybody loved her ; 
4ind whatever she asked of anybody, they couldn't refuse her. 
I drove her over in a gig several times — ^it was before I came 
ree'larly on the road, and while my father drove the stage-coach 
—3 took her several times to Bfythewick, the village by old 
Squire Femshawe*s, to visit at Farmer Yarrell's. She used to 
^et into the gig at her father's door, at first ; but, in course o' 
time, she would have me to drive on and wait for her, a mile 
out o' Quarrelton. She used to come up flurried, like ; and I 
could not help telling her, at last, that I hoped all was right, 
you understand. But she used to laugh, and tell me not to be 
afraid, for I should come to no harm. Yet, I felt uneasy, Mr. 
Caxiute, I assure ye— though I was only young, like herself, 
then-^fbr it's more than one and tWdnij year ago. But I'm 
tiring ye with making such a long story of it " 

''Don't omit anythmg, I beg of vou ! " 

'' Well, sir, it was beknown to all the town of Quarrelton, at 
last, that the poor young lady was acting contrairy to her father's 
will ; and I refused to drive her over to Blythewick any more. 
But she bespoke me so sweetly, Mr. Canute, that I broke my 
word— for I could not help it ; there was no refusing her. She 
gave me many a golden guinea— but^ I declare t' ye, it wasn't 
tiie guineas, Mr. Canute ! She cried and smiled together— and 
I couldn't find in my beart to resist her, then— she looked so 
pitiful, and yet so heavenly." 

Jessy's words trembled m his throat ; and he was fain to resort 
to clearing it by hemming, before he could go on again. 

** To mSke an end on 't— for it's a sorrowful story, Mr. Canute 
•»ihe last time I fetched her back from Blythewick, I set her 
dovm at the old place ; and, the next day, it was all over Quar- 
relton that her father had put her under lock and key, and 
threatened to send her somewhere out of England. The town 
mug with it a whole week ; and then, one night, Job Oldstock— • 
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I beg pardon, Mr. Canute, for mentioning him to you— -but tbat 
waa the very man-— ^" 

"Go on, — ^neyer mind, Jossy!" I urged; for although he 
blushed out of a tender fear that he woiud humiliate and hurt* 
me by recalling what ererybody knew — ^that I had been Job'9 
apprentice— I scorned the thou^t of being humbled, or allowing 
myself to feel so, at the eager moment when Jossy was approach* 
ing the crisis in my mother's history. 

" That was the very man, Mr. Canute ! He came to me, and 
desired me to come to his house, where, he said, one wanted to 
see me : he would not tell me who it was ; but I went, from a 
curiosity I couldn't resist. When, who should come downstairs, 
when Job had locked the housedoor, but Mr. Timothy's sister ! 
She begged and prayed and cried, and looked as pale as a leaf, 
and ask^ me to get a gig and drive her away, or she would soon 
be missed, and her fa&er would search for her, and find her, 
and send her over the sea. I didn't want to do it, Mr. Canute ; 
I didn't : as true as I am a living man at this moment. But 
Job and his wife Dolly over-persui^ed me, and so did the young^ 
lady. And they wrapped ner up in Dolly's cloak; and she 
went a mile out o' Quarrelton ; and I got a gig, and drove her 
away that night — and a bitter bad night it was. It thundered 
and lightened awful ! and we were both soaked through and 
through with the rain when we came near Blythewick. She 
would get out before we entered the village ; and insisted on my 
going back — ^for, she said she wasn't going to farmer Yarrell's, 
and she didn't wish me to see where she was going. I was 
very loath to leave a tender, delicate young creatur, like her, in 
the open road, and on such a desolate dolesome night ; but she 
would have it so, and I turned the horse's head, while she ran 
off to the village — and I felt as if I was going to be hanged, 
and deserved it, for what I had done, all the way back, and I've 
repented it ever since." 

Jossy sighed bitterly, paused, and looked really miserable. 

" But is this all you Know P " I asked, after Jossy's silence 
had continued for some seconds. 

" AU I know of my own knowledge ; you asked me for that 
only, Mr. Canute." 

"You are right, Jossy; so I did. But you have heard of 
what followed?" 

" Why, yes, I have, Mr. Canute ; but it's very sorrowful to 
talk of. What I've heard, you must have heard — ^for it's whis- 
pered about so much that you must have heard it — ^and it's all 
too true, depend upon it ! — ^that the poor young lady married a 
mean man, who was murdered, and that she was left in great 
want, and died 0' that and ^ef together, when she had brought 
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a poor babe into the world. It's too shocking to talk about it, 
Mr. Cannte." 

"And her father, and her brother, Mr. Timothy— you did not 
say all about what they did," I urged, for my own torment was 
too great to permit me to shrink from what I saw was indeed a 
great torment to my companion. Jossy shook his head. 

" Mr. Canute, I'd rather let the dead rest. Old Mr. Upham 
has gone before the Grreat Judge — ^and may we all be ready 
when it comes to our turn ! I must say, I think it was hard,, 
yery hard, on the poor dear young creatur, to shut his door 
against her, and disown her, for what she did. But, as I said — 
let the dead rest ! My father, and all the Upham party, always 
said it was the only wrong thing that could be laid to his charge ; 
and I neyer heard that a Downham could deny it. He was 
yery kind to' eyerybody else ; he was a real gentleman eyery- 
body said. They always wos gentlefolks— the Uphams ! " 

Poor Jossy— ne was so seripus that he could not haye the 
slightest perception of the bitter satire he was uttering ! 

I was perplexed, now, to know what to do with Jossy, in the 
way of further questioning. I had' reaped but a melancholy 
satisfaction for my curiosity thus far, in wringing from him what 
he had confessed so unwillingly ; and I had reached no new 
information that would aid me in substantiating my relationship 
to Mr. XJj^ham. I tried one more question : 

" Permit me to ask you if you "know how Mr. Timothy be- 
hayed in this sorrowful business. Is it belieyed that he thought 
as harshly of his sister as his father did? " 

"I don't know ; but I don't belieye it of him, Mr. Canute^ 
Besides, it's known that he made inquiry about his sister after 
his father's death ; but she had been dead and buried a long 
time then." 

" And her babe P — ^you said she gave birth to one." 

" Nothing could be learnt about it ; so I understood. But 
now, Mr. Canute, let us say no more about this unfortnit 
business. I'ye told you all I know, and there can be but one 
man in Quarrelton th^t knows more ; the man I needn't name 
to ye again ; I told ye he was the yery man. And I should not 
have tf&en the poor young lady to her doom that night, if ho 
hadn't drawn me into his house." 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

In which Miss Charlotte contribates to enthrone her Fsthcr's great Principle, and 

Crookit plays a dastUng Fart. 

With firmer spirits tlian I had entered Qaarrelton at the dose 
of my holiday, I returned to it now. Undoubtedly, Jossj-'s 
narrative had some share in restoring me, without my perceiving* 
it, at first. It had given me a fuller knowledge of the history 
of my mother, and it had assured me that I should soon have 




help be m his power. I had a vague 
need it, and we cleave to the humblesji in such apprehension of 
need. 

Mr. Timothy met me with his usual kindness ; and, when I 
had rendered my account of the mode in which I luid discharged 
my errand, expressed his entire satisfaction. He then, with 
^lee that none of us had ever seen him demonstrate before Miss 
Charlotte came home, informed me that the office had closed^ 
and that my colleagues were invited to form a party in the 
drawing-room for the evening, pulled me playfullv by my coat- 
£leeve, and told me I had beUer prepare, forthwith, to meet the 
4!ompany, giving a significant smile with the last word, to inti- 
mate that it included his daughter, as well as the clerks. 

I hastened to my room, and not only prepared in the manner 
which Mr. Timothy had pleasantly indicated— that is, by putting 
myself into my best outward arrajr-— but I gathered up my self 
possession. " Let me be calm," I said to myself. " All is in train- 
ing for the assertion of my proper claims in the end ; at any rate, 
Jessop*s evidence will force the Oldstocks to speak truth, if they 
', be afraid to do it when the time comes. I have only to wait in 
quiet confidence; all will be right eventuallv, and, nerhaps, 
sooner than I expected. Jossy's evidence is oi more value than 
I thought it was ; and how little I expected it was in store for 
me, before the light broke after that dreadful, night I Let me 
be quiet and self-collected, and yet as natural as possible, to- 
night. I shall have little need to talk, for there will be eagemesB 
enough to talk among the rest ; it will look better for me to give 
way to others ; and, besides, I shall have both pleasure and edi- 
fication in observing my companions, so long as I observe them 
with unselfish and kinoly feeling, and I will remind myself that 
I must do so." 
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The self-prescribed lesson may seem a bore to some readers 
wbo are blas^, as tbe phrase goes ; but I am doll enough to find 
fluch self-lessoning usefol still, and I think others wonld, if th^ 
would try it. That, howerer, may be but a sort of prejudice with 
me ; yet how could the self-educated get on without this self- 
lessoning P They are compelled, by the very necessity of their 
own desire to do right or to avoid wrong, to resort to it» 
People, whose education has been provided for them, and who 
are assured by the world that their minds and manners hare 
been duly disciplined, cultiyated, and stored siler the proper 
model, go into company<-*I suppose, for I can only guess — ^without 
the little trepidations which are felt by such of us as hare the 
discipline to find out by oarselves, as wdl as to enforce upon 
OUT own practice. 

The evening was full of instraction for me, with all it» 
mingled gaiety and good feeling, vanilr and silliness, not to 
dweU on some symptoms of evil-mindedness in one of the 
company. 

Charlotte was aU urbsaity and graciousness, and seemed to- 
have descended to the drawmg-room^ with full intent to contri- 
bute all in her power towards Tendering the evening memorable 
to her fatlier's employes. Her almost life-long association with 
fashionable people, if the old housekeeper's stories of her were 
authentic, could not have fitted her for the task of that night ;. 
she must have discharged it so admirably by dint of native good 
sense. As a merchant's daughter, she saw it to be her du^ ixy 
support her faUier in enthronmg his great principle — ^that mer« 
chants were gentlemen. Mr. Timothy included merchants'* 
clerks in this category ; and he wished my colleagues to consider 
the fact of their being invited to form the queenly Charlotte's 
first levie, as a worthy and high-minded assertion on his part of 
their equality with any of the so-called gentry of Quarrelton 
who might be invited to form her second assembly. 

Mr. Timothy's wish was fulfilled, I believe, to his heart'a 
; desire. From our senior, Mr. EJder, to my junior, Osbeme 
Osberton, all proved, and each in his characteristic way, with 
grateful and self-gratulator^ pride, how fully Mr. Upham's 
handsome championship of his order was estimated. The marked 
urbanity of Chariotte neightened their sense of distinction ; it 
was as if a sovereign had been receiving those who were nearest 
her in dignity and relationship. Every one saw that she could 
have been far more the lofty lady, if she had chosen so to queen 
it; it was her admirable tact in heightening their sense of 
importance without lowering her own, which completed at once 
their enjoyment, and that of her father. • 

Mr, £lder, towards whom she showed reverence, mingled 
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witih kindliness, was OTercome with grateM admiration of Iter ; 
while Crookit and the rest surrounded Charlotte, who was 
playing rapid Italian music on the piano, the senior clerk came 
up to Mr. Timothy, with whom I was standing in the middle of 
the room, grasped our patron's hand, and, with tears in his eyes, 
expressed thankfulness to Heaven for Mr. Upham's happiness in 
possessing such a daughter. If none of his colleagues felt free 
to follow Mr. Elder's example, Mr. Timothy could not be left in. 
doubt how much they admired Miss Charlotte. Their looks 
were unmistakeably cdoquent of what they felt^ and I think he 
must have OTerheard some of their words, for they were often 
too full of their subject to whisper. 

" There isn't another such a woman in the world ! " declared 
Williams to Simpson, at another hour of the CTening ; " she 
would grace a throne more than any queen liring." 

** You're right ; she's fit to be an empress !" was the echo. 

" Dayvilish fine woman, Colton!" said Osberton to me, with 
swelling chest, and his own conyiction of being himself a gentle- 
man dinused through his whole person. 

" She is yery admirable," said I ; " there cannot be more per- 
fect female beauty, I imagine. But your phrase is new to me, 
so applied." 

" Ah ! why, Colton, ^ou know, you haven't been much in the 
best society. Devilish is there a — a — ^what do they call it ? — a 
' term of endearment,' — ^that's it ! " 

" Are you sure of that, Osberton P" 

"Certainly; I heard a well-bred lady use the very words 
while I was in town on my last holiday." 

" Then I must not question that they are in good taste." 

"I should think not. I say, old fellow! you'U soon learn 
^ood taste now. If the company of a first-rate woman doesn't 
make a nerfect gentleman of you, I'll be shot. But, I beg 
pardon, Oolton ! you are a dayvilish deal more of a gentleman 
than Crookit." 

Osberton whispered this last sentence, and it pleased me 
greatly, without valuing very highly the judgment that dic- 
tated it. 

« Doesn't he carry it off with wonderful impudence?" said 
Osberton, directing me to the group at the piano, which was 
now composed of all the persons in the room, except Osberton 
And myself. He did not wait for a reply, but sauntered towards 
the company, and I foUowed him. 

Osbenie had been struck with a part of the second clerk's 
behaviour, which had not so forcibly unpressed me. It was not 
so much the skilful assurance with which Crookit deported him- 
self during tiie evening that raised my wonder, as the decided 



eflect wliiuli he seemed to produce in the micd of Clinrlotte. 
What smoant of general kooirledge Crookit posseBsed I had 
neTer taken care to learn. In the coantmg-houBC he merely 
demonatrated shrewdnesB, and fecundity of Barcasra and joke. 
My prejudice against liim had prevented me from recognizing, 
beneath hia mask of ridicule and cjniciBm, any higher capa- 
hilities, or soepectin^ Hb poaaeHBioil of refined and cnltiretcd 
tastes. With stirprise I now heard him speak critically of 
music, yet it wa« in what I conceived to he the fashionable 
mode, ajid not ii '' "" " ' ' ' 



T^iurds music with a pasBion. It was in langnaee, however, 
which pleaded Charlotte, and led her to manifeBt delight. 
Crookit also pointed his inquiries concerning foreign oiticB, like 
one converaant with their manners, and qnoted French and 
Italian phrases with the facility and glibness of a traveller, 
^ongh I bad never learned that he had travelled ; but I felt 
sure that his ease and poliBh must have been acquired in a sphere 
far removed from a merchant's office. 

Charlotte not only deferred to him frequently, but seemed to 
experience as much fascination from his mannerB aa we from her 
beauty. My coUeagaes, when their hacks were turned towards 
him, expresaed to each other, by slight BhrugB and certain eleva- 
tions 01 the brow, their amazement at hiB success with MisB 
Charlotte, and their utter inabiUty to account for it ; while I, 
wickedly noting Crookit's squint, thought of Jack Wilkes and 
hie swaggering asBertion that, in Bpite of hia own ugliness, ha 
could in ten minutes be as high in the favour of a beautiful 
woman as the handsomeat man m her company. Yet I would 
not allow Crookit the real cievemess of a man like Wilkes, and 
mnat confess that I was ungallant enough to attribute Crookit's 
success to Charlotte's shallowness. I did this the more decidedly 
when be corrected a harmleas blunder of mine, concerning 
Bome foreign subj'ect, with one of his old sneering jokes ; and 
«be did not perceive the aneer, but laughed merrily, and thanked 
him for contributing so largely to the good-humour of the even- 
ing. The glance of malicious triumph Crookit gare me I could 
neither mistake nor forget. 

Sut I need not descrioe more minutely the light memorabilia 
of that evening, and would scarcely have dwelt on them thua far. 
Lad the^ not nimished data fi-om which I traced out some new 
conclusions relative to the character and purposea of more than 
one member of Miss Charlotte's first assembly. 
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BOOK IV. 



COHVAlVlSa JL KABBAVITB OV OMLT ▲ WMW SATS* XTKNTS, BUT CLOSXMa 
WITH A tBCOMD AMD UOUM SBKIOVt BBMOTAL FOB THB BBBO. 



CHAPTEE I. 

Cain C!olton shows how he suddenly meets an old Acqusintance : he wins a 
Victory over a Foe of whose Power orer him in the Fntore he litde celcnlates. 

How completely the crowning happiness or irremediable misery 
of a life may depend on the turn of a moment, and on the jndg* 
ment which another forms of some phase of thought or feeling 
through which one is passing ! 

The organ music at the church on Sunday, the day foDowing 
the evening of Miss TJpham's assembler, brought back my ment«u 
disturbance, and was a torture to me instead of a delight, as in 
the olden time. Charlotte's outward beauty, and her sprightly 
cOuTersation, likewise palled upon me, since they were not con- 
joined with the fervid feeling and intellectual exceUenee of one 
whose image those grand organ harmonies had renewed no 
livingly. Favourable regard alone must have influenced Mr. 
Timotny to attribute to imperfect recovery of health that absence 
of mind which I showed while I sat with himself and daughter 
after dinner. He rallied me once upon it, and I apologised. 
But when I fell into it again, he fixed a somewhat mournful 
look on me. 

" You are dull, Mr. Canute, and you are not looking well, 
though it is paying you no compliment to tell you so," he said. 
" Throw your cloak about you,— or, at least, take it on your 
arm. Have a brisk walk before the sun sets. It will give a 
fillip to your blood, and you will be better company when you 
come back." 

I rose hastily, feeling at the same time ashamed and grateful, 
and stammered an acknowledgment of his kindly consideration 
for me. In a few minutes I was in the midst of one of my old 
walks. It had been one of those fine autumnal days which in 
our changeful climate often glow, even to November, with almost 
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a sammer softaess and effulgence ; and the evening was so warm, 
that I soon sat down, to watch the sun set, by the side of a 
piece of water whose banks were a favourite resort with me, b^ 
reason of the variety and beauty of the pUmts which crested it 
through summer and autunm. My tnoughts bega^ to be 
dreamily divided between busy internal images and the gor- 
geous hues and glittering shapes of the clouds assembled above 
and around the sun's broad red disc, when I was suddenly awoke 
to the presence of what appeared to be a somewhat sombre 
reality, and a living one. I saw a young woman, dressed in 
deep black, stop by uxe brink of the water, gase upon its sur- 
face, and then walk slowly on in the direction towards me, but 
apparently without seeing me. Again she stopped, and again 
walked on, looking on the water ; and at length, with the hook 
of her parasol, she seemed to be intent on getting possession of 
A flower whose beauty the fine sesson had preserved to so late a 
period of the yep. Twice I saw her try for it unsuccessfully ; 
out when she made a third trial, and narrowly escaped falling 
into the. water, I blamed myself for my listlessness, sprung up, 
and was by her side in a moment. 

** Permit me to reach the flower fiir you," I said, taking the 
parasol from her hand. I seized the flower, and turned to pre- 
sent it to her. But when our eyes met !— ' 

"Mary!" 

" Cain ! " 

The mutual recognition was instantaneous ; but not another 
word was uttered by either of us for many moments. Nor do I 
remember how our conversation began. I only recollect that, 
after a tearful narrative of the recent death and burial of her 
father, poor Granger, she began to tell me of her mother's 
decease, and their ruin by the new Squire Femshawe ; and I 
interrupted her with the information that I knew of it all from 
the sympathizing recital of Jossy Jessop. We walked hand-in- 
hand, not arm-in-arm, by the margin of the stream, talking of 
the days of childhood, tul the stars came out, and she remem- 
bered that her aunt and uncle Downham would be feeling alarm 
on her account. So we turned towards the town, and I parted 
with her at its entrance, since our roads diverged tbere ; and I 
also began to remember that Mr. Upham would be expecting my 
return. 

Manr Granger had but just turned a comer of the street that 
led to Mr. Downham's, and so passed out of sight, when Crookit 
suddenly laid his hand on my shoulder. 

*' Soho, Wooden Spoons I " was his irritating salute, " I did 
not know that you had une affaire du coeur, I thought ycu 
were too busy with your studies to think of women gear. An'^ 

H 
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a younjs; widow, too, I gaess, bjr Iter sable weeds ! Egad, yoii 
are a nper lad than I hgd imagined ! " 

''What d'ye mean, sir, by yonr insolent coarseness?" I 
demanded, confronting hiitn wiUi flashing eyes, I have no 
doubt. ^ 

" N&Y, nay, Spoons, be cool I There is no reason why you 
should be angry. I see no hanu in your baring a sweetheart,-— 
only you are so sly ! " 

" 1 haye no sweetheart, sir." 

" Ho, ho ! I understand ! " he rejoined, with malicious glee ; 
" still don't be uneasy because I have found you out, Spoons. 
I shall say nothing about it. I'll keep your secret, depend upon 
it ; though I must say you axe very young to— to hare a liatson 
with a young widow." 

" If you dare to charge me wiih sueb vileness, either in your 
French ^bberish or in any other way," said I, feeling my neat 
subside mto firm courage, " 111 fell you to the earth ! " 

We were standing where a street-lamp threw its lif ht on 
Orookit's face, and T never felt prouder tnan while looking at 
him in that moment. " Coward " was stamped on all his fea- 
tures ; and yet this was the man whose sneers had galled me to 
the yery heart so often and. so long, and whose annoying in- 
fluence i had despaired to break. There stood the tall cynic 
white with fear, in the presence of the stripling whom he had so 
often tortured ; and when he spoke a^ain, his faint quivering 
tone showed how his soul quailea within him. 

"Why, Colton, I meant no ofience," he said, — "none in the 
world." 

" You do mean it. And it is not the first time you have 
given me ofience eitiher," said I. " Apply nicknames to me no 
more, sir, but address me in the way you address others." 

" Oh, certainly," he answered — but there was a parldal resus- 
citation of his old sneering spirit now ; " certainly, I will not 
use the term you allude to, if that be your wish ; but you never 
said so much before." 

" You must have known that I did not wish to be 
degraded"— 

*' Degraded !" he repeated, interrupting me, and seeming to 
have fuUy recovered his self-possession ; " a name cannot degrade 
you. But if jTOung men wul meet young women, whom they 
deny to be their lovers in an honourable sense — and that in sly 
places, and after daylight— other peo^e will apply degrading 
terms to their conduct ; and that will be more serious than a 
word used in joke." 

"-.The young person I just parted fiom iJB merely a Mend," I 
repued, promptly — for he piqued my moral pride so as to cool 
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my anger now ; " sKe was my playmate when we were children ; 
and sorely there can be notmng blameable in listening to an 
orohan's account of her father's death. She is the niece of 
Mr. Titas Downham. I should suppose, sir, I need not say 
another word as to the respectability of her character/' 

" Oh, indeed ! " exclaimed Grookit, and stopped with a mazed 
look, so puzzling that I could not interpret it. " I beg pardon, 
Mr. Colton, I will avoid giving you offence in future, depend 
upon it ! Good night, sir !" 

His last words were spoken jgravely, and without the slightest 
mixture of a sneer. He lifted his hat, and went off by the street 
along which Mary had gone, and I hastened home. 

I was glad that there was company at tea that night; the 
attention of Mr. Timothy and Charlotte was so busily ^vided 
among their visitors that they had little to spare for me ; and I 
escaped as early as possible to my room, to brood over my^ 
thoughts alone. 

Grookit's espial : was it mischievously intentional P I suspected 
it was, at first ; yet, he might have discovered my meeting with 
Mary Gran£;er accidentally. It could not be otherwise, I decided, 
since I and my old playmate had met by accident. He had 
^one off apnarently with a sincere conviction that he had erred 
in his conduct towards me ; but how could I trust the old 
aneerer, whose sinister eyes had, from the first moment that I 
aaw him, kindled such an instinctive antipathy in my nature 9 I 
liad done wrong in mentioning Mary's relationship to the Down- 
hams. What a blunderer I was not to have been more guarded ! 
He had been too cunning for me, in making that appeal to my 
sense of moral reputation. But, it was of litue consequence that 
1 had told him of Mary's relationship to Mr. Titus ; he would 
iiave found it out by one means or other. 

Would he not watch whether I met Mary again ? I had pro- 
mised to meet her on the spot where we met, by the water-side, 
the next evening. Would he not whisper of what he had seen, 
and xnivht see, and create some mischief out of it for me — but 
especially for dear Mary P She was dear to me from the tender 
friendship of childhood — ^from no other cause, I assured myself. 
It was true she was as beautiful as Jessy's rude but heariy pane- 
gyric had asserted her to be : she had no resemblance to the 
imperial and commanding beauty of Charlotte, but there was not 
an imperfect feature in her face ; it was full of gentle loveliness 
and sweet affection, to which her sorrow, perhaps, lent additional 
charms ; but I had no thought of love— as I conceived of the 
passion — ^towards Mary Granger. The link between us seemed 
too sacred to permit such a thought : it consisted of the pure 
affection of childhood, and resembled that of brother and sistr 

h2 
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her distress I shared as if it had been that of my closest relative^ 
and it seemed while she wept for the loss of her dear parents as 
if they had been my own. 

I could defend her with my life, as if she were my only sister ; 
but I must not bring her into deeper trouble. I must remember, 
that a niece of Mr. Titus Downham must not be seen to meet 
9^ protege of Mr. Timothy Upham. Crookit's subtle and mali- 
cious nature would bestir itself to secure her banishment froiu 
the home she had found ; that was the evil to be dreaded more 
than any injmy he could do to myself. 

The old, unreasonable feud of the two families, of which I had 
always said, with self-complacency, " It is a stupid affair, which 
can never be of any moment to me," thus, for the first time 
stretched as a barrier across my life-path. I could haver liked to 
meet Mary, to aid in soothing her sorrow, and to revive a mutually 
pleasing memory of the past ; but I felt that I must forego what 
would have been strengtheninj^ to the heart of my early playmate, 
as well as beneficial to myseli, inasmuch as I should have forgot 
my own troubles in seeking to lighten Mary's-^and aU because a 
siUy, irrational quarrel existed between two families ; and either 
this evil-natured Crookit, or some other mischief-maker, would 
be sure to report our acquaintanceship if we were seen tc^ether, 
and that mignt work Mary's ruin, and cause her to be driven 
out homeless. 

And some one would do this tale-bearing work, if Crookit did 
not. His coarse insinuations were only what others would 
repeat ; they were only what the world did repeat of the youn|^ 
of Doth sexes who were known to meet and walk together ; it 
was in vain to think of daring all these dangers. I might bear 
a blow myself, but I must not let it fall on dear Mary. I could 
not avert it from her by any other means than one : we must be 
strangers to each other for the present. I must be careful for 
Mary's welfare — and I would ; the next meeting should be our 
last, until circumstances altered. 

I reconsidered our case, and viewed it in every possible shape, 
but I still came to the same conclusion. This employment kept 
me from brooding on older discontents, and I experienced no 
sleepless strife with them that night. 

My waking feeling next morning was one of admiratibn at the 
fact that I appeared to have entered on a period of imusual 
experience ; and that, whereas months and years of my earlier 
life had rolled away in placid sameness, now every day developed 
some new or unexpected, and however small yet important, 
event for me. Were these signs that a crisis was approaching 
in my fateP If there were a shade of superstition in the thought, 
let it be excused by the remembrance that there was a mystery 
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suTronndingr my origui ; and that the ezcitm^ imaf^es, the doubts, 
hopes, and fears, which had hitely been my companions without 
my own choice, had served to give my mind this tendency. 

I had not been more than half an hour in the counting-house 
before this thought was revived by a fresh "unexpected incident. 
We were all silently attending to our duties at the desk, when 
Crookit suddenly hemmed, and then delivered himseli thus : — 

" Mr. Elder — I wish to say to you, in the hearing of my col- 
leagues, that our friend Colton has expressed to me a wish that I 
should no longer name him in — in a sportive way. You know 
what I mean, all of you, I have no doubt.'* 

He stopped, but no one spoke ; all gazed at him in surprise 
At his woras and his unusualrr serious look. 

" I have no wish to hurt Colton's feeliugs," he went on ; "I 
never had. I shaU repeat the offensive term — ^since it is offen- 
sive to Mr. Colton — ^no more ;" and again he paused. 

" It gives me ereat pleasure to hear you say so, Mr. Crookit," 
declared Mr. Elder ; '* and I hope other gentlemen will follow 
your example. Indeed, I feel sure they wUl." 

" Tes, I think it's veiy proper," said Osberne, frankly. 

" Tes, yes," said Williams and Simpson, looking red and 
-confused. 

I hope Colton is satisfied," said Crookit. 
Perfectly," said I. 

I am happy that this has occurred, Mr. Canute," observed 
Mr. Elder. 

I bent my head towards the senior clerk, but my heart was 
too full to allow me to thank him for the benevolent regard 
Trhich shone from his eyes. My emotion must have been 
observed, for I felt that the bloodl gathered quick to my face ; 
but every one bent his eyes on the bill, journal, or ledger that 
w^as before him, and all were silent, and seemed deeply intent on 
business for an hour after. 

There was a gush of happiness withia me that day which I 
know I must restrain ; indeed, the general feeling in the office 
ihroughout that day was restraint. The behaviour of Crookit 
was so new, and so unlike himself, that all were pondering upon 
it in wonder. 



« 
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CHAPTEE n. 

Mary Gnngcr and tiia Htto meet again.— Kr. Timothy's grand Party of ftcpara^ 

tion.->Tactkt. 

Maby was already on the bank of the stream when I reached it; 
and the sweet tenderness and confiding delight in her face at 
meeting me again made my heart ache with the thought that I 
must tell her we must meet no more. I hoped, however, to be 
able to prepare her for it gradually, and so joined her with such 
cheerfulness as I could assume. 

We were soon so fuUy absorbed in reriTinff our early remem- 
brances, that we forgot to note how time fled. It was not till 
the dusk gathered thickly around us, that Mary observed she 
must not be out so late as on the preceding night. 

" But we can soon meet again, dear Cam," she said, " if not 
tp-inorrow night* yet very soon ; for we have many things U> 
talk over yet. 

" Mary," I began, seriously, " you must prepare to hear some- 
thing from me that I would willingly avoid saying, for it will 
grieve me as deeply as it wiU grieve you : but I must say it, and 
you must bear it — " 

" What can you mean, Cain P " she asked, in a tone of af- 
fright. 

" You must forget that name, — I am not called by it now: and 
I am glad it is so ; I need not tell you why, for the name has na 
recollections so pleasant that we should desire to call them up." 

" I do not wish to call you by it ; what shall I call you P JBut 
is this all you had to tell me P surely there is nothing grievous in 
this ! " 

** Mr. TJpham has changed my name to Canute. I told yoa 
that I lived with Mr. Timothy Upham. You Imow that there is 
a deep quarrel, which has lasted for generations, between hia 
family and Mr. Downham's P " 

"My uncle's family, do you mean, dear Cain — I mean, Canute? 
I never heard of it." 

" I forgot, dear Mary, that you said you were a stranger to 
your uncle's family till last week : you are not l^ely, therefore, 
to have heard anything of this deadly feud." 

'* Indeed I have not, dear Canute. — I like your new name very 
much." 

How her simple, fond, loving words cut me to the heart! 
How was I to break the severe message to the poor, affec* 
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tionate orphan girlP and she now nndasped her hand from 
mine, and, in her apprehenaire agitation, ching to my arm, as 
if seeking a new relation to nie ; yet I knew I must fulfil what 
I felt to be a duty. 

'* Dear Mary, I forced myself to say, for the darkness was 
increasing, " hear what I sa^ as calmly as you can : this must 
be our last meeting until either this family quarrel is healed, 
or some change in mb, which we cannot foresee, destroys the bar 
to our friendship." 

*' Oh, why are you saying these cruel words tomeP" she cried, 
and burst into a flood oi tears. 

'< Mary, dear Mary, my own distress is greater than I can de- 
aeribe, in being compelled to tell you this ; out we must not giye 
way in this manner. 

She did not hear me, but sobbed, and leaned her head against 
my breast in helpless grief. And thus we stood under a group 
OI trees which we had now gained on our way to the town and 
which was not far from it. She continued to sob and grieve dis- 
tractedly, and I knew not how to soothe her, while me impro- 
priety of our stay forced itself upon me and added to my misery, 
as I thought 01 the blame that thus might be brought upon 
Mary : at last she began to master her grief. 

" You will not desert me, dear Canute?" she said, faintly ; "I 
cannot bear this trouble after the many troubles I have lately 
passed through." 

I heard her entreaty with agony ; but I dared not yield or 
deceive her. Our stay under those trees had deepened my con- 
yietion of the danger that must arise from our meetings. 

" It is for your own sake, dear Mary," I said, " that I must 
repeat what I have said : your uncle would never forgive you if 
he knew that you met any one belonging to the household of 
Mr. Upham." 

" I camiot understand it," said the poor girl ; ** what have we 
to do with their quarrels P " 

" But there is impropriely — or they will say there is — ^in our 
way of meeting," — ^for 1 felt that I must urge some plain argu- 
ment to move ner. 

" What can there be wrong in itP" she said; "we meet as 
friends from childhood : who has any right, or would be so hard- 
hearted, as to prevent us P " 

A hand was laid on my shoiilder, and I turned quickly, and 
with my blood in an instant boil, expecting that I should hear 
the hateful voice and see the tall shadow of Crookit behind me ; 
but the voice was another's, though the figure was as tall as 

his. 

« May I ask your name, sir P " said the stranger, " and why 
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you are here with my cousin P I have overheard part of your 
conversation ; but it did not explain the cause of this strange 
meeting." 

'* My name is Canute Colton, sir,'* I replied, hesitating firom 
surprise. s 

" Dear Algernon, I will tell you all about it ; there is nothing 
wrong in it," cried Mary, leaving my arm and seizing that of her 
cousin, who I was sure, from Jessop's account, must be young 
Algernon Downham. 

" I am sure there is not, dear cousin," was the rejoinder ; and 
it was uttered in tones of such manly tenderness, that my heart 
instantly cleaved to the speaker. 

" But your absence till a late hour, and that a second time," he 
went on, "alarmed my father and mother, and I was sent to seek 
you. You just now questioned the right of any.one to prevent 
your meeting with vour friend ; but 1 beg of you to return home 
with me immediately. You can explain all to me afterwards, so 
far as you wish it." 

" Oh, I will go instantly," said Mary, and extended her hand 
to me, but coula 90t bid me farewell. 

" Perhaps, sir, you would have no objection to meet me ag^n," 
said Mary s cousin, turning to me as the^r were about to go ; 
" at least, allow me to say, 1 will meet you if you wish it." 

I assured him of my willingness, and he bade me good-night, 
and hurried away with Mary. I lingered some time before I 
returned towards the town ; uie evening had produced another 
unexpected event, — ^and it was to present me with more. 

" 1 am glad that you do not neglect your walks, Mr. Canute," 
said Mr. jUmothy, meeting me in the passage almost as soon as 
I had recrossed the threshold of his mansion, " but you should 
not prolong them beyond nightfall ; your health demands care ; 
I was anxiously expecting you. We receive some of our Quar- 
relton friends m the drawing-room to-night, and it will be rather 
a large and distinguished party ; only one of your eolleagues is 
to be of it, by my daughter s especial mvitation ; and I beg that 
you will forthwith prepare, also, to join us." 

I withdrew to iny chamber, and dressed as quickly as possible. 
Was it Osberton, I asked myself, that was to oe of the party P 
His genteel connections rendered it most likely that he would be 
selected to meet a party of the Quarrelton grandees. Could it be 
Crookit-— who had won Charlotte's favour so very markedly on 
the Icv^e nightP I denounced the suspicion as foolish ; but, after 
all, I went down stairs with the expectation that Crookit would 
be the man. 

And there was Crookit, seated by Miss Charlotte, as a entered 
the room stifling my discontent, which swelled almost to disgust. 
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He spni^i^ np and came towards me instantly, shook hands with 
as much seeming heartiness as if he had met an old and belored 
friend, and congratulated himself and me in the same breath, that 
we should haye the pleasure and honour — claying an especial stress 
on that word-— of meeting a second time in that room and in such 
a presence, so soon aft^r our former delightful meeting diere. 

The company began immediately to arriye, and aU was bustle 
and compliment for some time, urookit and myself were alike 
presented to each of the guests with impressive formality, by 
Mr. Timothy ; if we had b^n baronets or peers of the realm, he 
could not haye giyen us a more honorary introduction to the pomp- 
ous old physician. Doctor Drenchem, and his fat wife and two fat 
daughters, — to the lean, sharp-eyed Surgeon Fleam and his tall 
maiden sister,-^to the bland-looking little vicar. Doctor Smiles, 
hia courtly lad^, and her genteel son and really handsome daugh- 
ter, — ^to the vicar's curate, O'Frisk, a stout, brawny Milesian^ 
with high cheek-bones, tumed-up nose, and a twinkle of genuine 
Jxiah humour in his grey eyes,— to the organist, Doctor Minim, 
ffom whose Handelian learning and harmonic skill I had so often 
derived rich musical pleasure8,-^to the attorneys. Supple and 
Snatch, with their wives and daughters, alike commonplace, — 
and to an indescribable list of ten other respectables, three of 
them considerable merchants, and seven of them principal trades- 
men of the town, with their wives or sisters, sons or daughters. 

The drawing-room was itself very large; but a wainscot 
partition between it and another room adjoining had been re- 
moved ; and the space was thus amply convenient for the enter- 
tainment of the company, which was over forty in number. 
Eyezythiiig Iwde fair, I thought, for an entertaining evening : 
I was determined to enjoy it ; and thus accepted the challenge 
to converse by whomsoever it was offered. 

My disappointment was great when I found that the merchants 
and tradesmen, with the sons of some of them, to a man, talked 
of nothing but the great town-meeting that was to be held on 
the next night. They vented personalities of the vaguest, and 
yet most vulgar kind against the Downham party ; and breathed 
the fiercest wishes for we downfall of Mr. Titus himself. I was 
too much disgusted to remain with this group ; and, after re- 
toming a few generalities, moved towards another, which I 
imagined must afford a different and really elevated sphere of 
observation, being composed of the medical, divinity, and musical 
men of diploma. 

I knew Doctor Minim, and had been favoured with his friendly 
advice respecting my violin studies. He had taken his degree 
at Oxford ; was a man of real talent, if not genius ; and seemed 
to live so much in music, that I imagined it impossible for > ' 
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to avoid introuacing his fayonrite theme in either the present, 
or any other company. Doctor Drenchem, with his short, 
powdered wig and tail, and his gold-headed cane and snuff-box ; 
and the reverend vicar, with his bald, powdered head and soft 
voice, seemed alike incapsble to me, juoging firom their exterior 
attributes, of participating in the mean and bitter spirit of 
partisanship which characterized the group I had left. 

But what was m^ disappointment, as I joined the titled 
group, and the orgamst smued and pulled me playfully by the 
nnger, to find that this act did not interrupt a speech which he 
was just then delivering against the "insolent monopoly of 
town honours and trusts dv the Downhams !" He continued, 
till he coughed for want or breath ; and the hiatus was eagerly 
filled up b}[ the grandiose man of physic, who made up for his 
lack of logic by stronger and more violent epithets than Doctor 
Minim hiui applied to the Downham party. Doctor Smiles 
summed up in a voice which seemed the more hateful, because 
its tones were so sweet, and yet it pronounced that all which 
his friends had just said was perfect^ true, and he only wished 
that worse could not be said of the Downhams. 

" Bespecting Mr. litus himself," concluded he, very seriously, 
" I must, on mj conscience, declare my convictions on a subject, 
oonceming which yourself, Doctor Drenchem, and you. Doctor 
Minim, are not, perhaps, so folly informed as I am. It is s 
fact, gentlemen, and I regret, as a Christian and a clergyman, to 
state it; but it is a fact, that this man, who affeeto to be so kind 
to the poor, and so liberal to them in the matter of fees, has 
permitted his own — ^his only sister, to die of a broken-heart, the 
consequence of his refusal to aid her husband— « small fanner 
somewhere in the next county— in surmounting the losses he 
had in his way of business. Her husband is sinoe deadr— broken- 
hearted also, I have no doubt, poor fellow!— ahd now, Mr. 
Titus, to keep up his show of the benevolence whidb he prates 
so much of, has taken their orphan daughter— his niece, of 
coarse — ^into his house. And so me poor young woman— the^ 
say she is a gentle, good creature— is to be fed dv alms to save 
her from distress. I say it is niean^t is detestaoly mean ; if a 
inhuman, it's unchristian, in Mr. Titus 1" 

I knew I must not interpose, or I could have liked Ihe doctor 
of divinity to have explained the meanness and inhumanity of, 
at least, a part of the conduct which he had ascribed to Mr. 
Titus ; but there would not have been time for me to speak if I 
had thought it prudent — for out burst Doctor Drenchem :— 

*' The hypocritical wreteh ! " cried the rival physician ; " it is 
just like him. He keeps up a pretty game by his pretended 
4sharity in declining a fee, now ana then— though I don't believe 
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lie does it as often as liis party report — ^nor anj oftener than a 
person that I could name, but I wiU not : I scorn to do it. He 
rejeots a few half-crowns of the poor, to ffet ^ineas bj monopo- 
lising all the town trusts. I Iknew, aU along, how the eraJRy 
wretch was managing matters ; but the blind fools, his dupes, 
wouldn't believe me!" and the doctor shook his head, and 
sneered maliciously, while he paraded his gold box, and finished 
by taking a fierce pinch of snuff. 

I had listened to these speeches, and more espeeially to the 
▼iear's, with an interest arising firom a cause, ynuck must be 
evident to the reader. I have no doubt my face underwent 
some change, which others might mistake for concern, that there 
should be a man so wicked in existence as Mr. Titus. At any 
rate, OTrisk, the Irish curate, who had joined the group with* 
out my observing him, touched my elbow with his own ; and, 
when 1 looked at him, gave me a leer so full of incredulily, and 
jet so provokingly droU, that I was in danger of laughmg in 
the grave and mdi^ant faces of the doctors. O'PVisk im* 
mediately inclined ma head to beckon me away, and I joined 
him. 

" Sure now, ye didn't take all that for Gospel P" suggested 
O'Erisk. 

" I must confess I didn't," I replied. 

*' Faith, and I'm glad to hear ye say that !" he returned ; *' I 
was afraid ;^e did. This is a party night, ye understand. They're 
loading their guns, and trying 'em too, against the great battle 
that's to be fought in the town-hall* to-morrow night ! I hope 
ye'U be there to see the fun P" 

" Indeed, I don't think there would be any fan there for me."^ 

"What! not in a row P" 

" Do you mean a fight ? " 

" Faith, and I shomdn't wonder if it turns out a fight ! And 
sure, it would be delightful, Misthur Canute, just to see a few 
of 'em break heads, and give one another bloody noses, instead 
of venting this viperous scandal." 

I looked in O'Frisk's face, and it was so irresistibly droU, and 
expressed so much cordiality of nature, that notwithstanding 
the unparsonlike character of his speech, I could not forbear 
laughing. 

" By my soul, now, I like yer laugh !" protested the curate ; 
" there's the ring of an honest hea^ in it. It isn't like the 
cacophony that Crookit is making yonder : half devil's sneer, 
and naif yell of a wolf. That's a wolf in sheep clothing, or I'm 
no true Irishman ! Gome along with ye, Mistnur Canute ; and 
let us make our observations in company : I like ye." 
^ I yielded my arm, the curate threaded it with his, and we 
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sauntered to tlie farther end of the room, where CrookH was 
standing with Supple and Snatchy the lawyers. 

" Policy snggesta it !" said Supple, just as we joiaed them. 

" Say rather tiiat Mr. Timothy s power to take it gives him a 
right to it," said Snatch. 

" A man in Mr. Timothy's position should take erery prudent 
•care to undermine the Downham interest," added Supple. 

" He should knock them off their perch, because he is able to 
do it," asserted Snatch. 

" Which mode of generalship do you recommend, Mr. 
O'Frisk P " aaked Crookit ; " stratagem or force, — ^wiles or 
blows?" 

" Why, ye see, Misthur Crookit, I'm not a general at all, but 
•only a poor parson," replied OTrisk, with a queer face of mock 
reserve. ' 

"Oh, of course," persevered Crookit; "but jou may give 
your opinion, my dear, sir. There can be no unpropriety in 
that." 

" Is it my opinion regarding the wiles and the blows that yer 
asking ? " 

" Nothing more, my dear sir." 

" Then I'd give the blows to the sarpints that use the wiles." 

Crookit gave a faint laugh, but looked hard at the curate, as if 
lie suspected some personal meaning in the reply. But the 
curate faced Snatch, and affected to feel interest in the conver- 
sation. 

" Yer a bold gentleman, Misthur Snatch," said he, " but who 
is it that ye would knock off the perch P " 

" Mr. Titus Downham," was the instant reply ; " I would not 
permit him any longer to be governor of the hospital; for, 
althoug^h the office is termed ' honorary ' every one knows that it 
^ves him the disposal of patronage to the tune of five thousand 
a year." 

" And ye would have Mr. Timothy to knock Mr. Titus off* tho 
perch, for what raison, nowP " 

" That he might sit upon it himself," answered the bold 
Snatch. " Who has so proper a claim to it, sir, as the richest 
nan in QuarreltonP Why, sir, I undertake to say, that 
Mr. Timothy could buy the wealth of every man in this room, 
to-night — and there are some very well-to-do people here, sir." 

" oo that ye would translate the old proverb into ' Much 
should have more,' " quietly observed the curate. 

" Nay, sir, I would do no such thing," said the hasty Snatch ; 
** the <mce could not make Mr. Timothy richer, smce it is 
merely honorary. The holding of it could not be of the least 
importance to lumself." 
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" But only to his party," suggested OTrisk, as quietly as 
"before. 

" Just so," granted Snatch. 

" That is, if the patronage were discreetly distributed," added 
Sunple ; " and nobody doubts that it would be if Mr. Timothy 
haa the office, in which I hope we shall succeed in placing him| 
to-morrow night." 

" We will place him in it," affirmed Snatch. 

** It's myself and Misthur Canute that will be at the meeting," 
said O'Erisk, squeezing my arm. 

" I am liappy to hear you say so, gentlemen ;" declared Snatch, 
seizing a hand of each of us. 

" Very hanpy : it will add two to our list of votes," said 
Supple; and ne took our hands likewise. 

" Why did you promise for me P " said I to the curate, as w^ 
moved off ; ** I really did not intend to go : I never go to any of 
the town meetings." 

" Now, Mr. Canute, say not another word about it," reasoned 
my new friend, in easy ]Bngli8h. " I hear that you are a book- 
student, and I'm glad to hear it ; but you need to look into the 
world, now and then. Call at my lodging as you go down 
the street, and we'll go together to the meeting. It will be a 
treat to you — for there will be fan. And fun is good for health. 
I get it m every harmless shape that I can ; and that's why I 
resort to the old brogue, now and then,— though English is, as I 
may say, now more natural to me. Youll go, won't you P " 

I gave him my promise. 

" That's right," ^aid O'Frisk ; "but do you see what there 19 
particular in the course of transaction here, just^now P " 

" To what do you dlude P " I asked. 

" Can't you tell P Look around ! " 

*' I really don't know what you mean." 

" Then you are short of sight," said O'Frisk ; " where'9 
Crookit, at this moment P " 

" By the side of Miss Charlotte." 

** Where he has been the greater part of the night," whispered 
the curate ; " have you no jealous thoughts P But keep your 
heart up ! Mr. Timothy is on your side. But keep your 
thoughts to yourself : we'll talk about them another time. Now 
for a word or two, here and there, and then we'll make our way 
to Miss Charlotte. I'll back you up — for I like fair play ; and 1 
would not like another Eve to be beguiled by a serpent, for her 
own sake." 

I remember nothiijig of what O'Frisk said to various members 
of the company as he led me, passively, by the arm towards the 
end of the room where Charlotte sat, with Crookit by her side* 
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I was too much confounded bj tlionglits wbich tbe curate's last 
whisper had raised. They were not new thong^hts either ; but 
when I had had them bemre, I had put them aside as ridiculous 
imaginations. Mj awkwardness must have been observed when 
we reached the immediate presence of Charlotte. I could not 
flnrmount it. Crookit evidently enjoyed my confusion. Charlotte 
neglected me after thrice essaying in vain to brighten my dull- 
ness. Ihe curate forsook me ; and the rest of the erening 
passed away, and the company broke up, without my being 
more than naif conscious of what any party aroimd me said, 
or did. 



CHAPTEE in. 

The Hero's ConTenation wifh the Irish Curate.— The great Town Meeting. — Tix 
Genenl Mfilie.— Our Hero's l>aeL— Crookit's derer speech, and Mr. Timothy's 
ElecCion. 

I LAUGHED at a few flitting thoughts I had some few days ftgo 
— ^I said to myself, when alone in my room — and it looks VSie 
ridiculous vanity still, for me to conclude that Mr. Timothy 
wishes me to marry his daughter ; but it accounts for his pre- 
ference of me. I cannot point to any unmistakeable sign that 
he is cognisant of the fact that I am his sister's child. I^o : I 
have construed his acts to mean what I hoped they meant; 
but it has been a monstrous self-delusion. The curate can 
read mankind ; or, perhaps, he has heard something whispered 
in an authoritative quarter. I must call on him early, as he 
requested. He seems shrewd; and I may learn something 
from him; but I need not doubt the clearness of his per- 
ception. Have I not heard Mr. Timothy say a hundred tiines 
that merchants are gentlemen P Do I not know that he esteems 
every one of his clerks as his equal P And is it not strikingly 
consistent in such a man that he should disdain to seek union 
for himself, through his child, with any of the Quarrelton 
people of rank P 

The next moment I doubted every conclusion I had just 
reached. Had not the elder Upham cast away his daughter 
because *' she had married a mean man P " And what could I 
be, in Mr. Timothy's eyes, if he did not know of my relation- 
ship to him,— or, even if )ie did know that I was the child of 
that ."mean manP" Jossy Jessop thought that the elder 
IJpham's harsh judgment of his daughter was not shared bj 
his son ; but Job Oldstock doubted on that point. 
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And even if. it were clear that Mr. Timothy had a wish that I 
shonld be united to Charlotte, how could I be advantaged by his 
wish, if his danghter preferred Crookit P I would not marry a 
woman unless I had her affections. Marry ! I had had no 
thought of marriage. I was absorbed in the desire for intel- 
lectual advancement till these unexpected and late events had 
distracted and turned me aside. 

And Mary Granger P Her troubles had been so much more 
grievous than mine, that I had little cause to complain, com- 
pared with her. She was under ^ood and kind guardianship : 
that was the most cheering reflection. Aa to the rest, she, like 
myself, must be resigned to fate. 

After such wandering soliloquies, and when I had reached 
that Islamitish conclusion, I felTasleep, and had no dreams. 

The next morning, and throughout the day, Mr. Timothy's 
face, whenever I caught sight of it, indicated restless anxiety ; 
and the conversation in me counting-house waa all about the 
great forthcoming town-meeting. Business dosed early, and I 
hastened away to keep my appointment with the curate. 
O'Frisk received me very pleasantly, rallied me on my blun- 
dering behaviour at the party of the preceding night, and 
dash^ into the subject I wished him to take up. 

'* If ye wish to wm the race," he said, " it's bad jockeyship 
ye'xe snowing, Misthur Canute : the tall horse is already half*a- 
length before ye. Were ye sleeping with your eyes open, now, 
till 1 warned ye what Crookit was about P 

** My dear sir," said I, " of what consequence is it to me 
what Crookit is about — ^if you mean by that to assert that— 'but, 
perhaps, I have misunderstood you," I ended, wishing him to 
reTeal for himself whether he was acting on his own imagina- 
tion, or from what he had gathered from others. Sounds, not 
very clerical, but exceedin^y Irish — mingling a whoop and a 
whistle — ^prefaced his rejoinder. 

*' Och ! ye sly innocent ! " cried the curate, with a face of 
broad drollery ;^ " and ye think, now, to play the lamb, when 
it's only Crookit that's a keen^ wolf than yerself, and ye're 
after tne same game. Don't be after thinking that ye can 
deceive Terry OTrisk, Misthur Canute! Doesn't the town 
ring with yer name and Miss Charlotte's P And isn't it 
yerself that Misthur Timothy has been training for a son-in- 
law so long P Bad luck to ye, if ye suffer yerself to be fooled by 
Crookit ! " 

It was not easy to persuade O'Frisk that my innocence waa 
unaffected ; and when I succeeded in convincing him that I waa 
ignorant of the reports in the town, and ignorant of the intent 
he had attributed to Mr. Timothy, he declared himself to bo 
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a terrific stonn of shouts and yells, expressire of dissatisfaciion 
at the word " re-elect." And when a stout, burly Downhamite 
rose to address the meeting, it required all the thunder of the 
chairman, Mr. Borgess-baOiff Bargrave Bumbleton, to secure 
order while Mr. Bartlemy Biggs moved a formal vote of thanks 
to Mr. Titus for his past services. Had the burly Biggs con- 
tented himself with a slight compliment, the formal vote might 
]iave been passed without mu<ui dissent. But he chose to 
enlarge on the philanthropic character of Mr. Titus ; and there- 
upon the shouts and yells were resumed and continued till Bi^gs 
could no longer be heard. He sat down ; and, together with 
another Downhamite, rose Mr. Upham. There was a general 
buzz expressive of wonder — ^f<H*, as O'Frisk whispered in my 
ear, this act of Mr. Timothy was unprecedented. The suppressed 
sounds sank, the Downhamite sat down, and Mr. Timothy, to 
the amazement of his own party, as well as of Mr. JDownham's, 
thus delivered himself. 

*' Mr. Burgess-bailifi^, it may cause some surprise that I should 
daim to second the vote of thanks for his past services to the 
jrontleman who has been named. Yet I do so heartily. I 
tiiink that gentleman merits the thanks of his fellow-townsmen. 
That gentleman has held the governorship five years; and it 
proves that that gentleman possesses no ordinary measure of 
public spirit* or tmit gentleman would not have so long, so un- 
weariedly, and so cheerfully, have given his services to the 
public. It is not often, sir, that a town can boast of possessing 
denizens so disinterested and public-spirited as that gentleman 
has proved himself to be by tnis lengthened period of service ; 
and X beg therefore to second the vote of thanks to that gentle- 
man for his past services." 

There was a general hum, betokening applause, when Mr. 
Timothy sat down ; but O'Frisk leered and nudged mv elbow ; 
and soon, the Downham party seemed to scent a triclc in the 
speech of Mr. Upham — ^for there were sounds of sneering suc- 
ceeded by cries of " Gammon, Mr. Timothy !— but it's no go ! " 
President Bumbleton took no notice of tnese cries, but ener- 
getically put the motion of thanks ; and the Uphamites following 
luxe example of Mr. Timothy, the vote was declared unanimous. 

Then came the acknowled^ent of the honour, conveyed in 
the tmanimous vote, by Mr. Titus. He was a better speaker, as 
well as a more gentlemanly-looking personage, than Mx. Timo- 
thy ; but the phrase " that gentleman " was always used when 
he referred to Mr. Upham s mention of himself, and Mr. 
Upham's *' handsome conduct," as he declared it to be, in se- 
conding the vote of thanks. I thought of Jossy Jessop's remark 
that neither of the chiefs was in the habit of mentioning his 
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opponent. There was such nnmistakeable sineeritj in Mr. 
Downham's manner of referring to '* that gentleman," with all its 
efciffiiess, that he either did not oelieve in the " gammon/' or was 
too proud to show it. His speech was short, and alreadj inhar- 
monious notes bee an to rise m>m the ground floor. 

Mr. Titus sat down ; his stanch partisan, Mr. Josiah Jink- 
worth, coal merchant, rose up, and in a voice as shrill and 
piercing as the note of a trumpet, suddenly pronounced — 

** I propose that Titus Downham, Esquire, be re-elected to 
the—" 

The remaining words of his proposition could only be heard 
on the platform, for a shriller ana louder burst of disapproyal 
from hundreds of voices drowned the trumpet-tones of Jink- 
worth. To describe all that followed, minutely, would be use- 
less. ' The chairman having again obtained partial order, the 
xe-election of Mr. Titus was seconded ; and then Dr. Drenchem, 
started to his feet to propose, and the lean, sharp-eyed surgeon. 
Fleam, to second, the election of Mr. Timothy ; and then fol- 
lowed attacks and rejoinders, questions and cross-questions^ 
innumerable. Dr. Drenchem was asked, sneeringly, by Bar- 
tlemy Biggs, the burly^ Downhamite, if he didn't wish to be 
govenfor of the hospital himself, although he had proposed 
Mr. Timothy ; to which Drenchem replied, in a funous pas- 
<8ion, and shtuong his wie till the powder flew about, that he 
scorned to answer such a malignant, calumnious, libellous, 
alanderous, evil-tongued, black-hearted, diabolical insinuation. 
Truxnpet-voiced Jinkworth assailed Fleam, as wishing to get 
Mr. Timothy into the governorship that Mr. Timothy might 
give him the surgeonship of the hospital ; and the sharp-eyed 
Fleam hurled diggers of looks at the accusing Jinkworth, as 
desiring the re-election of Mr. Titus, that he might continue to 
All his dirty pocket by furnishing the hospital with dirty coals, 
at his own dirty price, as he mid already done for five dirty- 
years, and yet was not ashamed of his dirtn^ monopoly ! Anon, 
the bold Snatch, catching up the many-times martyred word 
'* monopoly," denounced Mr.TTitus himself as a monopolist, and 
xin abetter of monopoUes ; and then a Downhamite condemned 
Mr. Timothy as the greatest monopolist of all. 

But now when fierceness had n^ed till it bisgan to cool from 
exhaustion in the breasts of the belligerents, subtler and more 
poisonous passions began to oose forth. Supple, the lawyer, 
with a viperous look, fleeted to deprecate the violence and un- 
charitableness of lus own party ; and urged that some excuse 
should be made for Mr. Titus, who might be anxious to continue 
in the governorship of the hospital, that it might help to repair 
losses Mr. Titus had snflered by poor relatives, and also enable 

i2 
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that gentleman to mike a lady of the poor orphan niece just 
taken into his house. 

The great body of the meeting received this Tile speech with 
breathless silence,— either ashamed of the baseness it implied in 
the speaker, or ignoraat of his meaning and curious to leam it. 
In a few seconds, cries of " Shame! shame!" were uttered by 
the Downham party on the platform ; and suddenly the silence 
was broken in tne body of the meeting, by a tall man clad in the 
blue linen coat of a butcher, who cried out— 

" More credit to Mr. Titus for helping his poor relations, and 
for taking the poor young woman into his house, than to Mr. 
Timothy's father, who turned out his daughter, whom her bro- 
ther, Mr. Timothy, didn't save from starving." 

All eyes were upon the man who uttered this speech — mine 
among the rest ; and it was no sooner uttered than there was a 
general rush of the IJphun partisans upon him. The party dT 
Mr. Downham, of course, rusned to the rescue ; and the groimd- 
floor exhibited a general mSlSe. The Burgess-buliff, Bargrave 
Bumbleton, in Boanerges tones, baw]ed " Order ! " Mr. Timothy 
cried " Order I " Mr. l^tus cried " Order ! " the whole pktform 
cried " Order ! " — ^but without avail. As for my companion, 
O 'Frisk, he whooped, and whirled round his hat with enthusi* 
astic glee. Amidst the distraction I caught sight of Jossy 
Jessop for the first time that night, — or rather, O'Erisk drew 
my attention to him. 

" By the powers I " cried OTrisk, forgetting his cassock en- 
tirely ; ** look at brave Jossy the coachman ! See — there are 
four of 'em at him ! Well done, Jossy ! go it, yedivil !" shouted 
O'Frisk, at the moment that Jossy had completed the " flooring " 
of his four assailants. But Jessy's part in the general fray was 
not yet ended. Several of the l>ownham party, enraged at his 
overthrowof four of their number, closed round him, and after 
a brief battle, laid him prostrate. 

" Come on ! " cried O'Frisk, springing up, and darting down 
the gallery steps. I followed, for I must confess my bl<K>d was 
stirred to see Jossy unfairly attacked by half-a-dozen new men,. 
after overthrowing four. OTrisk, who was evidently accounted 
with the tactics of a row, made his way skilfully and quickly by 
the use of his elbbws ; and I was close at his heels. We reached 
the group, who were yet beating at Jossy with their fists, whUe 
he, lying on his back, was defending hmiself both with hands 
and feet. OTrisk soon disposed of tiiree of the Downhamites, 
and Jossy was enabled to spring to his feet. 

" S^eep it up, Mr. Canute ! he crie^ observing me as he 
'Me ; and then chafed, right and left, right valorously. 

O Frisk was still engaged in fight, but I had not struck a 
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stroke as yet. No sooner had Jossy spoken to me, kowerer, 
tfaaxi I was impelled to strike in self-aefence. A blov^ fell on mj 
skoolder, and, on taming round, I beheld my old companion, 
the yoong violin-player, now become a sturdy man, presenting 
himself as my antagonist. He looked full of malice, and would 
kaye inflicted a telhng blow on my face the nest moment if I had 
not parried it. We closed and I threw him; he was quickly 
coyeored by parties who trode oyer him ; while I, amazed at my- 
self, and seeing the passage open to the platform, retreated to it. 
It was the first time in my life that I had so strangely been fired 
wit^ the fighting ^irit ; and I promised myself it should be the 
last. In a few minutes the crowd had exhausted themselves, 
and the fight ceased. There were cries that two or three were 
seriously hurt ; these were borne off to the hospital, and very 
aoon. tlie business of the eyening reconmienced—- the talking 
business, I mean. 

A few words of regret fell firom the chairman as he re-opened ; 
bat he soon passed over the subject of the row, since it was 
almost inyariably a part of the business of the annual meeting 
about the goyemorship of the hospital. He next very seriously 
•ekided Supple for introducing into the debate gross personal 
nflections on the character of Mr. Downham, and declared he 
would leave the chair, and break up tiie meeting if any adherent 
of either partjr renewed the discord by conduct so condemnable. 
The energy with which the Burgess-bailiff made this declaration 
aeemed to kave a weightily sobering effect upon the meeting; 
bat it might be that me blows given and received in the afiray. 
bad contnbuted a good deal to sober the spirits of the greater 
number. 

The speeches were few, and mostly dull, after the chairman 
had thus deUvered himself. They did not interest me, and my 
attention was irresistibly drawn to Mr. Upham; I wondered 
what effect that remarkable speech of the butcher had upon him. 
I could see his face at the spot I had gained on the platform, 
and I watched its workings with wonder ; I had never before 
* seen it express misery, but that was its uoequivocal expression 
now. Half-an-hour had been consumed in dreary speeches, and 
the meeting was giving signs of weariness when I was surprised 
to see Crookit, who was on the nlatform, step softly to Mr. 
Timothy and whisper in his ear. Mr. Timothy answered in the 
same way, and the whispering continued till the person who was 
addressing the meeting ceased. 

Crookit now stepnea in front of the chairman, bowed to him, 
and began to speak. There were a few murmurs among the 
Downham party when he began, but these subsided, and the 
olex^ c^d msinuating style of Crookit soon won him favour. 
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He bad not proceeded far before seyeral of tbe opposite party 
joined in cbeering bim. He declared that be was autboneed ty 
say tbat Mr. Upbambad not tbe sli^btest ambition to be elected, 
but bad simply consented to be nominated at tbe earnest pressure 
of friends. Tbe only wise policj[ was to make sncb an election 
as would serve tbe excellent institution oyer wbicb tbe goyemor 
ruled, and, at tbe same time, preyent tbe bigbest bonour tbat 
meeting could confer from being considered a sort of priyate 
proper^-. 

CrooKit's speecb toucbed yarious topics witb a skill tbat wa» 
calculated to raise bim in the esteem of bis bearers ; but bis 
peroration bad tbe greatest interest for myself. 

" But another word, gentlemen, and I baye done. I am 
authorised to say tbat no one regrets tbe personal obseryationa 
made by Mr. Supple more than myself— unless it be one I will 
not name. (Ana be turned witb a slight bow to Mr. TJDbam.) 
£yery man of beneyolent feeling must applaud tbe conauct of 
Mr. JDownbam towards lus near relatiyes ; and, gentlemen" — and 
bere Crookit slightly paused, and then continued, in a lower but 
yery impressiye tone, " if any dear relatiye of another honour- 
able person imderwent harsh usage, let us reyerently forbear to 
judge tbe conduct of tbe dead ; but let all bere rest assured tbat 
what I say is a solemn trutb when I declare tbat the liying so 
far from approving tbat barsb deed would giye worlds tbat it 
could be undone." 

Mr. Timothy's bead sank on bis breast as Crookit S|>oke these 
words ; and I could see that be shook witb deep emotion. Tbe 
silence tbat followed was a strange contrast to tbe tornado of 
buman passions wbicb bad preceded it, and showed bow deeply 
tbe meeting sympathised with Mr. Timothy, and in what gene- 
ral estimation his character was beld, in spite of partisansmp,—- 
while it was a crowning proof of Crookit's power as a speaker. 

At length, some one on tbe platform said " Vote — diyide ! " 
and tbe cry " Vote — ^vote 1 " and " Divide — divide ! " soon be- 
came general. Tbe chairman, as is usual, put the amendment — 
that is to say, tbe motion tbat Mr. Timothy should be governor 
-— jQrst. At least two-thirds of tbe meetinji beld up their bands 
—for either Crookit's speecb, or the fight, nad maae many con- 
verts from tbe Downham interest. The vote was also taken for 
Mr. Titus ; but be was so evidently in the minority, that not a 

Suestion, or a note of dissent was raised wben tbe Burgess- 
tailiff thundered forth tbe proclamaiion^- 
" I do hereby declare that Timothy Upham, Esq., is duly 

elected governor of tbe hospital of Quarrelton for the ensuing 
year." 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

Cain Ck>lton*8 Diaaster.— The Fears and Coonael of his FriendB.— He flees from 
threatened Danger, and closes his early Autobiography for the ftesent. 

Cbooktt was a guest more than ever honoured at Mx, Timothy's 
supper-table that night. I might have been sure that my patron 
would so honour him, but my gorge rose at it, and I was silently 
busy with plans for defeating what I believed to be his real aim 
in the speech he had made at the meeting. I did not doubt 
that O'Frisk y^ right in his assertions that Crookit had marked 
Charlotte for a prize ; and reproached myself for a craven if I 
did not have a wrestle with him, and secure her for my own. It 
was a disordered thought ; but it took the transient shape of a 
resolution while I heard his complimentary speeche/to Charlotte, 
and observed the pleasure with which she received them. Her 
pleasure seemed in my distempered condition, to be ex][^ressed 
so markedly, that I did not beueve it to be mere complaisance. 
It was a torture to me greater than the presence of Crookit, and 
I was glad when I could escape to my ^wn room. 

There the fever went down. I reasoned myself out of the 
foolish spirit of contradiction which had moved me to think of 
becoming a rival for Charlotte's affections, since I did not covet 
them. Yet I had difficulty in doing this ; convinced that Crookit 
was a man of very evil nature, I almost felt it to be a desertion 
of true chivalry not to offer love to Charlotte, and prevent her 
becoming the husband of such a man. It seemed easy to do so 
to one so inexperienced as I was. I wonder whether it was 
sheer generosity that thus stirred me, or whether Charlotte's 
beauty had a power over my heart that I did not perceive. I am 
unable to say now. I only remember that I had a tough conflict 
with myself before I could come to the resolution to trouble my- 
self no more about either the lady or the sinister second clerk. 

Crookit's declaration on the part of Mr. Timothy, at the 
meeting, then began to fill my mind. . Mr. Timothy " would give 
worlds that the narsh deed were undone," by which his sister, 
my mother, had been cast out to perish, for marrying a mean 
man. Would he not then be glad to mnike restitution to his 
harshly-used sister, by acknowledging her child P I would sooner 
be so acknowledged, and bo placed in my rightful position in 
society, than be elevated to competence by a union, which was 
formed without passionate attachment : for those words, perhaps, 
most clearly express the idea I had of love. I would rather 
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leave Charlotte to bestow her affections according to her own 
choice— which, I doubted not, would be also her father's, on 
whomsoever it might be placed — and make my own choice of a 
life-companion. 

Did I want oneP I assured myself that I should not have 
thought about it» had not circumstances unexpected, and over 
which I seemed to have no control, forced the thought upon 
me. And I was not acquainted with any one who realized my 
beau-ideal as the fit object of a passionate attachment— one to 
enfhral the eyes, the intellect, and the heart. Thero was perfect 
external beauty in Charlotte ; understanding and imagination in 
the young musical enthusiast ; and I knew of a nearer image 
whose gentle and truthful affection would make the heifft 
happy. The three conjoined in one would form perfection ; but 
I nad no passion for the first ; the second only attracted mj 
intellect ; and I was startled at the thought which raised up tlie 
soft image of Mary Granger as an object for the attachment of 
a lover, rathUr than an old playmate and a brother. Mj waking 
thoughts faded into dreams, in which the idle comparison was 
fitfuUy carried on. I awoke to enter on realities* which made 
me, for a time, more than ever the sport of circumstance. 

We did litUe business in the counting-house the next day» 
considering it a privileged occasion for rejoicing over our patron's 
accession to high honours; and, to my gratification, we left 
business early. I was crossing the court-vard behind Mr. 
Timothye mansion, after leaving the de.k. When I met honeat 
Jossy Jessop. 

*' You are just the person I wanted to see, Mr. Canute," said 
he, with a great deal of meaning in his face ; " would you walk 
into the coach-house with me P X have something very pertikler 
to say to ye." 

I turned inunediately ; and when we had entered the building, 
Jossy closed the door, and looking very serious, began to addxeaa 
me in a low voice, and with mu(£ agitation in his manner. 

" Mr. Canute," he said, " I fear tiiere's some trouble brewing 
for you. I wouldn't make you uneasy; but you know I'm 

Partial to je, and I can't help feeling troubled on your account. 
)id you hit young Fiddler Greorge very hard last night P" 
"{.knocked him down, I thimc; or, otherwise I threw hiin, 
for I think we closed," I replied, trying to be clear about the 
confused combat. 

"I saw him strike you, and I saw you turn round and strike 
again," ^d Jossv ; " but I saw no more of you, till I observed 
you on the platform^ and glad enough I felt tl^at you had ^t 
out of the fray without hurt You could not have spanred with 
uus young varment of a fiddler long, I should think P" 
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** Certaiiily, not more than tiiree minnteBi I should say ; but 
irhj do you ask me, Jossy P" 

" For a yery serioas reason, Mr. Canute. This young fellow 
vras trampled nnon, and I helped to raise him. He was hurt, 
and sererely, I nare no doubt ; but he's known to be a bag o' 
lies and mischief. Fiddling's all very well, Mr. Canute, and I 
know you're fond of it ; but when young fellows, like this here 
G^eoTf^e, giyes orer working for their honest bread, and goes 
i^oomig about, scraping for an idle living, they get into wicked 
ways, you understand ! " 

'* But how does his wickedness concern me, Jossy, except that 
he struck me, and I paid him in his own coin P" 

** I don't want to alarm you, Mr. Canute ; but he says you 
oTCTpaid him. He lies in the hospital : the surgeon finds that 
two of his ribs are broken ; and he says that you broke 'em. 
And the worst of it is that the surgeon says his life is in danger ; 
and the Downham party are so mad with losing the election, 
that they say you shall be tried for your life, if fiddler George 
dies!" 

Jossy stopped, and looked very sorrowful; and I was so 
shocked, at the moment, that I also was silent. 

** It's a serious matter," went on Jossy again ; " and I feel 
much concerned about you, Mr. Canute. T don't belieye a word 
of what the young fellow says ; for I'm sure you, that's unused 
to striking, could not break his ribs: it's not possible. They 
must have been broken by people trampling upon him, when lie 
was down. And as he attacked you first, you couldn't help his 
going down : it was his own fault, and not yours." 

" Lideed, I had to wish to hurt him," said I ; " I only struck 
in self-defence ; but I'm sure I did not giye him any serious 
iujury ; yst I shall be miserable if Greorge dies. We used to 
practise on the yiolin together when I was younger. He took 
offence when I came to Mr. Upham's ; , but I neyer gave him 
any. 

'' I see it, Mr. Canute," intermpted Jossy ; "he's been spite- 
ful against you because you got aboye him, and no fault of yours 
either; but wicked-hearted creatures always act in that way. 
It's nat'ral to 'em, you understand. Well, said Jossy, after a 
pause, during whiuch he read my face yery compassionately, for 
I was really feeling miserable, not from tear, but on the young 
fiddler's account ; " don't giye way to uneasiness about it, Mr. 
Canute. The young fellow may get well again, and, perhaps, 
yery soon. There neyer was anybody got uieir death yet at 
a town-meeting about the hospital, thougn ribs have been broken 
before. Don't meet sorrow half-way, Mr. Canute : there will 
be nothing to do about it if he gets better: there neyer is. ▲ 
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few wounds is a matter o* course at such times: ererjbody 
knows that, and says so." 

*' But if he should not ^et better I shall be miserable for life, 
Jossy. As for trying me for my life, I don't see how they could 
do that : I don't feel afraid of it. I only wish I had not gone 
to the town-meeting ; and I should not have gone if it had not 
been for Mr. OTrisk." 

" He's a right good fellow, is that Irish parson !" cried Jessy, 
forgetting the serious subject, and expanding into his old jovial 
humour ; " I would stick by him in any tussle for our party. 
Why, he'd lick a mile-laneful of Downhams by himself ! Aa 
for not wishing you had been at the meeting, Mr. Canute, I 
hope you'll not wish anything o' the sort. It was your duty to 
be there. And you only did your duty in knocking this spiteful 
varment of a fiadAer down. T thought it my duty to tell you 
about him, and what I hear he says, and what the Downhams 
say ; but don't let your heart down u]>on it, Mr. Canute. Let 
us hope for the best ! I'm just ^oing into the town again, and 
shall learn how the young fellow is, and I'll tell you. Hope for 
the best, Mr. Canute !" 

So saying, Jossy opened the door, took my hfiad, and gave it 
a kindly squeeze, and then walked away out of the court-yard, 
at an earnest pace. I knew that Mr. Timothy was at the 
hospital, receiving the actual trust from the last governor ; and 
on entering the house, I learned from the old housekeeper that 
Miss Charbtte had gone out with a party of frieAds. I mounted, 
with a heavy step, to my old study, thinking of the many happy 
hours I used to enjoy in it, and of the new misery I was cairy* 
ing into it. Wearied with walking to and*fro, and reckoning 
up my troubles, I turned, with the sudden thought that it 
would relieve me, to open my violin case; but I stopped as 
suddenly. 

"Let it rest," I said to myself; "a false charge of causing 
that wretched old woman's death caused my banishment from 
Squire Fernshawe's : how do I know but this false chargo may 
have a similar or more grievous — ^nay, a fatal result?" A dread, 
superstitious gloom fell upon me ; and as I sasik into a chair, I 
thought it foreboded some great evil. I wrestled with the 
haunting superstition a long time, but in vain ; and, at length, 
rose up for a walk, believing I could shake it off in the open air. 
I knew I was not guilty, and yet the fear of being looked at by 
some of the Downham party, if I passed through the street, 
made me steal, like a guilty thing, through our court-yard, and 
bj a solitary lane, into the fields. There I sat down by the 
aide of that favourite piece of water, which had so often been 
ny pleasant resort, feeling that I could not sluJce off mj misery, 
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and brooded orer it till I was startled by the presence of j<nmg 
Algernon Downham. 

" Mr. CoHon/' he began, with a look even more agitated than 
Uiat with which Jossy Jessop had met me so recentiy ; *' we 
must ware all ceremony. I thought I might 'meet you heie- 
abont, and I have oome to warn you that yonr Hborty may be 
in danger ; and the danger, perhaps, not end there, if you do 
not quit Qnarrelton and conceal yonrself. I have just learned, 
tcom. the visit of some of my father's Mends to onr house, that 
it is intended to get a warrant, and place you in custody forth- 
with, until th^ case of a young musician lying in the hospital is 
determined. It is said you struck him fatally at the town- 
meeting last night. I know not whether liie report be true ; 
but, I entrtot you, take care of yourself! Can I assist you 
in any way ? What shall we do P" 

I could not answer ; and he took my hand, and seemed re- 
served to raise me out of my stupor. 

*' Mr. Colton," he said, " I am sure, £rom my cousin's account 
of you, that vou are utterly incapable of a malevolent act. If 
you have really injured this young man, he must have provoked 
you to strike him in self-defence. But my father's friendsr 
while counselling your arrest, confessed themselves incredulous 
of the wounded man's story. My father did not consent to 
your arrest ; but the party will do it, and you have a right to 
prevent them. Don't distress yourself, say what you think 
shall be done ; I will help you in any way, and at any risk." 

The generosity of tiie speaker overcame me, as much as the 
sense of danger renewed oy his speech. I attempted to thank 
Mm ; but he impatiently urged me to consider what I would 
do. My answer was a helpless one, for I was like one paralysed,, 
for some time. He drew me on to the group of trees where I 
had parted with him and Mary Granger but two nights before ^ 
and there we stood nearly concealed, now it was growing dusk. 

« Have you no friend in the country to whose house you could 
retire P " he asked ; " the danger may soon be over : you need 
iK>t go far. Is there none on whom you could rely in the 
neighbourhood P " 

*' None," said I, gloomily ; " I am friendless altogether, if it 
were not for Mr. Upham." 

" Do not say so, ' was the earnest rejoinder ; " you have a 
Downham also for a friend, strange as it might seem to learn 
that» with all the mad partisans in Qnarrelton. But it may not 
seem so strange when the time comes that this madness is 
ended.". 

*' I wish it were come I " said I, despairingly. 

*' It vfill come I " affirmed my new friend, with an emphasis 
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that left a strong impresuou on my memory; "but we miut 
think of your escape— for escape you must. Think, Mr. Colton ; 
is there no quarter to which you can retire for concealment P " 

"None," I replied; and yet the idea of one refuffe-plaoe 
orossed me ; but the thought seemed wild, and I rejectea it. 

"Then I must decide for you that you immediately qjuit 
Qnarrelton; and yon have only to choose in which direction 
you will go-^go you must. And if you have no acquaintance 
at whose house yon can stay, yon can remove itom place to 
place, remaining only to lodge m retired places ; I know not 
what other advice to offer. Favour me by accepting this-*>nay, 
my dear sir, only as a loan, then," urged this generous son of 
one whom the Upham party charged with every meanness ; "yon 
must not go back to Quarrelton. And pray take my cloak, smoe 
you are without your own—" 

" It need not be so, sir,— -hoping no offence !— though I don't 
know who you are, sir ; but I/ve brought Mr. Canute's cloak, 
and somethmg else that he may want" 

These words were Jossy Jessop's ; and before either young 
Algernon or I could recover firom our surprise, Jossy was going 
on to explain — 

" You must be off, Mr. Canute, as the gentleman says ; and 
I suppose he knows the reason why, though I haven t heard 
him say as much. I thought you might be in the old walk, 
which the housekeeper says you're so fond of. I was obliged 
to tell her all about it, Mr. Canute, when I couldn't find you. 
But she's a good old soul, and sharper than many young folks. 
I told her you'd better get out o' the way, when I heard the 
apiteM Downhams were a-going to have you tak^i up ; and she 
said I was right. And then sne guessed where I might find 
you. ' But stop* Jossy,' says she, ' the dear bojr will want Ins 
«loak«-his mind's disturbed with what you told him, and so he's 

gone out without it ; and I'll fetch the little portmantle that 
e took with him when he went a^holidaying, and put a shirt or 
two, and other things in it. And give hmi this, Jossy,' says 
fihe,"-*-and he held out a little purse. 

If the tears came into my eyes while Jossy held out this 
proof of the kind old housekeeper's sympathy on the one hand, 
and a stranger proffered me a weightier purse on the oilier, 
I trust it win not be deemed a weakness. I subdued it, 
however, and conceiving an instant belief that these unexpected 
succours amidst danger foreshowed that there was a happier 
destiny for me than that which I had lately foreboded, I desired 
Jossy to return the purse to the good old nousekeeper, and con- 
sented to accept that of Algernon as a loan. 
" Now, then, let me buode the portmantle on« Mr. Canute/* 
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said JoBsy, " and the sooner yoa're moTing the better. I hope 
you've made up your mind as to which way you're going? " 

" I ahall go by Dreamfield," I answered, " the yiflage lies this 
way^on know ; and I shall thus aioid the town." 

" Very good, Mr. Canute. I would like to go a mile or so, 
a-gait'ards, witii you. Bat I must be back to Mr. Timothy's, 
or it might cause some suspicion." 

" You are right, Jossy. Good bye ! "— 

''Just one word with you, Mr. Canute! Youll excuse me, 
sir?" 

" Oh, certainly! " answered Algernon Downham. 

" This gentleman is a stranger to me," said Jossy, in a whisper, 
aa we stood aside ; "I don't want to be inquisitire, you under- 
stand " 

"I think, under the circumstances, you had better not know 
who he is, Jossy." 

'' Oh ! why may be you're right. Of course, as I don't know 
the gentleman, I can't say in whose company I saw you last." 

*' Just so. You shall Iniow who he is some time, but you had 
better not know at present." 

" I hope you'll not faie long away, Mr. Canute. I shall feel 
▼ery — ^verv" — but Jessy's good, feeling heart ooold not sustain 
the thought of parting. Mis tongue ceased, and he could only 
wring my hand. 

" xou shall hear from me, Jossy," said I. " Good bye ! " 

He tried to return the fond old parting word — to which we 
all resort when the parting is really regretted — ^but could not ; 
and hastened away, wishing to hicfe his distress, as well as to 
get back quickly to Mr. Timothy's. 

Young Algernon Downham and I now struck over the fields 
to get into the road through the village of Dreamfield. 

** That good fellow seems much attached to you," said my 
new friend, " I suppose he is an old servant of Mr. Upham's." 

" Not an old servant," I replied ; " he was stage-coachman to 
Bippleford for many years; but is now coachman to Mr. 
Timothy — or rather to Miss Charlotte. But no old servant 
could be more attached to Mr. Upham than is Jossy Jessop. 
He is an out-and-out partisan of Mr. Timothy ; so much so that 
I thought it better not to tell him who you were." 

" He does not know me, then. And I am glad you did not 
tell him; it is every way desirable that our little adventure 
should be kept secret. It might, should it be known, cause my 
father some unpleasantness ; though I am sure he would not 
censure me, if I were to tell him all about it." 

" I can understand that easily. I have always thought there 
m'ust be less of the spirit of partisanship in Mr. Timothy and 
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your father, than in any who reckon themselyes of the party' of 
either." 

" I believe you are ri^ht, Mr. Colton, if we speak of my father 
and Mr. TJpham, in their cool reflective moments. But setting 
aside the bad stimulus of their partisans, this stupid feud of 
many generations so habitually influences them, that it will re- 
quire some new and cogent influence to destroy the old one. I 
tnink I know how the change will be brought about ; but we 
will not enter on that subject now. When you return to Qaar- 
relton, Mr. Colton^ I shall be happy to cultivate your friendship ; 
and we may then find it convenient to discuss that matter. 
Why do you stop P" 

"I fear I am doing wrong," said I, having suddenly oome to 
a halt ; " I ought to have seen Mr. Timothy, and told him of 
what had occurred. He will take my stealthy flight for a proof 
of guilt." 

'* On the contrary, I believe he will be glad that you have 
taken this step, and so shunned the danger of arrest. It would 
only have fed the flame of party if vou had remained and suf- 
fered yourself to be arrested. Ana I take it that Mr. Upham 
•does not wish to pass the term of his governorship amidst per- 
petual broils, ne persuaded to go on; you will not have to 
remain out of Quarrelton very long. I feel warranted in saying 
that, since my father has examin^ this young musician in the 
hospital, and declares that the case is not dangerous, if the 
man be properly treated. The surgeon to the institution pre- 
tends—and only pretends, my father says — ^to be of a difierent 
judgment. You will write to Mr. Upham, of course ; and if 
he disapproves of your withdrawal from Quarrelton, you can 
return." 

"And I will return, if he does," said I, beginning to move on 
again; "and if young George dies, I will return and offer 
myself for trial, if they choose to try me." 

"Do not decide hastily; there would be time for decision 
should such an untoward event come to pass. But I do not 
expect it : I am sure it wUl be for your own safety, and for the 
true interests of all in Quarrelton, that you go away ; and so 
make yourself as easy as possible. Ana now, let us settle a 
few necessary points before parting— for I must return when we 
get a little beyond Dreamfield. 1 have a call to make in the 
village as I return, and I must not be later than the hour ap- 
pointed." 

We stood now under a large old tree, and where two roads 
branched off from that by which we had passed out of Dreamfield. 

" Which road do you take P " asked my new friend. 

" That to Oakford," I replied ; " I purpose sleeping at the 
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little inn there to-night, and getting off from thence, by coach, 
^in the morning : I belieye it starts early." 

" I will not ask what are your other intents. Bat now, is 
there any commission, secret or open, that 1 can perform for 
you in Quarrelton F and will you write to me P " 

"Xou are kind, Mr. Downham " 

" Call me Algernon, and I will call you Canute." 

He grasped my hand, and I felt, as I returned the hearty 
pressure, that I had secured a true and valuable friend. We 
agreed to correspond, wiiether my exile were long or short ; I 
desired him to entrust Ma^ Granger with the secret of my 
6ight, and to assure her of my brotherly affection, when he 
again took my hand, pressed it very wamdy, and said — 

"Thank you, thank you, Canute, for remembering Mary. 
If I had told her that you could g^o away from Quarrelton 
without showing that she nad a place in your thoughts, it would 
have grieved and dLstressed her. ' 

" I could not forget her," I replied ; " she is to me as a 
sister-^—" 

"What's that?" said Algernon, with a start; "did you not 
liearitP" 

" Hear what P I heard nothing— nothing but the sound of my 
•own voice." 

We both listened breathlessly. 

" I could have sworn that I heard a low laugh," said Algernon ; 
" but it must have been imagination." « 

' " Can it be possible that some one is behind the hedge P " said 
J, having caught the sensitiveness of my companion. 

"No ; I should think not," he replied ; " think no more of it. 
1 will detain you no loneer from your journey ; you have four 
lionrs' stout walk. Had you not better write me from Oak- 
ford, certifying me of your safe arrival Uiere, and informing me 
vrhere I sludl address youP " 

" I will write to you to-morrow morning, before I leave Oak« 
ford/' I answered ; and we again shook h^ds and parted. 
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BOOK V. 



IN WnCB THB AUTHOR CONDUCTS THB STOET IK THB THIBD nKSOW, KSSr» 
THB HBKO OUT OF THB VAT, BIlfCB BB CHOBB TO TAKB TO HIB HBBU, AKD 
B0«rLBS ABOUT AMONO A TABIBTT OF PBOPLB AT A MBLO^ORAMATIC PACB. 



CHAPTER L 

The Secret Loves of Algernon and a great Ladj.— llieir Coitversation about the 

Hero, and about Family Dignity. 

Alobbkok Downham, haTins bid farewell to our hero, reimned 
to make Ids call at Dreamfield. Was it at the house of some 
stout partisan of his father P He passed sereral houses in which 
he might hare found oue, and received a welcome. The burlj 
Biggs had a smart yilla there, and so had the trumpet-voiced 
Jinkworth. And there were sweet voices of the young— -he 
h^d some of them at their pianos — which would have given 
him a welcome, accompanied with a fluttering of the heaart, even 
more enthusiastic than that of their elders. But he passed by 
the villas, glad that the window-blinds were down ; and that he 
could see no more than the transient shadows of the tenants 
within, while they could see nought of him. 

Diverging a few yards from the village street, passengerless as 
it was, now rustics wereliome from lam>ur and merchants from 
business, he pushed by a little swing-eate, and entered the still 
churchyard. He stepped sofUy on a few paces ; and then stood 
still and Ust^ed. Tnere was no sound save that of the faint 
breeze toving with a few scattered leaves which remained on the 
elms. The fistener walked on a^ain, and again stopped ; and, 
though it was but a few seconds beyond the appointed hour» 
be^an impatiently to fear that he had kept the appointment in 
vam. 

A few more seconds, and there was a light step. His het^rt 
bounded, and he hastened on. 

Thetf met» 

Let the reader fiU up the ecstatic idea conveyed in those two 
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little words ! OH, blissfifl moments of pure yomi^ affection ! old 
Adam Hornbook can recal his own experience of ye, and will 

not profane or ynlgarize the memory of ve, by more words. 

• • • ♦• • 

" Let us go this way, Charlotte," said Algernon to the beauty, 
whose graceful and imposing form was disguised by a cloak and 
hood ; " we haye not trodden it before, but it is the most 
secluded walk I haye found. You will be surprised when I 
teU you in whose interesting company I left it, half an hour 
ago. 

** Interesting company, sir ! Permit me to hear the dame of 
-mj riyal before we go further," said Charlotte, affecting to 
withdraw her arm from that of her loyer. Bat he held it fast. 

" What you are saying playfully, I might haye said in earnest, 
if you had oeen here, and m the company of young Colton, half 
an hour ago," obseryed Algernon. 

" Canute ! Haye you met him again so soon P And haye 
you heard of the reports there are in the town concerning 
him p " 

Charlotte asked the last question yery anxiously; but her 
anxiety was painfully increased as she listened to her loyer's 
account of the more alarming report which |iad come to his ears. 
There was some relief for her m the after part of Algernon's 
narrative ; yet her anxiety was not dispelled, out only altered in 
kind, when she had heard the relation to an end, and came to 
regard Canute as a run-away. 

" This is really a yery unpleasant occurrence, Algernon," she 
said reflectiyely; "I am sure you haye done what you haye 
done for the best. Indeed, yoor act is worthy of yourself, so far 
as your heart has guided ^ou ; but do you think your head has 
performed its proper seryice P Colton is too great a fayourite 
with my father to be easily imseated in his esteem. But this 
sudden and secret absconding — for such it is; — and then the 
guilt which the mischieyous and eyil-speakers will say it con- 
firms ; — ^what effect will all this haye on my father s mind P 
But stop," she said, preyentine her companion, who was about to 
reply, " my father may be thrown into real distress : he may 
conclude that some fatality has befallen Canute. How is that to 
be preyented P It must be preyented, Algernon " — and Charlotte 
leaned more heayily on the arm of her loyer. 

" I had not thought of the possibility of that," answered the 
joune man, feeling confused ; " and, I"must say, I think you are 
a little imaginatiye." 

•• I am not usually reckoned imaginatiye, sir ! " 

" Dear Charlotte, forgiye me I I hardly knew what I said. I 
bad not thought of the possibility,"-^ 
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'* But it is possible ; and it mus^ be prerented. So let nfl 
think about it. Is Jessop to be secret, as to the part he has 
taken?" 

" I suppose he intends to be so. But neither Canute nor 
I requested him to be secret. Yet will he not fear to be 
otherwise ? " 

" Never mind what he fears ! I see how it must be. I 
must hasten home, and draw Jossj's secret out of him myself." 

** But how can you do that without betraying your knowledge 
of the secret P " 

" Leave me alone for that ! Have I not always insisted that 
we women are more practical in our schemes for getting over a 
difficulty than men. ^ Yet when you see it, or ought to see it, you 
—all of you— call us imaginative, and think you pay us a com- 
pliment. I will have Jossy's secret, and then enforce my 
command that he unfolds all, and the part the old housekeeper 
has taken too— bless her fond, foolish did heart! — ^to my 
father." 

" Why, my dear Charlotte, you will bring them both into 
trouble.'' 

" Then I must get them out. But my father will excuse the 
weakness of their heads for the goodness of their hearts." 

" Am I to apply the compliment to myself P " asked the lover, 
in a tone of real mortification. 

" I must ask forgiveness, now, dear Algernon. But, remember, 
that although I told you I would never oe united to a fool ; yet 
when I acknowledged you had won my heart, I confessed it was 
by the goodness of your own." 

The passionate lover was made too happy by the sweet 
reminder to retain his feeling of mortification a moment longer. 
A few sentences of tenderness were exchanged, and the conver- 
sation went on. 

" I must acknowledge, Algernon," said the fair one, " that 
I think there is great force m your conclusion, that my father 
will judge it better, after he has time to reflect, that Canute 
is out of the way of arrest. But, at first, this secret absconding 
— ^I must call it so— will shock him." 

" I am sure he will be glad of it, on reflection," rejoined the 
soothed lover ; " Colton's arrest would have set the mad parties 
all in a flame. The whole town would have raged with it ; and it 
would have added as much to your father's unhappiness as to our 
misery, at home. Do you not pray for the happy day i|hen our 
union shall end this madness, dear Charlotte? 

!' Do you check your impatience, and learn to wait, while you 
pray for it P " was the rejoinder, 
p " I must wait, it seems," answered the lover, fretfully ;" but 
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I cannot say that I improro in patience. In spite of your 
ofb-repeated interdict, I am often on the point of confessinj^ all to 
zny father, and suing for his making an overtare to Mr. Timothj. 
I know he conld not resist me.'* 

" But you forget, sir, that you might defeat your own wish in 
so doing' — 

" You do not mean, Charlotte, that the warmth of my affec- 
tion would render you faithless to your word P " 

** Faithless ! do not talk such nonsense ! When Charlotte 
Upham yielded her heart to Algernon Downham, she was too 
deeply convinced of the propriety of that act to retract from 
fickleness. But take care you do not prolong the waiting that 
you complain of! Do you suppose, even if this hateful tamily 
feud were at an end, and our lathers had become fast friends, 
instead of foes by the inherited prejudice of generations, that I 
would be hurried into a \mion brought about by weakness P Do 
not feel wounded, dear Algernon," entrea;ted the woman whose 
attachment was as deep as that of her lover, and who quickly 
saw that he was again hurt, " but I desire to see you brave in 
the endurance of difficulty." 

" But why endure it, if by any sensible and honourable means 
we can sweep it away ? " 

" My dear Algernon, you would oease to think the ^eans so 
sensible and honourable after you had employed them, even 
if they were quickly successful. Think of what I have often 
said — ^nay, of your own reasonings, when these fits of impatience 
are not on you. Suppose the family feud were ostensibly ended 
to-morrow, would you choose to hear it repeated that the puling 
love of a boy and ^irl had ended it P Why, the ballad-singers 
would chronicle us in the streets ! Have you not often confessed 
to me that you see it to be right and proper that the pride 
of families should be preserved — even their pride of feuds — and 
that these should not Be broken down without dignity P " 

" Dear Charlotte, do not be vexed because I lough ! But 
really I — ^I begin to think " — 

" Algernon, do not begin to think it excusable to laugh at 
what your understanding approves. The pride of a family — 
I mean that pride which secures it respect and attachment — is 
not reared in a day, and should not be rashly destroyed. Let 
this quarrel disappear on rational, dignified, and commanding 
grounds ! " 

" But, my dear Charlotte, how is that to be brought about P " 

" It will be brought about, Aigemon. You have often 
professed with me that such is your faith. Hold it fast ! " 

'* I wiU endeavour so to do. Love shall ^elp me, dearest." 

" There is your oath ! Now be no more a recreant ! I see we 

k2 
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are close on Quarrelton ; and I mnst hasten Home, or my father 
will be there before me. I wanted to ask after yonr sweet 
cousin, and to know when we are to meet — ^but I must away "-— 

" To-morrow night, dear Charlotte P " 

" Not three nights together, Algernon. We must be 
cautious." 

" The next night, then P *• 

There was a soft consent. 



CHAPTEE IL 

Miss Charlotte extracts the Secret from Jossy and the old Housekeeper.—Her 

Conversation with her Father. 

'* We must keep it to ourselves," said the old housekeeper, as she 
sat by the kitchen fireside with Jossy Jessop ; " they shall hare 
my last tooth — ^and I have not many left in my poor old head- 
before they learn a word of it from me." 

Mrs. Phoebe tried to look as firm as a rock while she spoke 
thus ; but she fidgetted a good deal in her arm-chair, ana did 
not communicate the spirit of firmness to her companion. 

" I feel ashamed to say so, Mrs. Phoebe," confessed -Jossy, 
after sundry twists to find an easy spot in his chair in the oppo- 
site comer ; " but I know I shaU be hard set to get through 
with it, if Mr. Timothy questions me hard through them there 
spectacles, — but more especially if he pulls 'em off. I can't 
stand him then, I feel blessed sure." 

" Tut ! what nonsense, Jessop ; why, I always took you for a 
man who could keep your own counsel ! " 

" It was your counsel more than mine ; though I don't want 
to lav the blame on your shoulders, Mrs. Phoebe. I did it 
myself, I know. And, besides, he would have gone, had I not 
persuaded him ; for he was taking the gentleman's advice when 
I found him. I wonder who the gentleman was P " 

" Most likely one of the most sensible of our party. And a 

very sensible thing it was of him. You need not leel ashamed 

of what you did, Jessop. You ought to feel glad that the dear 

boy has got out of the way of the spiteful wretches. All you 

have to do is to keep your own counsel. That's Mr. Timothy, 

— nav, it's Miss Charlotte ! " said the pld woman, starting, as 

she heard the sounds of the knocker and bell at the street 
door. 

^esently the housekeeper's bell was rang, and Mrs. Phosbe 
nastened to her young mistress. 
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" Ib Mr. Ganuie in his roomP " asked Charlotte ; "there are 
strange reports in the town : bat most likelj you have heard of 
them?" 

" Beports P Oh dear, yes ! " answered the aged Phoebe, trem- 
bling m>m head to foot» — "yes, strange reports! I'll go and 
see if Mr. Canute be upstairs.*' 

" Bat yon know whether he be there, Phoobe ? " 

Charlotte's eyes confounded the old woman. 

" Well, then, he isn't there," she answered. 

** Do you know where he is P " 

" No, Miss Charlotte, indeed I don't ! " protested the quaking 
Phoebe ; " on my Christian word, I don 't ! I can say that 
truly." 

"is Jessop in the house P Perhaps he has seen Mr. Canute." 

" Yes, Miss Charlotte. He 's in the kitchen. Shall I send 
him to you P " 

" Do so, Phoebe ; send him immediately." 

And the old housekeeper gladly escaped, and sent in Jossy 
Jessop. 

Jossy entered the parlour with his large face strangely flus- 
tered ; for Phoebe had not closed the room-door while she stood 
to be questioned by her young mistress, and he had heard every 
word of both. 

" Have you seen Mr. Canute this evening P " began Charlotte ; 
and Jossy quailed before her eyes more timidly thim old Phoebe. 

•' Why — ^yes — ^Miss Charlotte ; I did see nim with a gen'le- 
jnan," answered Jossy, unable to conceal the truth, and yet 
thinking he could escape making a clear confession ; " but I 
didn't know who the genleman wtas." 

" I did not ask about the gentleman. It does not matter who 
he is. I want to know where you saw Mr. Canute P " 

"Why — then — Miss Charlotte — it was in the — the Daisy 
Meads — ^I think they call 'em ; but Mrs. Phoebe knows the name 
of 'em." 

"The Daisy Meads! why, how happened you to see him 
there, Jessop ? What were you doing there P " 

•* Lor', Miss Charlotte ! " exclaimed Jossy, " I don't know 
what to do about it. I shouldn't have gone, hadn't it been for 
Mrs. Phoebe ; and yet it's only cowardly of me to blame her, — 
it was my own fault, after all. ' 

" Sit you down, Jossy. I must know the meaning of this," 
said Charlotte, who had difficulty in refraining from laughter ; 
" there is something very strange in your answers ; and with 
these alarming reports in the town, I must know why you and 
Phoebe reply to me in such a mysterious way." 

Phoebe was again sununohed; and the whole truth was sc 
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extracted from both Jobsj and herself, amidst protestations of 
l^eir good intentions. 

'* I was afraid the dear boy should come to harm," said Phoebe, 
Weeping. 

"I'm partial to Mr. Canute, and 1 can't help it,'* said Jossy ; 
** and I thought it would be better to prevent tlie spiteful Down- 
hams from putting him into the gaot. 

" Come, oistress yourselves no more," said their ^oung mis- 
tress ; " depend upon it, you have done the very wisest thing 
you could do, in telling me the whole truth. I can now com- 
municate it to my father, and also prepare him to hear it. I 
will secure you fSrom harm ; and so comfort yourselves." 

Jossy and Phoebe, with lightened hearts, began to pour out 
their thanks. 

" Stop ! there is one thing to be taken care of," said Char- 
lotte ; " you need not incur blame that does not belong to you, 
should my father think you blameable. Mr. Canute would have 

fone away, it seems, if jou, Jossv, had not found him in the 
)ai8y Mead. Say nothing, therefore, of where you found him, 
or or a gentleman you don't know, for that may seem suspicious. 
It need only be said that Mr. Canute resolved to go, and that 
Phoebe packed up his portmanteau, and you, Jossy, carried it a 
part of the way for him towards Dreamfield. The simpler the 
account, the better. There is my father at the door ! Away 
with you to the kitehen ! and take care that you don't talk 
about this to others. I will answer for you to my father." 

" What a conjuror's tesk Algernon thought it was to make 
these honest creatures tell their secret ! " said Charlotte to her* 
self ; " the real difficulty is now to be encountered." 

"Where is Mr. Canute, my dearP" asked Mr. Timothy, 
looking excitedly round the parlour as he entered it ; " is he m 
his own room, think you P " 

" He is not, dear father," answered the daughter, putting her 
arm round Mr. Timothy; "sit down, and I will tell you 
something ; but you must prepare to hear it calmly and consi- 
derately." 

Mr. Timothy expressed great uneasiness from a report he had 
heard before leaving the hospitkl. There were groups of people, 
too, in the streets, lie said, as he came along ; and thdy were 
hushed, and looked at him strangely as he passed, although they 
were talldng loudly and confusedly before ne reached them. 

Charlotte gradually and skilfully imfolded the fact of our 
hero's retreat from Quarrelton, and attributed the share tfossy 
and the housekeeper had taken in assisting him to their praise- 
worthy attachment and simplicity. Mr. llmothy's nature was 
too magnanimous to permit him to indulge displeasure towards 
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atlier<tfttaiL But he called fliem into the looiii, and charged 

them to eomiinDiicate what thej knew to none beyond his own 

iioiueAoJd. 

^ " Tiuakre, Mr. Timothj,** said Fhoebe, with a doable curtsy ; 

**thej flhali hare my last tooth — and I hare not many left in my 

poor old head— before they learn a word of it from me." 

"I meant it for the beat, Mr. Timothy," said Jossy, " and 
^00 're a genleman, aa yon always waa, for looking orer 
It. ril keep it doae, depend npon it, Mr. Timothy. 1*11 
>ee the Downhama* coffins walk afore they shall h^ave it out 
o' me ! " and Joasy withdrew with his slurewdest coachman's 
looL 

Neither Jossj nor the old housekeeper, it may be observed, 
^owed greater secrecy than they were able to practise. Their 
faithfiil hearts would not allow their heads to keep secrets from 
their master ; but neither torture nor tenrptation would easily 
We dziren fhem to tell the secrets of^ his family to the 
world. 

Mr. Timothy became very thoug:htful when again left with 
his daughter. He took sereral turns silently through the room, 
with his hands behind his back ; and Charlotte's quick obserra- 
tion had mad^her too well acquainted with her father to dis- 
pose her officiously to break in upon his reflections. 

"You see, my dear," he saia, stopping and looking at her 
▼ery seriously, " there is such a colour of cowardice in this dis- 
i^ppearance of Mr. Canute, that I cannot help regarding it with 
great distaste. Why should a man who knows that he can pre- 
sent a hir folio of his moral ledger to the world refuse to 
appear in open court P I haye eyery reason to belieye, from 
Iff. Drenchem's confidential commumcation to me at the hos- 
pital an hour a^, that there is more of pretence than reality in 
this charge a^amst Mr. Canute. He has not injured the young 
musician to the extent that some mischieyous people say he has. 
And since he must know that — or, at least, that it was not his 
intention to injure the young man seriously, — ^why should he 
sneak out of tlie way P It is moral cowardice. I can give it no 
better name. I am shocked at it ; and I could not haye sus- 
pected Mr. Canute to be capable of it." 

** But» my dear Mhet" pleaded Charlotte, ** though I would 
not set up my poor judgment against yours, I cannot nelp think- 
ing that Mr. Gsnute's intelligence has foreseen what the judg- 
ment of the world would be respecting him. You know he 
po s s e ss es no inferior understanding ; is it not possible that he 
may haye lesolyed to braye the charge of want of spirit, with an 
intent that may be creditable to him F" 
Mr. Timothy looked oyer his spectacles yery thoughtfully a 
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moment or two, and then desired his daughter to express herself 
more clearly. 

" He may have considered that his arrest would only inflame 
the minds of parties, and cause yourself greater disturbance of 
mind ; while, on the other hand, this excitement may subside in 
a few days, the charge against him be withdrawn, and he may 
find, on nis return, that he has really contributed to your peace, 
and the peace of the town, by getting out of the way." 

Mr. Tmiothy's face glowed with a feeling of kindly satis- 
faction. 

" I trust, my dear," he said, " you have rightly interpreted 
this act of Mr. Canute. If this be his intent it is indeed nighly 
creditable to him ; and if it be not, you do honour to yourself, 
my love, in thus interpreting his conduct." 

Mr. Timothy took another silent turn or two, to subdue a little 
emotion ; but he stopped again. 

" I think you are right, love," he said ; " such must haye been 
Mr. Canute's feeling and intent ; it accounts at once for his not 
considtin^ myself. I felt really angry at him at first, and almost 
judged hmi guilty of contempt ; but I wronged him — I haye no 
doubt that I did. He deemed it better, with his praiseworthy 
and considerate yiews, to make no appeal to me ; for I think he 
knows me well enough to conclude that no persotlal considera- 
tion for myself would haye led me to desire his absence. Yet I 
haye need enough of relief from these quarrels — ^indeed, I haye !" 
and Mr. Timothy sighed. 

" Is there no sensible and dignified way of ending them, 
father P" asked Charlotte ; " I am sure you must be weary of 
them." 

Mr. Timothy looked admiringly at his fair daughter — admir- 
ingly at what he deemed her proper and sagacious pride, which 
yet did not crush gentler feelings ; but how he would haye 
started had he discoyered the mcftre deep-seated impulse that 
prompted her question ! 

" If eyery quarrel in which I haye been condemned to share 
could be ended with dignity, I should be the happiest man in 
Quarrelton." 

The solemn emphasis with which her father uttered that sen- 
tence filled Charlotte with so much surprise and delight that she 
could not hasten to express her gratification; and, the next 
moment, she dared notr— for he to whom a family feud had 
descended as an heir-loom turned away with an altered coun- 
tenance, and seamed impatient with himself for what he had 
said. 

Charlotte was too shrewd to recall that sentence to her father's 
^md that night ; but treasured it up for what she would have 
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deemed lAilaiiiliiopie sintegy in tlie fotiiie. Orer tlie rapper- 
table, llr. Timothj expressed his confidence that Mr. Canute 
would, unless eiicumstanoes rendered it impossible, write bj tlie 
first port. 

" i have no doubt of it, father," remarked Charlotte ; ** for I 
am Bnie he will be uneasy till he has given you his reasons for 
abeenting himself, and obtained your approTU of them." 

" No doubt, my dear ; but wLether 1 approve or disapproye 
hia reasons, I shaH be yery uneasy lill I haye famished him with 
pocket ars:mnentB ; a man shoiUd neyer absent himself firom home 
mthoat tnem." 



CHAPTEEin. 

SpecalatioDs in tbe Connting-boaae regardinj; oar Hero's Diaappeimce.^Mr. 
Crookit is hut, but takes a gcDeroiis Labour upon bimsc]f. 

How Cain's colleagues of the desk bore themselves in conversing 
on his retreat from Qaarrelton may be easily imagined. Mr.Elder 
was all deep concern ; he affirmed that Mr. Canute was inca- 
pable of senously and maliciously injuring any one ; and there- 
lore he did not see why Mr. Canute should have gone away. 
Perhaps Mr. Timothy had fuU knowledge of it, and would explam 
the affair to them wnen he came into the office. But the mer- 
chant never entered the counting-house on the day succeeding 
Cain's flight, and so the chief clerk remained in his perplexity. 

The two large-whiskered clerks, from throwing out hints in 
the morning, audaciously declared their fuU conviction in the 
afltemoon, mat Colton was deficient in " pluck ;" and Simpson 
went so far as to say, that it was not tlie first time he had 
thought so. At wmch young Osberton fired up, and said 
Simnson ought to be ashamed of saying so ; that there wasn't a 
plucKier fellow in the town of Quarrelton than Colton ; and he, 
Osbeme Osberton, defied Simpson to prove the contrary ; fur- 
thermore, that it was mean, low, and ungentlemanly in Simpson 
to insinuate such a base charge against Colton in his absence. 

*' Grentlemen, gentlemen," cried Mr. Elder, " I must entreat 
-^nay I must, as the chief clerk in this office, insist — ^that this 
dispute do cease. Let us wait quietly, and I hope I may say con- 
sistently, till we have some further information. There may 
be weighty reasons — reasons which are not apparent as yet, but 
which may be very evident ftfter {^ \im^ — fgr Mr, Canute's sudden 
disappearance." 
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Hah ! yes, there may t" echoed Grookit ; and they were tilie 
first words lie had uttered relative to the matter in depute. 

The moment after, Mr. Timothy's footman brought a note to 
Mr. Elder. It was very brief, yet the chief clerk read it over 
several times before he communicated its contents to his 
colleagues. 

" Gentlemen," said he, " Mr. Timothy directs me — ^he says 
not a word more, so we are in the dark as to what distinct 
knowledge he has of this matter — ^but he directs me to place 
Mr. Canute's share of duty in proper hands." 

" That would seem to signify that Colton will not soon return, 
in Mr. Timothy's calculation," observed Crookit, quickly. 

" You're rignt !" responded Simpson ; " and the management 
of two sets of books would be no joke, even for a week; you've 
proved that." 

" Well, gentlemen," observed Mr. Elder, gravely, " somebody 
must take Mr. Canute's books ; it is Mr. Timothy's order." 

« Osberne, of course, will take 'em ; he so loves Colton," said 
Simpson, with a sneer. 

" I'm not able to take *em all," answered Osberne, " but I'll 
take part of 'em ; and that's more than you'll be willing to do, 
sir!" 

" Gentlemen, once more I insist that you keep order," cried 
the chief clerk, with unusual sternness. " We cannot trifle 
where business is concerned, remember. I am obliged to you, 
Mr. Osberne, but we must not divide any set of books ; and 
Mr. Canute's department is a very important one, and wotild be 
above your strei^h, and so I can only thank you. Mr. Simpson, 
I must, if you please, commit the books to your care — at least 
for the present." 

Simpson remonstrated ; showed how greatly the labour of his 
department had increased of late ; how he was a good deal in 
arre>ir with his posting ; and, finally, put Mr. Elder to dis- 
comfiture. 

" Then, Mr. Williams, you must positively take them," said 
Mr. Elder, " for I cannot, in conscience, impose them again on 
Mr. Crookit ; he had this double labour for the whole month 
that Mr. Canute was on holiday, and now his own department 
is more heavy than it was, and vdll be increasingly heavy till the 
wood sales are over. You must take them, Mr. Williams." 

But this wearer of warlike whiskers was as stout and skilful 
of defence as the other. The chief clerk kept up the attack long, 
but he was again signally worsted. 

" Mr. Crookit, I am ashamed — I really am ashamed-^to make 
the proposition to you — but what can I doP" asked the chief 

©rk, helplessly. 
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Hie sinister-looking second clerk looked really vexed and 
hurt. Mr. Elder saw lie was hurt, Osbeme saw ne was Hurt, 
and so did the two other clerks — ^thej all were sore he was hurt. 
And Toang Osbeme at last said " it was too bad." 

" It is too bad !" repeated Crookit ; and he looked so deeplj 
hurt, that Mr. Elder waB hurt, and said — 

" I know it's too bad, Mr. Crookit ; but what can I do P ** 

" Why, Mr. Elder — I can only say," — and Mr. Crookit seemed 
to have to drag himself to say it with as much effort as if it were 
consenting to the loss of half his salary, — " that— in short, — 
there is — nothing for it — but that — I must take 'em as before." 

" Thank you, Mr. Crookit ! I am more deeply obliged to you 
than I can express ; and I think it right and proper to say in the 
hearing of others, that I shall make a proper representation of 
your great kindness to Mr. Timothy." 

That closing speech of Mr. Elder, Crookit did not hear, — ^his 
thoughts were flown; but the whiskered clerks heard and marked 
it, and one handed a bit of paper to the other on which was 
scribbled — " That means that Crookit is to have some extra tin 
for the job ; I wish we had taken it, — we could have found a 
way to snare both the work and the tin." And the other having 
read the scribble, looked at the scribbler and made a French 
shrug and a lengthened face, which were hieroglyphics for 
" We're too late ! " 

The closing hour came, and the two whiskered clerks locked 
up their books, and took their hats and departed ; and Osberton 
followed ; Mr. Elder also locked up his books, but delayed a 
little, seeing Crookit so busy with his pen. At length Mr. Elder 
hinted that it was fifteen minutes after closing time. 

** You really must leave me to perform your office to-night, 
my dear sir," said Crookit ; I have been looking over Colton's 
books, and I find he is greatly in arrear with his posting: I must 
work three extra hours at least, this Evening, and get through 
the thick of it." 

" Eeally, sir, I am ashamed that you should have to say 



SO—— 



" Never mind it, my dear sir ! The business must not bo 
neglected, though young men take freaks into their heads. What 
I undertake to do I will do, Mr. Elder ; and I think you will 
bear me out in saying that such is my cliaracter as a man of 
business." 

" I will, most cheerfuHy, because I can do so truly," answered 
the honest chief clerk. 

" Good evening to you, sir, for the present ! I will call and 
leaye the keys at your lodging on my way to my own quarters," 
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said Crookit, and his pen was again rapidly coursing over the 
iolio as Mr. Elder was making for the door. 

Bat the pen ceased when the office-door closed. Crookit 
turned to a more thorough inspection of Cain Colton's accounts. 
An hour was passed in an unflinching tracing of entries in 
journals, cash-book, and ledger, but not the flaw of a fraction 
was found in the figures. Another hour, and the generous 
inquiry presented the same result ; and a third hour was equally 
fruitless of the detection of even a fractionary error. Crookit 
closed the books, took his hat, put out the light, locked the 
office-door, and walked away to leave the key at Mr. Elder's. 
How came it that so generous a man felt savagely dissatisfied at 
the proofs he had met of Cain Colton*s correctness — and still 
more at his own folly in spending three hours so fruitlessly, 
when, he bethought him, tnat five minutes skilfully employed, 
would have answered his own generous ends much better r 



CHAPTER IV. 

Crookit encounters an old Comrade, and is opportunely enabled to form a Scheme 
for accomplisliing the End on which his Heart is set. 

If the Evil One doth not " go about as a roaring lion seeking 
whom he may devour," depend upon it, reader, some Power 
very much in the spirit of that toul personage performs the 
part of the infernal beast ! But let none fear that they shall 
oecome a prey to his teeth, unless they be waiting to be 
snapped up ; and then, let him not blame the Evil One. !Re- 
member, " Every man is tempted when he is drawn away^ of 
his own lust, and enticed." 

Crookit had just left the keys at the chief clerk's lodging and 
was hastening, moodily, towards his own, when he encountered 
an old acquaintance, and one with whom the reader is also 
slightly acquainted. That may be true — I crave the reader's 
pardon ! — of the fearful personage above named ; but I had no 
such impolite meaning. 

" Dick ! you are the rery man I have been trying to find ; 
why, have you forgot meP" said a small, foreign-looking, 
moustached man. 

" Femshawe ! " exclaimed Crookit, with a stare of wonder 
and some hesitation begot by fear; " why, is it youP I thought 
you were dead." 

" You thought ! — ^you always were a liar, Dick ; you mean you 
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hoped I was. But, come along I I suppose you are for your 
lodging in the next street P " 

" In the next street ! " 

** Now, why are you shamming after the old style P — ^but how 
can you help it now, it has become so natural by practice P Come 
along ! I'll show you the house." 

They had met before a tradesman's shop, from whence an un- 
usually glaring light was thrown upon the causeway. 

" We need not stand here, at any rate,** said Crookit, timidly; 
" I'd rather we went into the fields.*' 

" Bah ! none of your gipsy tricks ! We'll go under cover. 
You've nothing to fear from me, man — I give you my word of 
that, and I know you'll take it, though I wouldn't take yours. 
Come along ! I tell you you've nothing to fear from me, and I'll 
soon convince you of it." 

Our skilful accountant consented to be led to his own lodging. 
His acquaintance seemed a transformed man in deportment, 
when they reached the door, and impressed a conviction on the 
mind of Crookit's landlady that though the gentleman was ex- 
cessively foreign, he was " a very genteel man for all that." The 
very forei^-looking gentleman gave her money for wine, and a 
little for herself, and her impression that the gentleman was a 
gentleman became profound. 

Crookit and his acquaintance were soon pledging glasses, and 
their talk was earnest, though itwas far from loud. Crookit knew 
that the wainscot next the stairs was very slight. 

** Lower I " he said to his companion, " I am not deaf ; and I 
don't believe that woman is so hard of hearing as she sometimes 
pretends to be." 

" I'll observe. And so you really did not hear that my foolish 
old uncle had slipped his wind, and that I had become a country 
squire and your neighbour P " said Femshawe. 

** Not a word of it," answered Crookit ; " but I congratulate 
you on the squireship. I wish I were as well off." 

" Not so fast, Dick; I am not in clover yet, I assure you ; but 
you must be doing well, from what I hear." 

*' From what you hear I why, what can you have heard about 
me P I thought you said you had not been many days in Eng- 
land, and only came down the other day to take possession of 
your hall and estate P " 

** True enough; but I passed through Quarrelton on my way to 
the hall : I was in it again two days after, and now I am here a 
thbrd time. You never caught me asleep — did youP " 

" Sxcept like a weasel — with your eyes open." 

" A haoit that proved serviceable to me, you know, on one 
paarticular occasion." - 
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" Fernshawe, I protest," said Crooldt, with so mucti exeite- 
ment that he forgot to preserve the low tone in which they had 
been conversing, " you wrong me there ! and so I always told 
you." 

" But I never believed you," rejoined the other, in the same 
scornful manner he had hitherto used; "I should have been 
swept out as clean as you swept out Fercival that night, if I had 
not been of a wakeful habit. Of course, you don't want to know 
^-but do you happen to know where he is P " 

** Not the slightest guess," answered Crookit, affecting an in- 
difference he was far from feeling. 

" Then I can tell you — but you don't care to know." 

** Where? " asked Crookit, with great agitation. 

" I knew I could wake you up ! " said Fernshawe, whose dark, 
fiendish eyes seemed to revel with delight at the writhing of his 
guilty comrade's face ; " but, I say ! keep to the flat keys ; we 
are not in the fields, you know." 

" You don't mean to say that Fercival is in England," said 
Crookit, very earnestly, but observing the other's caution to speak 
lower. 

" I do ; and I am off to see him so soon as I shall have de- 
spatched a little business with your governor to-morrow — Upham 
tne merchant." 

" What d'ye mean P " exclaimed Crookit, his face growing ash- 
colour with alarm. 

Fernshawe uttered an execration, and then poured heavier 
contempt on his old acquaintance. 

" You dways were a paltry coward," he said, " with all your 
craft; why, what ails you now P have you been at your old tricks 
with Upham P " 

Crookit took an oath that he had not. 

" Oh, I see," went on the other, penetrating the meaninfic o^ 
Crookit's fear-stricken face ; " did not I tell you you had nothing 
to fear from me P would I take the dirty, troublesome office of an 
informer, d'ye suppose P What is it to me whether you deal 
fairly or foully by others, so long as I take care jou don't pick 
mj pocket P Now, let me lifl you fairly off the gndiron : I anall 
neither give Percival the least hint that I know where you are, 
nor shall I, when I see Upham to-morrow, claim the honour of 
being acquainted with his clerk, — there's my hand on it." 

Crookit grasped the offered hand eagerly, and breathed with 
greater freedom. 

" Come, let us attend to the bottle," said Fernshawe, in a tone 
that approached cordiality ; " I did not seek you out, Dick^ with 
the intent to torture you ; you provoked it by that hang-dog 
face. But away with it ! and let us enjoy ourselves. X am stay- 
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iag in this dirty little town to-night^ on purpose to see you, old 
fellow ! " 

Grookit gulped the wine, increasingly relieyed by the change 
in his companion's behaviour ; but felt ea^er to be informed as 
to the deeper purposes he suspected to lie m the heart of Fern- 
skawe. 

" And in what direction do you journey to-morrow P " he 
asked, trying to put a question calndy, and reserving others. 

" For the skirts of Warwickshire, Dick. Our old comrade 
has a house there, called * the Hermitage/ not far from Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. And from what I learn, he's now so well off, 
^d 80 much changed in temper — except when that old hallu- 
cination comes on him — you know what 1 mean P " 

Crookit nodded : he would not delay the reply, by one word. 

" That I don't think he would hurt a hair of your head, 
even if you were to put yourself in his power." 

" I shall not throw the temptation in his way," observed 
Crookit, quietly. 

" Just so. I wasn't advising you so to do, Dick. I was 
only telling vou what I had learned ; and I thought it might 
interest you. ' 

" Thank jou, Femshawe I Did you learn whether he has 
married again P or ia he living alone, at the place you men- 
tioned P" 

"Now, why don't you put the question you wish to be 
answered P " — and Femshawe's eyes rekindled with some of the 
fiendish fire that seemed most native to them : — " Out with it ! 
I'll not answer by anticipation." 

" Well, then : is Una with him, do you know P " 

" He tella me, in his letter, that she is ; and that she is more 
'high fantastical' and bent on perpetual spinsterhood than 
ever. So, old fellow, you would still have had no chance in 
that quarter, even if you had not made the slip ; but I'll not 
touch the sore again, Dick. I suppose you are an altered man 
now. My man. Brown — ^he's at tne inn, for he drives me in 
the gig to-morrow — says that the tradesfolk here give you a 
most unquestionable character. They say, too, that you are in 
high favour with Mr. Timothy — as they call this Ujpham. I. 
hope to hear of your becoming comfortable yet, Dick.' 

Crookit's sinister ey^ scanned the face while he listened to 
the tongue; but, for once, his craft failed. He concluded 
Femshawe was sincere. 

" I am an altered man," he replied — and stopped, for he 
thought there was a gleam of the old fiendish derision in Fem- 
shawe's look ; but, no I — ^it was really sincere ! 

V And, Femshawe," he went on, " I mean to give proof of it. 



If 
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think you'll bave any diflSculty in seeing the girl— for IJpham 
shows her off to everybody. In short, he wants to get a good 
match for her. As for the other report you mentioned, it is 
mere fadge ; and has been set afloat by the impudent young 
puppy himself, I liave no doubt — the white-facea lad, I mean, 
^y the way, I may just tell you, that so far from being 
chosen for a son-inJaw bj IJpham, the young scoundrel has 
just been sent away in disgrace. So the coast's cleaiv— if you 
like to throw away your three hundred pounds upon it, and 
have a stare at the girl." 

" Not I," said Femshawe, who was deceived in turn, thougli 
he also had been paying keen attention to his fellow-villain's 
face ; " I'm overmuch in need of money, just now. I'll neither 
call, nor pay Upham the money at present. He may wait." 

Crookit bent over the small table that was between them, and 
whispered— 

There was a knock at the room-door, and the next moment it 
was opened by Crookit's landlady. Did the gentlemen know it 
was getting late P They assured her they would be through, 
their business very soon. The woman withdrew — to the outside 
of the wainscot ; out to her vexation, she could only catch mere 
snatches of the remaining part of the dialogue, since Crookit 
spoke chiefly in whispers. 

" No, I won't," said Femshawe, " nor shall my lawyer." 

" Why, yes, Dick," he said, in answer to another whisper, 
'' I would rather get out of paying the money at all." 

" There's my hand on it that I'll not betray you, Dick, either 
by word or deed," he said, again ; " but, remember ! — ^you do it 
all yourself. I'll not be committed, in any way." 

" Bather an unfair bargain, though, Fernshawe," said Crookit ; 
" butyou'll keep your pledge P " 

" You don't doubt me, I know. Only take care that I am 
not committed, and then you know you are safe, so far aa I am 
concerned. I tell you, I don't care who the devil you skin, so 
, that you don't skin me. Are you satisfied P " 

** I am," said Crookit. 

" Oh, you double-dipped rogue and hypocrite ! " cried Fem- 
shawe ; " you're an * altered man ! ' " 

The mocking, up-turned eyes, and then the fiendish laugh, of 
his old acquaintance, stagger^ Crookit, and the old hang-dog 
look came over his face. 

" Pshaw, man ! " said the other ; " do it bravely, if you mean 
to do it — or give it up, altogether." 

Again there was wtippering — another pledging of hands — and 
they parted. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Charlotte and Algremon meet again.— The Lady shows that she dUfcrs from her 
Lover in her Notions of the'toand Mode of estimating Character. 

The lovers have met again, have regained the secluded walk 
where they hefore discoursed of Cain's flight, and hare resumed 
their talk about it. Charlotte describes her father's uneasiness 
at having received no letter from the runaway ; and since Alger- 
non has received none, he thus expresses his alarm : 

'* Surely no accident has befallen him ; what excuse can I 
make to myself, if any fatality should attend the course he has 
taken by my rash persuasion r" 

" It is you who are imaginative, now," said the lady ; " only 
two days have gone over : 1 see no great cause for alarm, as yet. 
I did expect that Canute would write at the first opportunity ; 
indeed, that he would have made an opportunity to write early ; 
but some unavoidable difficulty may have prevented him." 

" Nothing ought to have prevented him, except absolute inca- 
pability by illness," affirmed Algernon; **yetl would not utter 
one harsh word against the poor fellow. I am more inclined to 
blame myself." 

** That cannot remedy your error, if you have committed 
one/' urged Charlotte ; ** and why torment yourself with fears 
that may be, andmost likely are, utterly groundless? I chid you 
for the part you had taken, the other night ; but, you kiiow, I 
afterwards told you that I took a more favourable view of the 
case." 

" And you know how it gratified me, Charlotte." 

" Then you will be more gratified to hear that my father 
adopts the view of Canute's conduct I suggested to him ; and 
expresses a sort of satisfaction that Canute went away to prevent 
the increase of party broils." 

" ^hj, love, that should encourage our hope that he is weary 
of them ! " said the eager wooer. 

" There is more than hope, Algernon, In words, the meaning 
of which I could not misunderstand, he declared that it would 
render him the happiest man in Quarrelton, if the old family 
feud itself were ended." 

The lover would have broken out into a speech very much like 
a rhapsody, if Charlotte had not checked him. 

" Stop ! " she said ; " hear the other word, — ^it will sober your 

1.2 
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impatient ezpeotation. ' If it could be ended with dignity,' lie 
said." 

" Dignity ! " cried the lover, mortified at the check given to 
his pleasant anticipations ; " why, Charlotte, I begin to feel as 
if you Were mocking me when yon nse that word. Is there any 
dignity in people being absurd P And yet what can be more 
absurd than to keep up a family quarrel for generations — ay, 
and a town quarrel ; for a reason tnat no one can give P The 
only dignity, I think, would be in laying the absurditj aside." 

" Why aon't you say the same of all the absurdities of man- 
kind? Who likes to acknowledge an absurdity? You see 
people persevere in their follies though they are lau gh ed at ; 
and even cling to them the more on that account. When one 
gives up a habit or practice because others call it absurd, you 
know tnat is acknowledging they were right. Pray what dig- 
nity is there in acknowledging th!at one either is, or nas been, a 
fool?" 

" But the folly of this family quarrel will have to be acknow- 
ledged, Charlotte." 

" I don't see that to be so clear. It may come to be consi- 
dered honourable, good, and advantageous to both families, and 
for the general good of the town, to lay it aside. But I, for one, 
have no desire to hear all my forefathers proclaimed to have 
been simpletons — have you P " 

" Let us give it up, dear Charlotte," said the lover ; " you 
know the feud of Upham with Downham is to cease with us.' 

" It shall, dear Algernon ; but with dignity" 

" You are a true Upham," said Algernon, laughing. 

" No more than that P " whimpered Charlotte, with her face 
turned towards her lover. 

" And will be a true Downham," he added, making a sweeter 
addition which the beautiful face invited. 

" When shall I see your cousin, Mary Granger P Does she 
grieve much for her runaway friend ? " asked Charlotte. 

" So much that I am now convinced hers is more than a 
friend's grief. But you will be the better judge of her griefs 
meaning. Shall I bring her with me to our usual meeting-place 
to-morrow night P " 

" We must not meet to morrow night. My father's spirits 
have lost their even flow ; and I could not have left him to-night 
if Mr. Crookit had not called to condole with him about 
Canute." 

" You told me that this Mr. Crookit was an agreeable person. 
I heard his name pronounced in a bookseller's shop this morn- 
ing ; and I turned to look at the person addressed oy his name. 
Do you retain yoxur favourable impression of that man. Char- 
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lotted I most Bay, his conntenanee roiued a itfange aatipatliy 
in my natare." 

** KonBenae, Algernon I jon will be aa poetical as Colton, 
soon. I had almost said it is well that he is sone away. If yon 
g^ elosely aojq[nainted, on his retnm, he will make yon as sen- 
timental as himself, if yon don't take care. Mind, I say nothing 
against the qualities oi Canute's heart — ^I mean against his menu 
worth — but he is sentimental to a weakness. Be talks jnst in 
that way about natural antipathies to faces." 

" Bnt» my dear Charlotte, have not you, haye not we all, our 
X>ecnliar impressions respecting people's eharacters, from our first 
sight of their faces P" 

" No ; it is only sentimental people— or, those who are said to 
be of the poetical or nenrous temperament — who haye such pe- 
culiar impressions. They, like yourself, judge that others haye 
these instant sympathies and antipathies, because they themselyes 
are thus impmsiye, rather than discriminatiye, in construing 
character. 1 neyer judge people's characters by their faces ; and 
I haye no intuition of charact^. I must be acquainted with 
}>eople to form anything like a proper estimate of them ; and I 
neyer allow myself to pronounce against their character at first 
aight." 

" WeU : your's is the most just way of estimating character, 
doubtless. Yet I cannot help what I haye described to be my 
own experience; and I suppose it is constitutional, as you say. 
But you did not answer me, Charlotte, I asked you if you re- 
tained your fayourable impression of this Mr. Crookit." 

** Be pleased to remember what were the items of what you 
call my fayourable impression." 

" I will endeayour to recount them. You obserred that he 
was eyidently a man who had trayelled, and who had seen a good 
deal of society. Next, that he could make himself yery agree- 
able"— 

" For he had no sentimentalities." 

" I remember, also, that he was exceedingly smart at re- 
partee " — 

" Though, I told you, he was sometimes so caustic as, I feared, 
to giye pam to those against whom his wit was turned." 

" Yes. Well, I think, that is about all. You did not giye me 
any opinion as to the whole moral nature of the man." 

" I did not concern myself with that. I took it upon trust, as 
I thought I was bound to do." 

" From your father, you mean. But I doubt whether we 
ought to take character upon trust from any one, my dear 
Charlotte." 

*' Is it not as rational as taking it by intuition, or by sym- 
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fathy or antipathy at the first si^ht of a face, my dear Algernon P 
considered that my father's experience was greater than mine, 
and that he wonld not take or retain a man without a good moral 
character as his assistant." 

" I cannot gainsay your belief there, dear Charlotte. May I 
ask whether Mr. Crookit ^was among Canute's natural anti- 
pathies?" 

** I believe Oolton had a feeling almost amounting to abhor- 
rence of the man. He did not express ^uite so much ; but it 
was quite perceptible that he had to restram himself when speak- 
ing of Crookit. Why do you ask P " 

" It was only a sudden thought, arising from what you had 
said about Canute, I suppose." 

" Yet Mr. Crookit's manner of speaking about Canute is 
always kind and considerate," continued Charlotte. " I have 
tried to bring them together where their minds could play, partly 
with a hope of dispelling Canute's prejudice against Mr. Crookit, 
but, I must confess, more with the aim of enlivening conversa- 
tion — for, although Colton is so excellent at heart, and, indeed, 
superior in mind, I nlust repeat that he is often sentimental to 
weariness." 

" Well, I cannot shake off the revolting impression of that 
man's face when I saw him to-day in the bookseller's shop," said 

a^emon ; " but I will tease you no more with what you have 
f persuaded me to regard as a folly." 

" And yet your earnestness has made me form the resolution 
to observe this Mr. Crookit closely," said Charlotte ; " but we 
are near the town, and I must return to my father ; he will be 
expecting me." 

Their next meeting, in company with Mary Granger, was fixed, 
and the lovers once more separated. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Crookit*8 signal Saocess in his opening Move for eflfectiag his dark Porpose. 

Mint days have gone, and there is no letter from the runaway. 
Mr. Timothy is very sad, and Charlotte is haunted with distress- 
ing apprehensions, which she cannot disguise when in company 
with ner lover, whose mind is tortured with the conviction that 
he was a rash counsellor in advising Cain's flight. Jossy Jessop 
and ancient Phoebe mingle their sorrows, and Jossy generously 
strives to mitigate the old housekeeper's grief, ])j insisting that 
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not ahe but himself ia clueflj blameable for the fatality which 
they fear has now befallen " poor dear Mr. Canute." 

Prom the night when Croolrit dehrered the famous speech, he 
has been marked for grateful farour bj Mr. Timothy ; and Mr. 
Elder's testimony to his zeal and earnestness, iif taking upon 
himself a double portion of business care, has seated him still 
more firmly in Mr. Timothy's esteem. Every evening after 
business hours Mr. Timothy requires the society of Orookit, and 
since Charlotte has now the friendship of Mary Granger to cul- 
tivate, as well as to keep appointments for meeting Algernon 
Dowidiam, Crookit's evemngs with his principal lead to conver- 
sations of a confidential nature. 

Three weeks after Cain Colton's retreat from Quarrelton, 
Crookit, seated in his patron's parlour; had received, with ready 
apprehension and easy grasp, every detail and complex commu- 
nication relative to business, and drew forth from Mr. Timothy 
a declaration which the second clerk could not hear with indif- 
ference. 

" Mr. Crookit," began the merchant, " I have now a commu- 
nication of the highest importance to make to you, as it regards 
myself; and I beg you to regard it as the result of your own 
meritorious — I may say generous — conduct. Mr. Elder is an 
old and valued servant of our house ; but his age renders him 
unable to superintend office business with the energy that our 
extending transactions demand." 

Crookit heard this statement with surprise, knowing, as he did, 
that there was no very discernible decay of energy in the senior 
clerk. But Crookit did not interpose a word of dissent. He 
listened with eager anticipation to what might follow. 

" I have spoken with Mr. Elder," continued Mr. Timothy, 
*' and he adopts my views. You will be pleased to take ms 
place, and I shall feel it to be my duty to name a higher figure 
for your salary than that at which Mr. Elder's stands." 
" Oh, sir, you are too good !" 

" Don't saj a word of that nature, Mr. Crookit ! Your active 
and self-sacnficing care for my interest demands that it be thus. 
I should be ^ilty of injustice if I were not to insist upon it. 
Mr. Elder will remain in the office. He begs to be allowed to 
do so. And you will please to let him choose to assist you, in 
any way that may be most agreeable to him ; only prevent him 
from taking too great a portion of care and labour for his increas- 
ing infirmities. — To-morrow, Mr. Elder expects you to enter on 
the full superintendence of the office. I am sure, sir, you will 
discharge your part worthily." 

Crookit was voluble in professions of unworthiness ; but 
checked himself, lest they should be received for truth, and be- 
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came eloquent in professions of ^ratitade. Mr. Timolihy Itas tened 
to turn tne discourse on a topic which was very unwelcome to 
himself, and which the new onief derk knew must be skilfully 
handled on his own part. 

" We must return to the melancholy subject which has en- 
grossed so much of our thought for these last three weeks, Mr. 
Crookit," said the merchant^ with a heavy sigh ; *' I must tell 
you that, notwithstanding the ai]^^ument8 you have so often urf^d 
to the contrary, that I think it is now time to make some aotiye 
inquiry. Wmit can have become of this poor young man F I 
cannot bear this dreadful suspense and nneertainty any longer. 
I cannot " — 

Mr. Timothy's yoioe failed him, and he sat struggling with 
his grief. 

'* My dear sir," said Orookit, in a low, gentle voioe, which the 
merchant regarded as expressive of the purest and most generous 
sympathy, "do not give way to your distress. You cani^ot 
blame yourself for the unfortunate young man's conduct. Your 
part towards him has been marked by the most munificent kind- 
ness. Where, in the world,* would he ever have found a friend 
such as you have bcei^to him P" 

" Yes, Mr. Crookit," said the merchant, iiying to stifle his 
sorrow, " I know what you mean : I know it's idl true ; but I 
cannot help feeling wretched." 

"But, my dear sir, you have nothing to reproach yovrself 
with on the young man's account. He was but a poor village 
orphan you assur^ me in confidence." 

" True : I had the information fix)m Job Oldstock soon afltar 
I took him." 

" And he was always treated well while in your house f " 

" As well as if he Kad been my own, Mr. (>ookit. That is all 
very true ; but it does not lessen my anxiety for him : he was 
worthy of it all. There was so much that was noble in his 
behaviour, that, combined with his singular intelligence and 
gentlemanly tastes, I could not withhold from him the help I 
rendered hun. I must have some active search instituted for 
him. A young man of his worth must not be lost for wmt of 
inquiry." 

" Will you pardon me, my dear sir, if I interrupt the strain 
in which you are speaking P" asked Crooldt, with a voice and 
look that stopped Mr. Timothy as quickly as if paralysis bad 
seized him. "Prepare, my dear sir, I most respectfully entreat 
you," proceeded Crookit, now in a broken voice which seemed 
to indicate that some mysterious trouble affected him ; " prepare, 
I moat humbly beg of you, to hear me announce a gnve and 
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most lamentable fact, whioh duty, at leogtii, eompela me to lay 
before you." 

Crookit stopped, and the other gasped, saying, — 

"Gracious Hearenl what hare you learnt about the poor 
young man P What — ^what — are you about to say, Mr. Crookit P " 

" What I would leave unsaid, if by undergoing any amount 
of personal suffering, I oould leave it unsaid, and yet discharge 
my bounden duty as your honest servant, now almost over- 
whehned as I am with your favours." 

In this strain Crookit went on at great length, till he thought 
he had fully prepared his own way for the villainy he was about 
to endeavour to consummate. The astounding shock came at 
last. Mr. Timothy heard the youth he had so long and generously 
fostered accused of robbery ; and then beheld what appeared to 
be indubitable proof of the dreadful fact. The debit aiHX>unt of 
" Geoffirey Femshawe, Esq." for three hundred pounds, was in 
the books kept heretofore by Cain Colton. Crookit intimated 
that, having neard of the new squire's arrival on the estate at 
Blythewick, and finding a promise of payment of the account by 
the lawyer when that event shoiUd take place, he had written to 
Mr. Femshawe for the money. Crookit then produced a letter 
purporting to be in the name of Femshawe, and declaring that 
the writer had paid the account to Canute Colton in the mn at 
Byeham, on a given day, and had the young man's receipt for 
the same. The letter also stated that the writer would be in 
the town of Quarrelton on a certain day, and would produce the 
receipt. And then Crookit detailed the proof which seemed so 
unquestionable. 

"To-day," said he, "I waited on Mr. Femshawe, at the 
George Inn, when he not only produced the receipt ; but ex- 
pressed his resolution to come and present it for your inspection. 
My fear for the shock such a visit, under such circumstances, 
might give you, made me conjure Mr. Femshawe to abandon 
such a purpose. I was obliged to explain to him that you would, 
by necessity, be Terj deeply affected. And Mr. Femshawe, 
wha is in every way a gentleman, most honourably and con- 
fidingly entrusted the receipt to my hands. There, sir, I deeply 
and most sorrowfully regret to sav, is the oooclusive evidence of 
this unfortunate young man's ^uilt 1 " 

The merchant took it into his trembling hands, as he had just 
before taken Cain's cash-book. He could not mistake the hand- 
writing of the receipt. And there was the well-known signature, 
" Canute Colton 1 " He gazed on it, his hands contracted, his 
head sunk ; and, with a groan, he fell senseless on the floor I 

Crookit would not ring for assistance, though he was alarmed ; 
but raised the swooned man, and laid him on the sofa ; propped 
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lip Ids head, took water, and bathed his temples. There were 
signs of reanimation, but thej were conyulsive. Suddenly, the 
knocker and bell at the street-door told the gnilty piactiser that 
Miss Charlotte was at hand ; and he bethought mm to secure 
the receipt. There the clutch of the convulsed man baffled him : 
the more he attempted to wrest the crumpled paper from the 
contorted- closed hand, the more knotted seemed the fingers, 
while his own grew powerless with fear, and at last they refused 
to assist him. in his agony of desire to retrieye possession of the 
paper. 

The footman opened the door, and the next moment Charlotte 
was in the room. 

"Oh, dear, Miss Uphaml" cried Crookit; "your father has 
fainted ! Do, pray, help !" 

Charlotte gave a slight shriek, and flew to her father's side. 
Her nerves, by their very constitution, only gathered power 
with the sense of danger. The footman fetched the old house- 
keeper ; and Jossy and the two maids also followed the footman. 

** Hun for Doctor Drenchem, Jossy, run ! '' cried Charlotte, 
and he was off in a twinkling. 

Some minutes elapsed before Mr. Timothy's convulsions sub- 
sided. After the first shock, . Charlotte had full presence of 
mind, and was all activity in endeavouring to contribute to her 
father's restoration. Ooserving Crookit struggle to open the 
clenched hand, but fail with trembling, she put him authorita- 
tively aside. He yielded very unwilliDgly ; but his coward heart 
shrunk, as she opened her father's hand, and took out of it 
the crumpled paper. 

" Give it to me ! " said Crookit, endeavouring to grasp it ; but 
the action was so rude, and the speaker's eyes so abhorrent in 
their expression, that she drew back, and withheld the paper. 
" Give it me, I say ! " insisted Crookit ; but this time his 
rudeness was so violent that Charlotte's pride, in spite of her 
father's situation, took fire, and she darted such a look at the 
sinister-eyed clerk as caused him to shrink back abashed. 

" I am surprised at your behaviour, Mr. Crookit," she said ; 
but he could not answer. 

Eetaining the paper in her hand, Charlotte returned to the 
care of her father. JSe opened his eyes ; but it was long before 
their ^aze was that of full consciousness. Doctor Drenchem 
arrived : Crookit related that Mr. Timothy suddenly swooned 
and fell down, while they were talking over some important 
private business. Drenchem tested his patient's pulse, shook 
his head, and seemed puzzled. 

** Was the business of a nature to aifect the mind, Mr. 

^okit ; I mean to cause pain and distress P " he asked. 
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** It was : very great pain and diBtress," replied Crookit, and 
gave Charlotte a timid look which he meant should express 
sorrow and compassion. 

"We must have Mr. Timothy to bed immediately," said 
Drenchem ; " Mr. Crookit, may I ask you to accompany me P 
Tott may be of service. Let me beg of you to remain here, 
Miss Charlotte. You shall be warned in a moment if there be 
any danger ; bnt I hope we shall be able to bring Mr. Timothy 
Tound again in a short time." 

JoBST Jessop took up his master in his arms, as lightly and 
tenderb^ as if the mercnant had been a child. He would not bo 
assisted by the footman; and the nhysician said it was better 
that he should not. Jossy soon laia tne patient gently in bed. 

Left alone in the parlour, Charlotte began to ruminate on that 
question and answer, and their meaning. " Business of a nature 
to cause great pain and distress of miud— talking over some im- 
portant, private business!" What could it ber Had Crookit 
revealed some sudden news to her father about the runaway P 
Had Crookit heard of isome dreadful accident which had befallen 
himP Pondering thus, she remembered the paper that was 
crumpled up in ner hand, and before she had opened it, was 
struck with the thought as sudden as a lightning flash, that 
the paper had some fearful connection with her father's afflic- 
tion, or Crookit would not have asked for it with such wild 
urgency. 

She opened it, and saw that it was a stamped receipt for three 
hundred pounds, signed by Canute, and that the money was 
received from " Geoffrey Femshawe, Esq." Charlotte had heard 
of Femshawe from mothers and daughters among her father's 
partisans. The news of the young sauire's arrival at Blythewick 
Hall had not only become public talk at Quarrelton, but Fem- 
shawe had been seen in the town, had made calls at a few dis- 
tinguished houses, and had become a speculation with some 
mothers on account of his supposed wealth, and with some 
daughters on account of his dashing foreign look and confident 
manners. That very day he had been seen ; for Crookit's state- 
ment to Mr. Timothy of the interview at the George Inn was a 
fact, as it regarded tne interview, though it was not of the kind 
Crookit had described it to be. 

Charlotte's ^uick common sense led her to apprehend the 
worst about this receipt. There was a defalcation on the part of 
Canute— that was what she feared. She did not suspect — she 
had not a glimpse of suspicion, that there was any practising on 
the part of Crookit. The signature was Canute's — of that Char- 
lotte could not entertain a doubt. Then she ran over the writing ; 
** Fleece Inn, Byeham," was at the top, and she had heard Bye- 
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ham mentioned as a coach stage on the way toBippleford, where 
her father had large and frequent business transactions. The 
date, too, she noted; and remembered it was on that day — 
the third day after his return from the holiday, when she nrst 
saw him — that Cain had been despatched to Bippleford by her 
father. So, then, the fearful truth was, that the youn^ man had 
receiyed and secreted this large sum, and absconded with it. He 
had not really fled because of the fray at the town meeting ; he 
would haye gone off without Algernon's persuasion, and most 
likely would neyer again appear in Quarrelton, unless brought 
thither as a criminal and a prisoner. How could, this beP Could 
he be such a person P 

But, character could not be ascertained without experience of 
a person's deeds — that was Charlotte's maxim. Canute a manners 
might haye deceiyed her ; she set it down hardly against him, 
and yet how distressing it was to think that all this was true ! 
For though one guilty of such baseness was unworthy of sym- 
pathy, let him suffer what he might, and the discoyery that he 
had really fled because of his guilty embezzlement of his patron's 
property, would relieye her loyer from all feeling of self-reproach 
about Canute — ^yet how the opening of this base transaction 
would grieye and distract her friend, Mary Granger ! 

Such thoughts haying flitted rapidly through her mind, Char- 
lotte was summoned by Jossy Jessop to come to her father's 
bed-side. He was conscious, and now able to speak faintly ; but 
Drenchem insisted that he should be kept quiet, prepared to 
take his leaye, and motioned to Crookit also to quit the 
chamber. 

" I beg pardon ! just one moment, doctor," said Crookit ; and 
then approached Mr. Timothy's pillow, and whispered that it 
was necessary he should haye the receipt, haying promised to 
restore it to Mr. Femshawe that night, but that Miss Charlotte 
now had it. 

Mr. Timothy burst into grief at the mention of the receipt ; 
and Drenchem, who had not heard Crookit's words, again inter- 
posed to insist that his patient should be left undisturbed. 

" But, doctor, this is a matter in which both my honour and 
Mr. Upham's are inyolyed," said Crookit, and then looked 
implormgly at the sick man. 

Mr. Tmiothy beckoned to his daughter, she bent her ear, he 
whispered, ana she immediately gaye Crookit the paper, without 
a word, yet with a look of searching inquiry. Crookit's eyes 
filled with tears, and he slowly shook his head, to signify tnat 
the person inquired after by her look was a lost man ! Crookit 
placed the receipt in his pocket-book, pressed Mr. Timothy's 
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hand delicately, bowed to Charlotte, and withdrew with the 
doctor. 

Charlotte faithfully and affectionately took all means for 
s^arinjs^ her father's quiet during that night ; but it was a night 
more disquieted for herself than she had ever known before. 
Cain's moral fall — for she could not bring herself to view his act 
in any other light than a sudden yielding to a powerful tempta- 
tion — distressea her deeply ; but Mary Granger ! Charlotte 
feared she would scarcely surviye this blow, or it would, perhaps, 
drive her into a state of derangement. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Miss Charlotte is Intrusted with aa unexpected and important Smbassace.— 
Crookit fears he has exposed himself to " fooPs mate " at the hcfi^Muhxg of the 
Game. 

Mb. TiHOTHir's good constitution enabled him so Gir to recover 
the mental shock he had sustained as to rise the next day ; but 
Drenchem would not hear of the patient quittint^ *.\s chamber. 
With his daughter, the merchant entered on tUti harrowing 
subject of the receipt which was not accounted f^.^ in Cain's 
ca8h-b<k>k, and declared his reluctant convictior ol Cain's 
delinquency. 

" The temptation has proved too powerful for him," he said ; 
" but I take more than half of his guilt to myself ; I oiight not 
to have put so much trust in the poor young man ; I ought not 
to have taken him into my house, and encouraged his tastes-^ 
and yet they were not expensive — he was economical ; I made 
him otherwise, I fear, by forcing money upon him. I had also 
formed purposes towards him — purposes, my dear, which I will 
not disclose to you now — I cannot oear to talk of them at pre- 
sent. It is dreadful to think that instead of becoming what I 
hoped he would become, this young man may, by this one trans* 
gression, be lost to moral recovery; may be driven on some 
unlawful course, in some distant place — perhaps, in the metro- 
polis, whete the fallen so often betake themselves for a hiding- 
place. It is dreadful — dreadful to think of I" 

" But, father," pleaded Charlotte, against her own persuasion, 
" may there not be some mistake in all this P" 

" There can be none, my dear," answered her father, sorrow- 
fully ; ** everything is connrmative of the worst; Letting alone 
the receipt, and Mr. Femshawe's personal assurance to Mr, 
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Orookit, there is tlie fact of no letter harbg been sent by the 
calprit. And how coald he have lived all this time without 
money P You see he has had an unlawful supply — ^that accounts 
for it." 

Charlotte knew that Cain had a kindly supply from a source 
that could not be called unlawful, but she aared not say so. 
Besides, the evidence cumulative overpowered her ; yet her good 
heart forced her to venture another plea. 

" Bat, dear father, may not some closer inquiry — some 
examination by yourself of the cash-book, for instance, serve to 
clear up the matter in the young man's favour?" she suggested. 

" My dear, I have seen the cash-book," answered the mer- 
chant ; " and there is not the least mention or entry of any such 
sum, either under the date of the receipt or near it, though every 
item of the young man's expenses to and from Eippleford are 
entered with his customary exactness ; nor is this sum accounted 
for in any totals that follow." 

Charlotte knew not what to say ; and her father now addressed 
her, somewhat earnestly, on a new but correlative point. 

" Now one thinjjf remains to be done," he said ; " and I must 
ask your service m it, love. Mr. Crookit promised Mr. Fern- 
shawe^-who entrusted the receipt to him with the confiding 
honour of a gentleman — ^that my acknowledgment and apology 
should be sent back with the document. I was unable last night 
to write, nor am I able now. Mr. Femshawe remains to-day at 
the George Inn. It is a new service, my dear ; but you are 
neither weak nor a child ; and you must render it to me. The 
perfect honour of our house must be maintained. The idea of 
our demanding a payment twice is disgraceful. Mr. Crookit, 
too — and it was very right under the apparent circumstances,-— 
made the demand m somewhat strong terms. Every possible 
apology should be made to Mr. Femshawe for the unintentional 
insult which has been offered him, even although it was uninten- 
tional. Mr. Crookit, also, feels uncomfortable, from having been 
the instrument. Will you, my love, so far indulge your poor 
father as to go to the George yourself, and convey the assu- 
rance of my regret to Mr. Femshawe, and of my respect for his 
honourable behaviour P " 

" Most cheerfully, my dear father ! " 

"Then, my love, order your carriage, and discharge your 
commission with dignity," s^d Mr. Timothy, and sunk back in 
his pillowed chair, gratified but exhausted. 

Jossy was summoned, the carriage was soon ready, and Miss 
Charlotte set forth for the Greorge. The errand was strange ; 
but Charlotte was a sensible woman of the world, who ever kept 
in mind that she was a merchant's daughter ; that her father 
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bad peculiar notions of honour, and it was her duty to conform 
to them, and to assist in carrying them out. There might be 
some slight sense of embarrassment accompanying her entrance 
on this mission ; but she soon subdued it. Above all, she had 
no sensitiyenesB about meeting one whom the mothers and 
daughters in Quarrelton had talked so much about. The world 
was not new to her. 

Femshawe was expecting Crookit with a note of acknowledg* 
ment and apology m Mr. Timothy's own hand. It had been 
stipulated that Femshawe was not to have the custody of the 
receipt, Crookit fearing to trust that out of the hands which had 
forged it. Femshawe had seen a lady step out of a carriaj^e, 
as he Btood at the inn-window impatiently expecting Crookit; 
but to hear " Miss Upham" announced as his visitor amazed him. 
Skilled as he was in self-disguise, he was so stricken with that 
imperial form and beautiful face, that he had scarcely presence 
of mind to reach Charlotte a chair. He received her announce- 
ment of her father's regret and delivery of the apology without 
half comprehending what she said, distracted oy thought of 
Crookit's falsehood ia decrying Charlotte's beauty, and cursed 
himself for trusting the word of one whom he knew to be so 
false, and only fully recovered his wits when Charlotte, having 
delivered her message, rose to go. 

He entreated her to remain a few moments, and she again sat 
down. With glib politeness, he affected to regret that Mr. 
Upham should have taken so much trouble about such an unim- 
portant matter, yet was delighted that it had brought him the 
high gratification of that visit. He skilfully touched on foreign 
travel and Charlotte became interested. £Eut she was too exact 
a devotee of the proprieties to remain a minute longer with 
Femshawe than strict courtesy demanded. She again rose, 
accepted Femshawe's arm, and was handed into her carriage 
with a grace she had never seen excelled. Femshawe, his pre- 
sence of mind fully regained, begged that he might be allowed to 
pay his respects to Mr. Upham, and to inquire after that gentle- 
man's healtn the next time ne should visit Quarrelton, which would 
be early. Charlotte politely assured him that her father would 
feel honoured by his so doing. Femshawe bowed, and Jossy 
received the word for " home. 

Another carriage had stopped near the George. Charlotte 
saw it, and knew to whom it belonged ; and, glancing earnestly, 
she caught sight of Algernon Downham, pale as death, looking 
out of the carriage window. He had seen Charlotte Upham 
handed in by that keen-eyed, moustachioed, foreign-looking 
man I Charlotte looked for one furtive but ecstatic love-glance ; 
but Algernon looked as if he could have liked to gripe the throat 
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of tiiAt foreign-loddng man ; and Charlotte rode home in a wetj 
perturbed condition. She was too busy with her own thoughts 
to note the demon-like expression of another face, when Crooldt 
bowed to her before she got out of her carriage. 

Crooldt had just been with his patron to receire the promised 
writing, and had received instead the confounding information 
that Miss Charlotte was gone in person to Femshawe to express 
Mr. Timothy's regret. The schemer dared not, in the sick 
chamber, give way to the rage he felt ; nor durst he make a call, 
as he had promised, at the (Seorge Inn. The clerks in the office 
—who had so often had their sly laugh of derision at the gen- 
tleness and good-nature of Mr. Elder — were tiiat day so miserable 
imder the rule of their new ehief, that they might be likened to 
the frogs feeling the tooth of the water-serpent, and regretting 
the despised King Log. The allusion is old, but not the less apt. 



CHAPTEB. Vin. 

JosBjr Bent on a new Errand, which recaUs the Memory of an old one.— His Con- 
ference with Mrs. Phoebe, on the stranfe State of Thin^. 

Dbbkchbm was frequent in his visits to Mr. Timothjr during 
the day ; and though he had permitted his patient to sit up till 
evening, became imperative when the candles were brought into 
the chunber. So tlLt. Timothj had to take a sedative potion, 
and was charged to compose lumself, since he must be now com- 
pletdy exhausted. Charlotte, too, was recommended to let the 
patient be quiet, and not to remain in the chamber, but only to 
visit it at intervals. Charlotte's sense of duty forbade her to 
quit the house ; so she summoned Jossy Jessop to the parlour, 
and bade him close the door. 

" Jessop," she said, in a low tone, " I have confidence in you, 
from what I have observed of your conduct " — it was Jossy'a 
fidelity to Cain Colton that she meant, but she would not name 
it more plainly, — " and I am about to impose a service on you 
whidi requires secresy." 

Jossy's heart leaped, and his memory went back in a moment 
to another beautiful face which had sued for his secret service— 
alas ! to her own raiu. Jossy felt that he could go throogk 
fire and water for that queen of a woman before whom he now 
stood ; but Uiat old memory " made him feel queer," as be after- 
wards said. 



— *. 
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" You know Miss Granger," said Charlotte ; ** I have heard 
her mention you." 

JoBsy stared, and was speechless at first with wonder. 

" She was your passenger, in her father's lifetime, from Bye- 
ham to Rippleford. I know very' well that you know her, 
Jessop," added Charlotte with significant emphasis. 

" Lor ! yes, Miss Charlotte ! confessed Jossy, and would 
have added, "the sweet young creatur!" hut he checked 
himself. 

" Go direct to the gate leading into the Daisy Mead. She 
will he there eznecting to meet me. Tell her that I cannot 
come to her, on accoimt of my father's illness ; hut that I desire 
she will come here and spend the evening with me. You will 
attend her to the door, Jossy ; and you need not knock or ring. 
I will take care that Mrs. Phcebe is there to receive Miss 
Granger. Go immediately, Jossy ; and say nothing about this 
to anybody, unless it be to Mrs. JPhoebe." 

" xes. Miss Charlotte," said Jossy, too much puzzled and 
wonder-stricken to sa^ more, and disappeared immediately. 

Jossy speedily performed his errand, Mary Grander was re- 
ceived in the parlour by Charlotte, and Jossy, entering the old 
housekeeper's room, closed the door, and sat . down to discuss 
home politics with Mrs. Phoebe. They commenced with the 
language of signs— Mrs. Phoebe lifting up her hands and raising 
her eyes, and Jossy arching his eyebrows, and puckering his 
mouth, and shaking his head, very portentously. 

" Lor* bless me ! " ejaculated Jossy at last, in a faint tone ; 
" I don't know what to think o' things now ; they grow queerer 
and queerer ! " 

" Ay, the Lord bless us and preserve us, they do, indeed ! " 
echoea Phoebe, whose wits began to run all into a confusion, " to 
think of poor Mr. Timothy being in such a state as he is— and 
this young lady coming here in such a sly way. Who is she P 
do you know, Jessop P — ^and poor, dear Mr. Canute — and what 
could Mr. Crookit mean when he told Dr. Drenchem that some 
painful business had driven Mr. Timothy out of his mind-P— 
and 

" Lor* bless me ! " entreated Jossy, " don't go on at such a 
pace, Mrs. Phoebe. It's worse than ten miles an hour with 
double insides and out., Mr. Crookit didn't say nothing o' the 
sort." 

" Well, it matters nought, Jessop, what he said," affirmed Mrs. 
Phoebe peremptorily ; " poor Mr. Timothy was out of his mind, 
I'm sure : I'm very thankful that he's better to-day ; but some- 
thing has given him a sore shaking. I wonder what Mr. Crookit 
and he pould have been talking about to make him fall into 

u 
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that locking fit P Mr. Timothy never hod a fit before in Ivis 
life. I have known him from his cradle^ and it's true, on my 
Christian word, Jessop." 

'* I'm afraid, Mrs. JPhoBbe— but I wish you wouldn't talk so 
fast — that theyVe had some unlucky news about poor Mr. 
Canute." 

" That's what I fear. It's been on my poor old heart like 
lead all the day, Jessop. But you were telling me yesterday 
that there's no danger now for the poor dear Doy. You say 
that young fiddler George has got out of the hospital." 

" The lying varment ! so he has ; but how is poor Mr. Canute 
to know that?" 

*' Ay, true, Jessop ! I had forgot that ; but my poor old head 
begins to wander among so much trouble — for I nayen't been 
used to it since the tinie that Mr. Timothy's poor sister— but, 
iord bless me ! what was I going to say P " 

** Better say nothing about that, Mrs. Phoebe," said Jossy ; 
"it's too solemn a thing to talk about now we're fullo' new 
trouble." 

" Ay, true, Jessop ! I hoped we should have no more troubles ; 
but we seem hardly to have been without 'em since Miss Char- 
lotte came home " 

"Lor' bless me I Mrs. Phoebe, you don't mean that Miss 
Charlotte's the cause of these troubles P " 

" No, no, Jessop. Bless her good heart, no ! But who is this 
young lady that you've brougnt in to-night to see herP and 
why does Miss Charlotte wish us not to mention her name P " 

" Well, I might as well tell you, and have done with it — ^for 
you'll never rest till you know," said Jossy, "and then you'll 
see it must be kept a secret." 

" It shall, Jessop : they shall not get it out o' me ; they shall 
have every tooth out of my poor old head first ; and I have not 
many left." 

" And nobody would be much obliged to ye for 'em, Mrs. 
Phoebe. But now be quiet, and I'll tell ye in a few words." 

So Jossy began his story ; but Mrs. Phoebe was imspeakably 
shocked when she learned that there was a bom Downham in 
the house : her aged blood almost curdled at the impropriety. 
She declared she did not know but that it was her bounden 
duty to go upstairs at once, and tell Mr. Timothy of it, only 
his poor dear head was so bad, and it ^ght make him worse. 
Jossy assured Mrs. Phoebe that he felt very uncommon queer 
about it himself; but who could disoblige Miss Charlotte P 
And, besides, the poor young lady was known to him ; and she 
could not help being related to Mr. Titus ; and the sweet young 
creatur was to be pitied for her misfortunes ; and most likely 
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Miss Charlotto's good heart had taken pity on her, and that 
was why she was now in the house. 

And then Jossy had to nnbadc^et, and tell the tale of pity 
about Mary Granger's father and mother, and grandmother ; 
and |how the family had been so vilely used by young Squire 
Pemshawe ; and how dutifully Mary nad behaved to her poor 
father. And the issue was that ancient PhcBbe's tears witnessed 
that her heart was won for the feat-looking, poor young lady. 
Jessy's heart was gratified that another heart was won to sym- 
pathise with the poor orphan ; and then he imparted other news 
in confidence to the old housekeeper. How that when the 
coach was ordered, in the forenoon, they had driven to the 
George Inn ; that Miss Charlotte had called there ; and that, 
when she came out, it was with this young Squire Fernshawe, 
who had handed her into the carriage. He could not understand 
it — it made the hair of his head stand on end. And more than 
that : this scaramouch of a young squire talked of coming to 
Mr. Timothy's to visit ! 

" Lor* bless us ! " cried Jossy, " what will this world come to P 
I don't know what to make o' things ; they grow queerer and 
queerer." 

" WJiy, bless us and preserve us, they do, indeed I " echoed 
Mrs. Phosbe. But we must leave Jossy and the old housekeeper 
to finish their wondering, in their simple, honest way, and attend 
to that other secret dialogue in the parlour. 



CHAPTER T^. 

Charlotte's Conference with Maiy Granger.— Mary discovers the State of her own 

Heart towards an alisent Person. 

Chablottb and Mary were already into the heart of the afflictive 
story about Cain Colton before the old housekeeper began to 
draw that pitiful narrative of the Granger family from Jossy 
Jessop. 

"It is utterly impossible that it can be true," affirmed Mary- 
vehemently ; " you may think it irreverent in me to say so — 
but if my own father and mother were to rise from the dead 
and tell me that Cain Colton had embezzled this money, I could 
not believe it I " 

Mary's look was so thrilling, that Charlotte felt bereft of 
power to respond to her. Nor was it until the name " Cain * 
had been repeated by Mary Granger that her friend remarked it. 

M 2 
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** Cain— Cain — did you sayP I be^ pardon/* said diarlotte. 
observing the sadden change in Mary's face ; " but why do you 
call him Cain P" 

" My dear friend," answered Mary ; " this strange news has 
made me forget a certain caution which was given me. 1 ought 
to have called him Canute." 

" But is not his name Canute P — Nay, dear Mary, then I will 
not ask you any more about it," said Charlotte, seeing her new 
friend looked distressed. 

" It cannot be wrong to tell vou the truth, dear Charlotte,*' 
said the other ; " I knew him by no other namerthan Cain, till 
we re-met so lately, and in the way that Algernon described to 
you, — ^when he told me that your father had changed his name 
to Canute, and requested me never again to pronounce the name 
by which I used to call him when we were children and play- 
mates." 

*' Well, I don't wonder," said Charlotte, " that he was desirous 
of not hearing such a name repeated. The strangest thing to 
me is, that his parents should have given him such a name. 
Did you know his parents, Mary P " 

" No," answered Mary ; " nor had he any personal knowledge 
of them himself. His early history, so far as I know it, womd 
only shock you to hear it. Indeed, he can never bear to hear 
it referred to himself." 

'* But if you will tell it to me, and can tell it me without pain, 
it will g^reatly interest me to hear it." 

'* I will relate it then, in few words. His mother was wooed 
by two young men ; and the one who married her — ^that is to 
say Cain's father — was murdered, it was believed, by the father 
and mother of the other young man. This took place before 
Cain's birth. His mothef died soon after he was born ; and he 
was christened ' Cain ' by the demand of his grandfather and 
against the will of the clergyman. The most repulsive part of 
the story is, that the old man gave as a reason for thus naming 
the child, that it was born to be the murderer of Abel Brundrell, 
the young man who had courted Cain's mother and been disap- 
pointed, and whose parents were believed to be the murderers of 
the child's father." 

*' What a horrible story ! " said Charlotte. 

'* I did not learn it," continued Mary, " till about four years 
ago, when my mother and father related it to me. Canute first 
became my playmate in the garden and grounds of good old 
Squire Fernshawe " 

•|Femshawe! " 

** Ye8,---the uncle of this young squire whose money it is now 
"^^'ely said, Canute has purloined ; Canute was taken to the hall 
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afler Mb grandfather's death.^ We were theo> each of us, ahoat 
six years old; Canute left Squire Femshawe's when about twelve. 
My father brought him to Quarrelton, and apprenticed him to 
some mechanic— I do not know whom, but perhaps you have 
heard your father say P " 

** I heard him say only this morning, that Job Oldstock was 
the person from whom he had Canute ; but who Job Oldstock is, 
I do not know." 

" I wish he had never come to Quarrelton ; but some strange 
power of misfortune seems to haunt him. He left the hall on a 
false charge of having fired at, with the intent to kill, the old 
woman who was said to have been one of his father's mur- 
derers ; but he was utterly innocent,— -he solemnly declared it 
himself, my mother and father were convinced of his innocence, 
and the good old squire on his death-bed, assured my father he 
was sorry for having ever sent the boy away." 

Charlotte sat and fixed her eyes on the fire, in very uneasy 
thought. These details were revolting to one whose life had 
been passed as hers had been ; in a romance she might have 
read them without being repulsed by them ; but to be brought 
into contact, to know that she had held intimate converse with 
the young man to whom so much of savage interest apper- 
tained, repelled — nay, disgusted her. 

" My dear Mary," she said, breaking a silence which she felt 
must be torturous to her friend, " will you receive my advice P 
I am young to become an adviser — we are both young ; but 
will you allow me to speak to you with the freedom and affec- 
tion of a sister P for, since Algernon regards and loves you as a 
sister, I must also claim you for mine." 

'* Do not keep one thought from me, dear Charlotte, — speak 
your whole heart to me I " 

" I think, then, you had better try to surmount your anxiety 
on account of this young man." 

" What do you mean P how can I cease to feel troubled for one 
whom I have Known so long, and who is now, I fear, not onlv in 
deep trouble, but for whom deeper trouble seems preparing r I 
cannot rest — I shall never be aole to rest " 

" Then you love him, Mary P " 

" If it De love to feel that I cannot be happy so long as he is 
in trouble — to feel that I would gladly share &is misery, or re- 
lieve him by taking its whole burthen on myself-^tbat I must 
seek him out, if I die in the effort — ^then I love him ! " 

" Hush, hush, Mary I " said Charlotte, throwing her arm 
round the neck of the excited girl, *' this is the very madness of 
passion ! " 

" I cannot help it, Charlotte ; I did not know that I loved him 
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as you mean ; and I felt asliamed wben you jeflted me upon it 
bnt a few nights a^o ; but I feel now tliat I can only be nappy 
with him, and shall never be happy without him and withodt 
seeing him happy." 

Tears and sobs followed this outburst of passion from one who 
had hitherto shown nothing but retiring and bashful gentleness. 
Charlotte supported the agonised girl, and tried to soothe her. 
When they broke up the interview, Mary seemed restored to 
some degree of calmness, and said she felt firmness enough to 
relate the entire story of the receipt, false as it was, to Algernon, 
when she reached home. 

" You will not forget to tell him, dear," said Charlotte, " tiiat 
I went at my father'6 order to the George Inn, and that I could 
not, under the very peculiar circumstances, refuse Mr. Fem- 
shawe's politeness in handing me into my carriage." 



CHAPTEE X. 

The Villains tog^ether agrain.—Croolcit having escaped " Fool's Mate," confides 
tiiat lie sball eTentnally efaeck-mate his real Adversary, and cany 12ie Game. 

Cbooeit had only just reached his lodging that night, and seated 
himself mioodily by the fire, when he was startled by a quick step 
on the stair, and m less than a minute, Femshawe opened the 
door of his room. Crookit sprung up with a ghastly look. 

"Sit you down, Dick," said the intruder; "your landlady 
wanted to announce me, but I would not let her scare you into 
some hiding-hole. I suppose you know that I have found you 
out in another infernal he ; but I am not come to quarrel with 
you ; only to acknowledge what a baby I was to believe you." 

" What do you mean, Femshawe P what cmi you mean P " 

" How your face betrays your villain's — I mean, your foors 
heart ! — for your silliness must be greater than your tocfuislmess, 
or you would not so idiotishly try to carry out your JEypocfisy, 
or imagine it will pass ! " 

*' I protest, Femshawe, you use me ill; I have not the sligkiest 
glimpse of a guess at your meaning." 

" Then Til let the light into your innocent «oul," said Fem- 
shawe, putting his moustachioed fkce with its most demon-like 
expression, close to Crookit's,-^" I am to visit her at her father's 
house, and with a welcome I " 

" You dare not 1 " cried Cro(^it» springing at Femsliawe's 
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fhfoat, and hnmedifttely relasiog lus hold, and sinikitig back into 
ills cliair wilih a face as livid as that of a corpse. 

** You poor, pitifol, eontemptibkr coward I " said Femshawe* 
in his throat, and wi^ other epithets too disgusting and profano 
to set down ; " take care that you never give way to your native 
devil f^gfain in that manner! ne is a dirty, craven spirit, or he 
^ould not tenant a mean hound's heart such as yours. Re- 
member that another such weakness may cost you dear ! Look! 
do you think my sojourn in the South was as useless to me in 
the way of experience, of a valuable kind, as yours P " and he 
drew out a glittering stiletto from its sheath which was worked 
within his vest— brandished it — and concealed it again with a 
deft rapidity that shewed he kept his hand in practice. 

** Come, throw away your fear and mortification together, 
Dick," went on Femshawe; "I will not hurt you either br 
tleed or word, eo long as you do not bring harm on yourself. 
Why, now, did you tell me this scandalous He, Dick r surely, 
you have not been indulging such a dream as that you were to 
win and wed a diamond <» a woman like this Charlotte IJp- 
hamP" 

"I— I— dream of it P" 

" You did, — ^you know you did," returned Femshawe, and 
reiterated his strmg of bitter and revolting epithets ; '' but give 
it up and be wise ; the beauty is for me : bebeve that as firmly 
as that you will have hot quarters in the next world, Dick. 
But either stand out of my way, — or give me a lifting hand, and 

Sou shall share the rhino— for it's there, Dick ! none of your 
es will hold ! " 

The foul dialogue lasted an hour ; and Crookit was glad when 
it was ended and Fernshawe withdrew ; although, nearly the 
last words the latter uttered were a threat that his old comrade 
should receive the steel unawares, if Crookit attempted to 
thwart the young Squire's purpose of winning Charlotte for 
himself. 

" I will have her, or kill the man who gets her I " Fernshawe 
avowed, his eyes gleaming with unearthly fire ; *' I would even 
have a woman of her perfect beauty — for it is such as I never 
saw before — ^if she were pennyless, and in rags ! " 

" Will you have her P thought Crookit, when left alone ; "we 
will see. There is a way to use a dagger, or a pistol-ball, with- 
out threatening, like a lunatic. But 1 must not think of that I 
His madness will subside, as I have known it die out, before 
now, when some beauty has mocked him, and derided him." 

And then Crookit recalled guilty scenes in the south of 
Europe, wherein he had been the comrade of Fernshawe ; and in 
which Fercival had been their companion in riot, but not in 
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Lad angrily denounced him ; and that He had better seek some 
remote ana obscure concealment, as rapidly as possible. Aboye 
all, Wilfred was conjured to correspond witn none but the 
Trriter, whom he must address by a feigned name, until he was 
assured that danger was past, and the way open for making an 
efi'eciual appeal to his patron. 

Harlow's first impression from this unexpected letter was to 
spurn its advice, and to return immediately, and dare aU peril, 
iout his confidence in the name attached to the letter, the sensi- 
tiveness of his nature, and the gloom and doubt which perraded 
his mind with superstitious force, overcame and banished his 
more healthy and courageous first thought. He was roused to a 
remembrance of the necessity of prompt decision, b^ the maid 
informing him that his breakfast was ready ; and hinting that 
he had better be quick with it, or the coach would be at the door 
before he was ready. 

" Thank you," he said, and was about to commence hia meal, 
when the thought struck him that there mi^ht be some trick 
intended. " I have never seen his hand-writing," he said to 
himself, " and how can I be sure iAist he wrote this letter P 
Yet — no one knows that I am in this place but heJ* 

** I was to take a letter back, sir," whispered the messenger ; 
" he said you promised him one last night, as you stood under 
the old oak ; and I was to be sure to ask you for it." 

Wilfred's doubt fled in a moment. But there was some diffi- 
culty as to writing a letter. The maid did not know where tiie 
inkstand was : it was so seldom used ; and she did not think 
there was an inch of writing-paper in ihe hoose. Harlow opened 
his portable travelling-case, so much valued by him in his former 
journey ; but the friend who had packed it up had stowed away 
nothing in it but wearing apparel ; and he was compelled to tear 
out a blank leaf from his pocket-book, and write upon it with his 
pencil. He had no means of sealing this rude note, and was 
about to give it to the man, after simply folding it, when the 
man observed, 

" It does not matter beiug open, sip--fiince I csn't read ; but 
it had better be tied up in a piece o' brown paper, or some «t o' 
that sort, that I may Keep it clean, until I can give it to the 
young gentleman." 

The maid furnished a piece of sugar-pap^ and a steing* and 
Wilfred was about to write on the outsiae of ihe parceL 

" Need not do that, sir," said the man, *' I shall give it into 
the proper hands." 

The man gave WiUred a significant look as ho said this ; and 
the letter was handed to him with a gratuity, at which he seemed 
pleased. He instantly placed the letter in the inner pocket of 
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TooB jackdt, wfaich. He battooed up, touched his head to Harlow> 
and hastened ojQT. 

In another quarter of an hour, Harlow waa on the stage- 
coach ; and was soon miles away from the little inn, and luid 
forgotten it — so little did he imagine that the few incidents just 
narrated had determined his fate for some time to come. He 
experienced, externally, only the ordinary incidents of a coach- 
journey, during the day ; and alighted, an hour before sun-set, 
at the door of another yillage inn, where the coach stopped to 
change horses, for the last time, on its way to Warwick. 

" You leaye us here, sir, I think you said," observed the 
coachman, with whom Wilfred had exchanged few words on 
the wav. 

Wilfred answered that he did, and gave the driver an hono- 
rary fee. It was handsome, and made coachee's face shine ; 
and Wilfred thought it was some relief to be able to make 
others glad while his own heart was so sorrowful. 

" Do you stay here all night, sirP" asked the coachman; 
" it is a comfortable place ; but it will make it no worse if I 
speak a good word for you to the landlady." 

" I wul thank you to do so," answered Wilfred ; " but more 
especially, if you can secure me a private room." 

" Why, sir— that will be difficult, I fear— but I can do it, if 
anybody can," said the coachman ; and he preceded his pas- 
senger mto the house. 

llie fugitive found his recommendations not to be despised. 
Mine host, or hostess, when the coachman himself was a 
favourite, always . looked with favour on the passenger he 
introduced with a favourable word, in those days — as old 
coach-travellers can testify. Wilfred noted that the landlady 
eyed him very curiously, and, as he imagined, suspiciouslv ; 
and that she seemed, at first, resolutely disposed to deny the 
grant of a private apartment. But it was granted at last ; and 
the coachman smilea radiantly at Wilfred, as he turned to leave 
the house, and said, " All's right, sir ; you'll be made as com- 
fortable as you can wish for." 

And truly the comforts of that little inn were great, if peace 
of mind had enabled the young traveller to enjoy them fully. 
You might see your face in the bright oak tables ; and the arm- 
chair was so softly-cushioned, ana so sensibly constructed for 
ease — unlike your expensive " cheap " modern kickshaws ; and 
the new-laid eggs were so fine ; and the broiled ham so deli- 
cious ; . and the tea so good and refreshing — that Harlow's 
mind imperceptibly — both as to the exact time when, and the 
reasons why — ^found itself hopeful instead of desponding ; and 
two hours after tea he had— happy fellow !— forgot that he had 
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a mind at all ; for the landlady, who jiut took the liberty to 
look in, found him asleep. 

Harlow thanked her, when she roused him up, though he 
really wished she had let him alone ; and he took her adyioe 
when she advised him to have " something hot " and go to 
bed. Then he realised the blessed English word '' comfort- 
able '* in all the fulness which the coachman had promised. 
The feathers — ^true " goose-coats"-— were so light, and the 
pillow so soft ; and the sheets smelt so much like new-mown 
hay ; and the long ride and the hot cun had disposed him so 
happily for sleep — that he sank into it uke a babe, and escaped 
from all tyrannous troubles, real or imaginary. 

He did not rise till the sun was up ; and the landlady unasked 
joined him at breakfast. Harlow cud not express any displea- 
sure at this ; but he begged she would spare herself the trouble 
of making those apologies for having been too busy with other 
guests to attend to him before. He did not like the curiosity 
expressed either in her eyes, or by her tongue ; but she was 
evidently bent on gratifying it. Before Wilfred had settled it in 
his mind whether to divxuge to her in what direction he was 
journeying, she had asked the question — ^in a tone, too, which 
showed that she expected a direct answer. 

" To a gentleman's mansion, several miles off," replied Wil- 
fred, slowly. 

"But what gentleman's mansion?" demanded the buxom 
hostess ; " the gentleman must have a name." 

Harlow coloured, and she saw he was not pleased ; but she 
only smiled, and pressed him to partake of the buttered toast. 
He thought he would not gratify her, however, either for her 
coaxing or rudeness. 

" The house is several miles off," he repeated evasively, " it 
is a "place not much known, I imagine ; and is called * the 
Hermitage.' " 

" Indeed ! Do you know Mr, Percival P " she asked, sharply ; 
and ss, in his wonder, he met her keen gray eyes, Harlow began 
to think there was something remarkable about the woman. 

She repeated her question, and preserved the same searching 
look. 

'* I have only a slight acquaintance with him," answered 
Harlow ; " indeed, I have only seen him once in my life. I 
passed nierely two nighte ..d aV at his house, a sJort time 
ago." 

*' Without seeing him in one of his fits, then, most likely. 

His crazy fits," added the landlady, observing that her guest 

looked bewildered, " don't you know that he is often stark 
madp" 
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" No," replied the guest, " mad ! You must be mistakeD. 
He is — I should say — somewhat eccentric in his manners and 
discourse — ^but he lias too strong a mind to be subject to occa- 
sional derangement. You must bo mistaken." 

" That cannot be. Miles Gilson, who manages almost everj- 
thing at the Hermitage, is an old fellow-servant of mine, when I 
was younger ; and X have had the account from him. He per- 
suaded me to let my little daughter go to live with Mr. Jrer- 
cival ; but she was obliged to leave : she was so frightened 
with the poor gentleman's goings on — and especially his 
behaviour to his daughter, when the mad fit came on him. 
Ah ! I see you know Miss Una ! " said the quick-eyed dame, 
marking the blush which instantly spread over Wilfred's face. 

" I have merely an acquaintanceship of a few hours with the 
young lady," said Wilfred, mastering his confusion. 

" A few hours are often sufficient to make sore work with 
young people's hearts when they come together, sir," perse- 
vered the landlady ; " Miss Una is a very kindly person ; but 
you may take my word for it that her father is but ill to Uve 
with for a young lady like her." 

Wilfred believed this was true ; but he wished to check the 
dame's freedom ; and so busied himself with the hearty table- 
fare, instead of replying. 

" And did you never hear of his madness P " recommenced 
the landlady, who was not to be drawn off her talk either by 
indifference or any other stratagem. 

" Never," answered Harlow ; " do you mean that he is 
sometimes really insane, or only that he is subject to strong fits 
of anger P " 

'* r mean that he is often mad — ^insane — crazed — call it what 
you like. They say he is usually so at full and change 
o'th'moon — when he fancies he sees somebody following him, 
and threatening to murder him — and then he goes into fits, and 
cries and moans dreadful ! At other times, he will ride off sud- 
denljr— miles and miles away. This he does when he has a 
warning sort of a feeling that a fit is coming on ; and he thus 
prevents it : so Miles Gilson told me. But he does not always 
know that his trouble is coming ; and he grows dreadfid then 
—all in a minute ! Yet, they say, that a sensibler gentleman 
isn't to be found in all England than he is when he's him- 
clf — nor a more high-lamt. He's been all over foreign 
parts, too; and he's known to be very rich. No doubt the 
young gentleman who has the luck to marry Miss Una will have 
all Mr. J?ercival's fortune." 

With all the landlady's kind attentions, these sordid hints of 
her's wearied and disgusted Wilfred ; and having breakfasted. 
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he rose and buckled on his knapsack, paid his reckoning, and 
took his leave. He walked, at first, slowlj, and soarcelj with a 
resolution, now, to visit Percival's house, after the unpleasant 
relation given him at the inn. That it was true he could not 
doubt, from the circumstantial manner in which it was given, 
and also from that sudden departure of Percival — ^into Wales, 
as Una said it was. 

" But whither, then, shall I goP*' thought the wanderer, his 
heart sinking with a sense of wretchedness ; " I seem to be the 
sport of some unseen evil power. The jears of earnest and 
happy aspiration for mental excellence which I knew before the 
strange changes of these last few days — are they for ev^ fied P 
I must not give way to despair'; for I am young, and may yet 
see every cloud of trouble disappear, and wj sun of happiness 
shine clear and steadfast." 

Then again his heart sank with the thought that he should 
have lost the good esteem of one who had snown him so much 
fostering kindness through so many years. 

" And do I not deserve this P " he reasoned against himself; 
** I could not be contented even while surrounded, as I was, 
with so much that ought to have made heart and mind content. 
Yet I do not deserve the blame with which I am now charged ; 
and for which I am now an outcast. Why did I not ^tay and 
challenge accusation, endure imprisonment, dare all threatened 
peril, with the consciousness that I had only exerted the right 
of self-defence P It is too late now to regret that I took advice 
which, if it were cowardly, was meant to be kind. To go back 
now would but expose me to double derision and blame. I must 
go on. But why go again to this house of mystery P I may 
date the commencement of these recent troubles to my former 
visit there. Still, some of them might have arisen had I never 
gone there." 

In this state of questioning and indecision Harlow went on for 
miles, never having the resolution to turn aside or to go back, 
till he struck into the road along which he had formerly travelled, 
and saw before him the guide-post marking the distance from 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

And now a thought arose in him that it would be wiser to 
walk on to the poet's birth-place, and write to his friend with the 
feigned name from thence, and remain in the interesting town 
till he could receive a letter in reply. Beply might disdose the 
pleasing fact that all danger was over ; and he could, until the 
letter arrived, pass the time in Stratford, he thought, very agree- 
ably. 

His purpose was formed temporarily to act on the prompting 
of this thought i out when he came in sight of the grand oid oak. 
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Bow'stripped of the greater riohiiesi d its robes, and thought 
of the interview with the fair musical enthusiast, to which his 
sketch of that tree had led, it wss impossible for him to go for- 
ward. His resolution was fixed ; but he thought he only wavered, 
and that his heart joined bis fancy in maJung that whimsical 
bargain with himsel£ 

" I will go and see if the old willow trunk is yet where I placed 
it," he said inwardly, when he saw the gap in the hedge, by 
which he had passed out of the high road, was unrepaired ; " if 
it be removed, I will take it for an omen that I am to avoid the 
hermitage ; if it be yet across the brook, I will traverse it, and 
venture to call and try to see Una Percival once more." . 

The willow — the omen of his own creation — the bridge, re- 
mained ; and Harlow bounded over it, and hastened along the 
footpath where he had first caught sight of Una's light form 
tripping on to meet her father. He doubted of the propriety 
of going on, and began to ask himself what reason he snould 
give to Percival — ^Una, he hoped, would need none — for calling 
at the Hermitage, and being in that part of the country again so 
soon. But it would suffice, he thought, to say that he was again 
visiting Stratford to survey the town, and all that rendered it 
interesting, more closely than his leisure allowed him to da 
before ; and that he hsd taken the liberty to make a passinor 
call at the house where he was formerly so hospitably received. 
His heart beat fast, as he drew near the old manor-houae ; and 
he felt an indefinable dread at opening the door which led into 
the dark shrubbery. There was not a living thing to be seen, 
except the auiet sheep grazing in the enclosure ; nor were there 
any signs of human life when he summoned resolution enough to 
open the door. H'C thought the shrubbery looked more gloomy 
than before. Very feebly he pulled the oldfashioned handle of 
the bell, and could hear nis heart beat violently against his ribs 
as he waited at the house door ; it was not opened immediately. 
Wilfred thought it trebly longer than it was before it was opened, 
and, if he had not felt so full of vague apprehension, would have 
pulled tiie bell-handle again. 

Not old Miles, whom he expected to see, but Percival himself 
opened the door. But how changed he was — and ^ ith what a 
vnld look of horror he regarded Harlow! The young man's 
blood chilled at sight of him, as he stood, wrapped in a long 
foreign-looking morning gown, lined with furs, his hair disordered, 
his TOsrd unshaven, his mouth disparted, and his eyes glaring at 
the young visitor. Wilfred could not move ; he felt real fear at 
being in the presence of an insane man ; for the story of the 
landlady at the inn rushed on his mind. The arm over which he 
had Uiroir^ his cloak fell while hp thus stood, and the cloak 
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drop|)ed on tke ground — at which Perciyal started back, stretohed 
out nis haiiids, and suddenly cried— 

" He is come ! the Avenger of Blood has found me at last ! *' 
>»and then fell on his face, and writhed in epileptic convulsions. 

Old Miles and the man Dick, with two servant women, were 
in the passage almost in an instant, ha^dng heard Percival*s out- 
cry and his groans. They were immediately busied with raising 
their master, though Miles cast a forbidding look at Harlow, by- 
way of recognition. Dick, who was a large-boned, sturdy-built 
man, bore Fercivai into the house in his arms, and the women 
attended him. But Miles stepped to the threshold, and confront- 
ing Harlow, said — 

" What do you want here, sirP *' 

" I merely — ^took the liberty to— to call— as I passed by— to 
Stratford," stammered Harlow. 

" Then, Mr. Percival was not expecting you P" 

" Certainly not ; and I am exceedingly sorry to have alarmed 
him." 

" He has been ill for the last two or three days, or he would 
not have been thus affected — ^but why did you not ringP" 

** I did ; but I believe I only pulled the handle slightly." 

" We did not hear the bell in the kitchen. Well, sir, if you 
wish to come in you can do so. But there is nobody to receive 
you ; and it is likely that this relapse into which you have thrown 
Mr. Percival — though, of course, you did not intend it — ^will last 
several days." 

" I willbid you * good day,' then," said Harlow, " only begging 
that you will express my sorrow for what I have so inadvertently 
done, to Mr. Percival, when he recovers ; and " — 

'* You must excuse my not doing that ; it would only distress 
him, and he never knows what he says or does in his fits, nor 
remembers it afterwards." 

" Be pleased, then, to give my respectful regards to Miss 
Percival"— 

" I wish I could either do that, or learn where to assure her 
of my own," said old Miles, with deep sorrow in his face. 

** Is she not at homeP" asked Wilfred. 

*' No : nor will she ever return, I fear. We know not where 
she has gone ; but it is only the end I expected " — and the old 
man moved his head respectfully, and slowly closed the door as 
Harlow turned away to pursue his journey to Stratford. 

On arriving, once more, in that town, Wilfred, without delay^ 
despatched a letter to the friend who had so zealously under- 
taken to watch the course of events for him in the quarter where 
he was menaced with danger. He remained till the third day 
to await the receipt of a letter in return ; and, meanwhile* 
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^taaqiad ntir, md inoie leiraidT, the hamae wbate ike worid- 
poet was bom, and tlie beaotifiil dundi wheie he is buried, and 
tbak gpeatiaf hmai, and the stzaage iaseriptioDL on tiie dab ; al- 
tractioiu ao vrenstible alike £or the coriona and the lefleciiTe. 



Bat howewer atroo^j aansting outward aaaooiatioiia mar be for 
profitable reflection, personal tvonble diaablea na firom Ainking 
with profit. Hailow'a thooghta were often far away finnn 
Sliakapere, eren while annoiuided with so mudi that cadis him 
up almoat to the eye. 

Harlow dwdt on the thought that Una was now a fngitiYV, 
like himself. He had but one belief as to whither ahe had fled. 
It most be to Jjondon* Her own declantion that ahe moat flee 
thither, sooner or later, was fresh in his memoij. Pondering 
on thii xemembrance, he wished to follow her. No doabt his 
desire to see her again was qniekoied bj the disappointment he 
had just undergone at the door of the Hermitage. He eagerlj 
wished, one momenta ihat the contents of the letter he expected 
from his friend mi^t be such as to drire him to London, and the 
BeKt» reproaehed himself for his foUj. But the letter arriyed,<r- 
assured nim that danger at home was. greater than erei"— «nd 
urged him, eraressly, to seek a hiding-pjaoe in some of the wil- 
dernesses of tne me^poUs. Harlow received the letter as the 
fiat of dtttiny ; and was soon on his way to London. 



CHAPTER n. 

ftcMwal o#fl« Aeqwintmiw or WiUM withtte V)Kk M«^ 

A WBHC after Wilfred Harlow quitted Stratford-on-Avon, he 
wound his way from Temple-Bar through Bell-alley, and threaded 
several streets till he found an obscure court amidst the crowded 
maas of bmldinp bdimd the aouth-west comer of Lincoln'a-Inn- 
Eields. Enquiring for a lodger at a half-dilapdated, dingy- 
looking house, he was shown up a narrow, ereakmg stair, to the 
aecona floor. Una opened the door of a room, the instant that 
he knocked at it ; and the nert. moment he waa her "^^^ *'?™r 
panion in the drearj' apartment. The evening before he had 
discovered her as a smger, under a feigned name, at a concert ; 
had contrived to speak with her as she was leaving, the rooni 
where the concert had been held, and made an appomtment to 
see her. , ^ 

Una expressed gratification at seeing Harlow; but her woraa 
seemed formal axid cold to one who could not see ner wiuiov 
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fervid excitement, altHongli lie beliered he had schooled down 
his feelings into strict sobriety. He felt chilled by her manner, 
and glanced discontentedly ronnd the beggarly room, with its 
dirty-papered walls, and in which the few articles of fumitore 
were all either broken, or worn and discoloured, save a new, 
plain-looking piano-forte, which was evidently a new lodger 
there. 

'* This is a great change, you will be thinking, Mr. Harlow," 
said Una, observing the employment of his ejes ; " but you will 
remember what I told you, when I saw you in a very aifPerent 
looking room. And jou will guess, at once, that concealment 
is my object in choosing a place like this for my lodging, and in 
such a neighbourhood." 

" I had concluded it was so," saidWilfred ; '* but does not the 
contrast and change sadden you P " 

" I care nothing about the contrast," answered Una; "hand- 
some rooms cannot make happ^ hearts and contented minds. 
And if I am not happy here, it is not the look of the room Ihat 
prevents me from being so. I may have other causes for sad- 
ness ; but I shall master them in time." 

" May I ask if you do not think of returning soon to the 
Hermitage P " said Harlow. 

" I have no thought of returning, either soon or late," she 
replied; "why should I return thidier to be always miserable, 
or, eventually, madP " 

Harlow looked at her compassionately, but knew not how to 
reply. Una broke the embarrassment, by asking how Wilfred 
had enjoyed his first visit to London, and whether his stay in it 
would be long. And these questions led to the confession that 
he was uncertain as to his stay ; and that he had done little or 
nothing since his arrival but visit all places of musical entertain- 
ment, whether famous or obscure, in the hope of meeting with 
herself. Una received the confession in the most unimpassioned 
manner, apparently. 

" You thought, then, that I should soon be here," she re- 
marked, " from what I told you." 

" I dso reasoned that you would be here," said Wilfred, 
" when I learned, some nine or ten days ago, that you had left 
the Hermitage. I called there." 

He felt vexed at the self-command she manifested ; for he 
could see it was not indifference, as he thus spoke. 

" Did you see my father P " she asked. 

" He was unwell; and I did not stay, when I learned that. 
I did not even cross the threshold. Miles told me that yon had 
left home, and he knew not whither you had gone; and I 
walked on to Stratford at once." 
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Harlow liad evaded Una's question, and, she did not appear to 
observe it ; but immediately tamed the conyersation away from 
remembrances which, it was plain, were disagreeable to her. 

" You will have an opportunity of hearing the grand musical 
epic to-night," she said ; " here is a ticket for the performance 
of the ' Messiah.' It is mine, by way of performer's privilege. 
Will you be pleased to accept it P " 

" MQst gratefully," answered Wilfred. " Then you are again 
to give me a glimpse of Paradise t " he added ; and the next 
moment thou^t the lady would deem him very foolish ; but 
she only fixed a melancholy look upon him, and tnen said, — 

" I wish we could enter an eternal Paradise, instead of getting 
mere glimpses of it. I often approach it, on the wings of music ; 
but the pinions fail, and I drop down before the gates of light 
are rained." 

"let, if we catch a glimpse of refined delight, of pure hap- 
piness, but, occasionally," said Harlow, trying to console him- 
self as well as the person he was addressing, and whom he 
beUeyed to be enduring great mental conflict while endeavouring 
to conceal it ; " should we not reckon ourselves privileged above 
the majority of mankind, and also recompensed for the suffering 
we may undergo at other seasons P " 

** Perhaps we ought," she replied ; " but trouble becomes more 
poignant after rapture; and the grossness of the sources of our 
trouble I often feel to be almost unendurably repulsive." 

The ccftiversation gradually became just of the rapt and fan- 
ciful nature to absorb the mind of Harlow. Now treating of 
the ideally beautiful, and then dealing with some metaphysical 
abstraction, Una's eloquence and enthusiasm were so fully 
revived, thistt he thougnt her as intellectually worshipful, as 
when they conversed together that live*lon^ delightful day at 
the Hermitage. He neveir noted how the time sped ; and the 
lady herself bad, at length, to give a hint that she must prepare 
for her engagement of the night. Wilfred, to his delight, was 
invited to repeat his call; and promised to repeat it on the 
morrow. Full of the refined pleasure this meeting had given 
him, and expectant of even higher rapture for the evening, he 
defied ^tant forms of menacing trouble, as he walked buoyantly 
away from Una's lodging. 



vS 
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CHAPTEEin. 

Barlow*8 Rapton receives a Chec^.~He beoomes a Subject tot the Moral Svi^try 
of London.— The Efiects of his Confidence in tbe Secret Letter- Writer. 

It was not all rapture with Harlow— his letters from the zealoms 
frieDd at a distance continued to be of a gloomy description, and 
the torture they gave him was often sa irksome — ^particularly 
when they hinted at some new and impending, but yague trouble 
--that he was often on the point of writing to his patron direct, 
in spite of his friend's wammg. In other tormenting moments 
he was ready to dash off from London, and enter the old scene 
of danger, .but the fascination of Una's society hdil him fast. 
He saw her daily after that first visit, and whetieyer she had no 
" professional engagement " — for she used the phrase herself — 
their conyersation, varied by Una's singing and performanoes on 
the piano, were prolonged till a late hour of the night. 

Three weeks nad now passed away, and though his intellec- 
tual estimate of Una had risen, it was not so with the moraL He 
reflected that it was very strange she should never evinee any 
curiosity respecting his circumstances or connections, and never 
inquire a second time how long he purposed remaining in London. 
He remarked, too, that she never a^ain mentioned her father ; 
and when he was intending to mention Percival, she seemed to 
divine his intention, and thwart it by raising his enthusiasm for 
some fresh flight in ideality or metaphysic i^culation, or for 
some new beauty in music; and thereby leadmg him to forget 
almost the existence of Fereival. 

One day he went to Una's lodging resolved to introduce her 
father's name in the course of his visit. Her look and language 
astonished him when he uttered the syllables. 

'* Let me beg of you, Mr. Barlow, sbe said, " never to pro- 
nounce that name again in my hearing I" 

** Not the name of your father ! " exclaimed Wilfred. 

** I renounce him ! ' she replied — ^not with seeming anger, but 
coldly. and deliberately, and with eyes that almost resembled 
those of a statue. " Mr. Harlow," she went on, " please to 
listen to me this once on this subject, and then let it never 
again be mentioned by either of us. i cannot be happy with the 
person you have mentioned, nor can I make him happy — ^no 

?ower on earth can. Why, then, should I lose the happiness 
can find without being where he isP I can fina it in 
music, if I be absent from him ; I can do without his help, for 
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I can lire by music, a^ a profession. I took nothinfj^ from him 
when I left his house but the bare means of coming hither, 
together with her picture, and a few other small memorials of 
xny mother ; and I have earned sufficient for my wants hitherto, 
and do not fear for the future. I leare him to the fate 1 cannot 
avert from him, to find the hanpiness which is mj right in 
music— I am devoted to it alone henceforth — I will live and die 
for it! Let us forget what we have been talking about 
What say you to this aria of Beethoven's P Listen ! " 

Her face became radiant, the stony eye rekindled with rapt 
fire, and she seemed to throw a power that was unearthly into 
the notes she uttered to the instrumental chords, which were 
superb in their enchantment. Harlow sat transfixed with 
wonder, but felt disinclined to renew the conversation when the 
music ceased. Una terminated the visit abruptly by reminding 
him that she must prepare for her evening's engagement, which 
would be of an unusually arduous nature, and Harlow hastily 
took his leave. 

" What heaitlesB selfishness !" said Wilfred to himself, as he 
walked back to his lodging. " Could I, if my father were alive, 
and fated to writhe in those horrible fits to the end of life, for- 
sake him and abjure his name, to seek my own happiness, as she 
calls itP How can she be happy in leaving him to his misery P 
A father, too, so fondly indulgent as Percival was— doting on 
this strange imnatural child of his — surrounding her with ease 
and elegance ! It is abhorrent to think of. She must be touched 
with insanity, like her parent." 

And then ne checked himself, remembering the high endow« 
ments of Una, and again regarded her as a creature to be almost 
worshipped for them. But what were intellect and lofty 
imagination, his heart pleaded a^ain, without natural afi*ection, 
and tender pity, even for the miserable you might meet in the 
street, much more for a father P 

A limping beggar just then accosted him ; he was jostled by 
the crowd, who pressed on, refusing to notice the beggar ; but 
Wilfred stopped, determined he would not imitate the careless 
crowd, or the unnatural daughter. The beggar's pitiful story 
moved him, and he took out his purse from the left fob— Wilfred 
was shrewdly careful to keep it there, and to carry his loose 
silver in the nght, calculating that the thieves, with whom he 
had been told London abounoed, would direct their depredating 
hands to the right fob, as that which was most likely to contain 
a man's money — he took his purse from the left fob, and, with a 
heart of generous indignation at Una and the pitiless crowd, 
gave the cripple half-a-guinea. How the beggar's eyes brigh- 
tened, and how eloquent he grew with gratitude I But Harlow 
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did not stay to hear him come to an end ; he hurried on to reach 
his lodging, in Cecil Court, St. Martm's Lane, rememhering 
that his distant friend had promised a letter divulging the mean- 
ing of those Yi^e hints at new trouble, and he would have to 
read it, and ac&iowledge the receipt of it, and that it was now 
near post time. 

At the crossing into St. Martin's Lane, however, he was baffled 
in his desire to get over by a crowd assembled round a dead 
horse ; for the last week had been one of keen frost, and the 
dead-horsC'Spectacle was now frequent ; so frequent that Harlow 
was disgusted with the vulgar curiosity of the crowd, and began 
to elbow his way somewhat unceremoniously. 

'* What d'ye mean, sirP" demanded a tall showily-dressed 
man, planting himself before Harlow, and looking fierce ; " what 
d'ye mean, sur, by treading on a gentleman's toes P" 

" I did not tread on your toes, sir," replied Harlow. 

" I say you did, sir,' asserted the other, with an oath. 

Harlow's temper was rising, and he would have answered 
very angrily, but felt some one puU so strongly at his coat tail 
that he turned to look behind him. It was the crippled beggar, 
who held up his pocket-handkerchief, and cried — 

" Heaven bless ver honour ! I saw it drop list as you left that 
precious bit o' goold in my hand, and I've nurried after ye to 
give it ye. Bless yer good kind heart ! ye've saved me and my 
poor wife, and seven small children — the youngest was only bom 
last week — from starvation I I could go to the end o' the world, 
and farther, to serve a gintleman like yer honour ! May all the 
powers " 

^ " Stand out o' the way, you fool !" cried a porter, with a 

big load resting on his head, and the stuffed pad, or *' knot," on 
his shoulders. 

And Harlow would have been laid sprawling in the street, had 
he not by one agile spring reached the foot-pavement. He did 
not turn to look behind hmi, or think of the beggar, though he 
had in his hand his recovered pocket-handkerchief— recovered, 
because the beggar had, the mmute before, taken it out of his 
pocket to give it him, bv way of assisting the tall showily-dressed 
man to manage a little professional business. Harlow strode 
away up the lane, into the court, to his lodging ; a letter was 

fiven him by his landlady, and he was soon in his own room, 
ad broken open the letter and begun to read it. 
What coula be the meaning of the letter? It congratulated 
him so oddly on having made so good provision for his journey 
before he set out upon it ; hoped he woula husband his wealth, and 
especially take care of the sharpers with which London swarmed i 
nd advised him, if he joined tne profession, to learn it welU 
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He did not finish the letter, but felt so much in a maze, that 
he began to read it over again. By a sort of instinct, when he 
again came to the word " sharpers," he put his hand into the 
left pocket, where he had replaced his purse after relieying the 
beggar. The purse was eone ! He dropped the letter, sprang 
up in alarm, and searched every pocket ne had ; bat there was 
no parse, — ^nothing but the seven-and-sixpence in silver in the 
rignt-hand pocket of his trowsers ! 

He turned hot and cold ; his head swum ; and when he was 
able to rally his senses a little, he felt at once chagrined, ashamed, 
and wretched. The truth flashed on him that the beggar was 
no cnpule, but an impostor, and that the flashy-dressed fellow who 
chargea him so fiEilsely with treading on his toes was an accom- 
pHce, and that one had robbed him while the other drew his 
attention to the handkerchief. He seized his hat, with the 
intent to run out and try to seize one of the thieves ; but put it 
down again, with a conviction that he would only lose his 
labour by attempting to flnd either of them. 

And now Wilfred sank into the chair, and felt for the moment 
the weakness of a child. A cast-out adventurer in London, — 
a friendless orphan in the vast human wilderness, with only 
seven-and-sixpence in his pocket ! That purse held twenty-five 
guineas when presented to him by his distant friend, under the 
generous name of " loan." In spite of occasional lavishness, it 
had lasted well ; for Harlow had really been economical with its 
contents, paying for his feasts of chcurity to others by imposing 
fasts on hunselfV That afternoon, when he took it out to relieve 
the begffar, he knew that it held twelve ^ineas and a half, so 
that he had not to reproach himself with criminal waste ; he had 
only erred weakly, and not wickedly. 

X et he sat pondering and confusmg himself till the woman of 
the house brought a candle into his room, and asked if he needed 
anything. He stared, but did not speak ; and the woman drew 
back, and asked him what was the matter : was he ill P — he looked 
so white ! He mustered recollection enough to reply that he 
was not ill, and that he would want nothing except to have a 
letter taken to the post as soon as he could write it. It was too 
late by an hour the woman said, and then left the room. Harlow 
relapsed into stupefaction. 

Tne misery oi that night was indescribable. He had never 
but once in his life experienced such wretchedness. When he 
recovered a little self-command, he again read the mysterious 
letter ; but it did not add to his comfort. How could he apply 
to his distant friend for more money, if he read that letter 
aright P His friend seemed to hint at some dishonesty. Was 
that the true meaning of theee late hints about a new trouble P 
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Who could dare f o chitrgd him trith diBhonestj P Once a li^ht 
thought flickered across his mind, from hope's lantern, that his^ 
friend was rallying him with tife words " good provision for the 
journey before you set out," and meant it as a generous hint 
that he was over economical, and should hare asked for more 
money. But the feeble ray of light died out as he turned to the 
other part of the letter. 

Yet, to whom could he apply for help but to his distant friend P 
He had not a single acauaintance in London, except Una ; and 
he could not have asked or accepted pecuniary help from her, 
even if she had not told him that she was living solely by her 
own exertions. He wonld write to his friend, at any rate, and 
would demand an explanation of this strange letter, and also tell 
the whole story of the loss of the purse, and how helpless it had 
left him. 

Was he so helpless ? A ray of truer Kght broke in upon 
him. He would, so soon as the shops were open in the morn- 
ing, go and purchase a small canvas stretcher, dash off a sketch, 
and take it to a picture-dealer. He could do something in 
that way. He should not be left to perish yet. For one hour, 
he experienced a bright relief to his misery. He even .dreamt 
of fame and independence. It might be that this his extremity 
might prove the source Of his fortune. It was not the first 
thought he had had of making his way by art ; but he had 
hitherto put it aside, — partly through the expectation of speedily 
leaving London, but mainly through his strange infatuation 
with Una. That spell was now broken, he told himself. 

Then he reminded himself that he had more need to think of 
his own critical situation than of Una's faults. His own faults, 
too, — ^the memory of them ought to keep him from judging 
others. His discontent, even while surrounded with indulgence, 
how criminal that was ; and did he not deserve the punishment 
that had now fallen on him P To justify himself was the next 
thought : and thus he went on, revolving old memories, and the 
mystery of his birth, till ^m and fearful images arose, and 
harassed and tormented him ; and he tried to find a refuge from 
them in sleep, but without success. 

In the morning he wrote and posted a letter, couched in as 
mild phrase as ne could command ; and then, without delay, 
procured the requisite materials for his purposed labour. The 
grand osik ih Percival's grounds presented itself to his memory 
—for he had not the portfolio at conunand,— and he traced an 
elderly man and a youth standingbeneath it, and a light female 
fi^re hastening towards them. The accessories were few and 
*hght i but they helped well to give effect to the principal sub- 
ject. He worked with resolntioni keeping down ^ueroloos and 
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desponding fhonglits ; and on tihe second day, He liasteAed away 
to seek a purchaser for his hasl^ performance. He was told it 
was hasty by the first shopman ne tested ; and yet the man who 
denreciated his work retamed it until he offered it for a price 
only half-a-crown above the cost of the materials j and Harlow 
Received the pittance, and took another piece of canvass back to 
his lodging, resolved to continue the struggle he had begun. 

At the aoor his landlady handed him two letters. One was 
from his distant friend, — for the handwriting of the superscrip- 
tion was the same with that of all the letters he had received 
since his flight. A gloom fell over him before he opened it ; 
and he never felt himself so degraded as when he haa read it. 
He was' a detected thief, his correspondent told him in terms of 
the greatest insult. He had embezzled moneys from his bene- 
^nt patron to a large amount ; and it was now clear that this 
had been the real cause of his absconding. No relief would be 
sent to such a base ingrate. The warning wafi given him, from 
sheer pity on the part of his correspondent, to quit his lodging, 
and conceal himself from search, or ne would soon have to pay 
thepenalty oi his crimes. 

^ Harlow dashed the letter on the floor of his room, and gnashed 
his teeth in frenzy. The folly he had been guilty of, in taking 
the counael of such a friend — a mere stranger — one who could 
believe him to be so vile— how it smote him ! How could he 
have been so contemptibly credulous as to trust to sudden pro- 
fessions from one wnom he had never met but twice in his 
life ; and why had he acted so untruthfully to himself as to 
abscond like a criminal ! But the remedy was in his own power : 
it was to leave London instantly — to walk all the way back to 
the place he had deserted in a moment of foll^, and dare the 

Sroof of these vile accusations. He was not m his landlady's 
ebt ; and, scanty as his money was, he could subsist upon it. ' 

The otJier and unopened letter caught his eye on tne table. 
He snatched it up, and found that it was from Una. She 
complained that he had not called to see her on the preceding 
day — the day which he had spent in working so resolutely at 
the sketch. Should he see her again P — to what purpose P His 
fascination with her was only another of his follies,— -he doubted 
whether it was not the chief. 

But Una in her letter, demanded that Wilfred should not 
think harshly of her for the rash words she had uttered about 
her father; — ^there was the name, notwithstanding that wild 
declaration of having abjured her parent; and she acknowledged 
she had spoken erringly. But there was other matter in Una's 
letter which tended to soften the heart of Wilfred : she asked 
if any trouble had befkllen him, and if it were in her power to 
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help him. In conclusion, she hesought him to come to her the 
instant that he should receive her letter, or, he was warned, she 
would be at the door of his lodging within an hour after the time 
at which she knew the letter must reach him. 

Harlow wished to prevent that, — determined to go and call on 
her by way of farewell, — thrust both the letters into his pocket, 
and walked away to Una's lodging. She received him witn more 
of welcome expectancy in her eyes than had hitherto been 
vouchsafed to Wilfred since the renewal of their acquaintance 
in the great city. Harlow's agitation was too great to be con- 
cealed, and his heart was too ill at ease to be relieved by the 
welcome she gave him ; his look was as haggard as if he had 
been tossed aoout by a sea tempest, and the wild angered gleam 
of his eyes, and his few broken words, were taken by Una as 
tokens that he was deeply o£fended with her. 

" You are angry, very angry with me, I see : is it not so P " 
she asked, with quivering under-lip. 

" I shfdl quit London in another hour," he said, without an- 
swering her ; *' and I have simply come to bid you farewell." 

Una s eyes filled with tears. 

" Because I have given you so much offence that you cannot 
forgive me, although I acknowledge I was wrong P " she said. 

" Indeed, it is not on your account that I am going," he re- 
plied ; " I have nothing to forgive, and have no imkind feeling 
towards you since you feel you were wrong ; I have other and 
imperative reasons for leaving London immediately." 

The expression of her face changed marvellously in Wilfred's 
eyes. 

" Then you are in some grievous trouble," said she, with 
earnest sympathy,—" I . know you are : your looks betray it. 
Will you not tell me what it is P do not, I pray you, conceal 
it from me; I shall be wretched if you leave me in this 



manner." 



Harlow's heart was touched ; he was too miserable to be dis- 
dainful of sympathy. Without opening more of his own history 
than seemed immediately necessary, he first described, and then 
read to her the letter which had so strongly wrought on him. 
Una's sympathy with his indignation was strong ; and the con- 
versation led to the discovery by her of Wilfred's condition of 
dependence upon the kindness of his patron for so many yean 
of his life, and how he had thus been able to pursue his mdina- 
tion for Art. 

" But you cannot prefer to be dependent on another," she 
observed, significantly, " surely you would feel it nobler to be- 
come the architect ofyoxix own fortunes." 

Harlow was silent ; but he felt stirred by that appeal to his 
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independence, which was expressed more yividly in Ifna's look 
than by her words. 

" I think you would not do wisely," she continued, " to go 
down to this distant place and throw yourself on the precarious 
&your of those who have hitherto been your friends, but who 
must now be prejudiced against you ; much less ought you to 
venture into the toils of your enemies : they must to cunning 
and malignant from the nature of this vile accusation, and they 
may ruin you irrecoverably. You are conscious of your own 
innocence, remain out of their reach, and let them rave on with- 
out troubling yourself more about them. Make your own way 
here, as an arnst ; you can do it with resolution : jour art is 
nobler than a kingdom ; I would not relinquish mme to be an 
empress ! " 

fier enthusiasm struck on a well-tried chord that always re- 
sponded in his nature ; and he would have been led captive by 
it without help, only he had the remembrance of having made 
but half-a-crown by the work of more than a day : he told her 
of it, with a faint smile. 

" Why did you not bring it to me P " she asked, with excite- 
ment ; " let me beg of you to go instantly and try to recover it 
from the picture-dealer. If you leave London, I wish to pre- 
serve it as a remembrance of you ; and if you remain — as I 
believe you ought and trust you will — it will still be pleasing to 
possess the first fruits of your genius " 

"The sketch shews no genius: it is not worth possess- 
ing » 

" But I wish to possess it ; and, surely, you would not wish 
to prevent me. Here is money ! I entreat you, take it and go 
at once to the picture-dealer ; give him any price for it " 

" Indeed I will not," said Harlow ; " but I will go and ask 
him if he will take a trifle more for it than it cost him, if you 
like ; or he may have ticketed it, and put it in his window. It 
is not very far from where we sit." 

Una became more importunate ; and, in order to gratify her, 
Wilfred rose and set off for the picture-dealer's. < 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

Tht Intimacy of Wilfred and Una is terminatsd by an unexpected Bvoit. 

Hablow examined the picture-dealer's window ; bnt bis sketch 
of the grand oak was not there. The dealer met him with a 
pleasant look as he entered the shop. 

" I am glad you have called again so soon/' said the trades- 
man ; " I nave capital news for jon. Mr. Minderhout, a great 
judge of pictures, and a very liberal buyer, looked in only a 
quarter or an hour ago, and bought vour httle sketch the instant 
tnat he saw it. He seemed mightilv taken with it, and desired 
me to send you to him when you called ^ain. Here is his card. 
Go, and call on him without delay. He is very rich, and an 
introduction to him may be the mating of you." 

To the dealer's surprise, the young artist refused to take the 
card, and said the gentleman's patronage would be useless to 
him, since he was about to leave London. 

" Leave London ! " said the other ; " why, where else do you 
expect to make your way as an artist P Of course, I can't tell 
what prospects may have been held out to you of success else- 
where ; but, I should say, unless you have some certain de- 
pendence in another quarter, you had better stay where you are. 
It will be difficult for you to make bread and salt out of London 
as an artist." 

*' I did not make more than that by the sketch I sold you." 

"Never mind that!" said the tradesman, reddening; "you 
could not expect to make much by a first sketch ; but you should 
not be discouraged : much more, now you have the ofifer of an 
introduction to a gentleman like Mr. Minderhout." 

" Who is Mr. Minderhout P It is a foreign name," said 
Harlowe ; " I have either heard it, or read of it." 

" You have read of Minderhout Hobbima," replied the picture- 
dealer ; " Hobbima, the celebrated Dutch painter. This gentle- 
man is said to be a descendant of his. ne that as it may, he 
is a great collector of Hobbimas, insomuch that, in the trade, we 
call nim Hobbima Minderhout. He is a very clever person, as 
well as very rich : he has more judgment of a picture than anr 
one I know. Take his card, and go to him immediately, if 
you be wise. You will enjoy his company very much. He has 
no pride in him, and is sure to receive you well." 

The picture-dealer's account of this Mr, Minderhout interested 
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' Wilfred, and also encooraged Iiim to hope that he might ^t 
back the sketch for the gratification of Una. A judge of high 
&rt, he thought, could not place any real value on that raw 
sketch. Mr. Minderhout was dose at hand ; for the address on 

the card was, " Hotel, Leicester Square." So Wilfred 

took the card and hastened thither. 

He was shown up the wide staircase to ^e first floor of the 
hotel. A room-door opened, and there stood Percival ! Harlow 
started, and might have been disposed to run down the stair- 
case, and escape from one whom he wished so little to see, had 
he felt strengtii to do so. Percival, on the contrary, seized 
Harlow's hand eagerly, drew him into the room, placed him in 
a chair, and closed the door ; and with flushed and exhilarated 
looks declared it was delightful to see him. 

" But I am not surprised, Mr. Harlow," he said ; " I knew it 
must be you. I was sure you were in London the moment I 
saw that sketch ; but you did not expect to see me here» I sup- 
pose? Why, what is the matter with youP Are you ill, or 
nave I fricrhtened you P I'm sure I'm very glad to see you." 

" ThanJk you, sir !" returned Harlow, very faintly ; " I — I did 
not— expect to see you — especially under an — an assumed name!" 
" Oh, Mr. Harlow, I am not the only man who occasionally 
goes under a name which is not his own," replied Percival. 

At the instant, Wilfred observed old Miles sitting by the Are, 
and keenly looking tA him. That searching look, Percival's 
significant speech, and the bitter mocking tone in which it was 
uttered, and his own consciousness of disguise together, rendered 
him speechless with confusion. He did not understand Per- 
cival's talk for some moments after. Yet the appearance of 
Percival was not calculated to give Harlow any increased 
alarm. His dress and air were such as they were when Wilfred 
saw him the first time, at the foot of the grand oak, save that 
the expression of his eyes was softer. AU traces of tHe lunatic 
were gone, and any stranger coming into the room would have 
regarded him simply as an intelligent and gentlemanly lodger 
at the hotel. Such was Harlow's impression, and he would 
have felt no uneasiness had it not been for that sense of per- 
plexity about the way in which a certain question was to be 
answered, should Percival put it to him. 

" Have you been long in London, Mr. Harlow P " asked 
Percival. 

" Only a very short time, sir. Not three weeks." 
** And is it really true that you only made your first venture 
on the hard career of an artist, this very day, as the picture- 
dealer tells me P " 

'' It is true that I sold him that paltrv sketch to-day, sir, and 
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I am surprised tliat you bought it ; but if I bad any tbou^bt of 
entering on the career of an artist, it is gone. I pur|>08e quitting 
London to-night : and as I have some little pr epa ration to make, 
I must, if you please, take my leave, sir ;*' and Wilfred rose from 
the chair with mtent to make a quick exit. 

*' Nonsense, nonsense, my young friend!" cried Feroival, 
gaily, and pushed Harlow back mto tne chair ; " I won't hear of 
that. You must not despair of making your way, because you 
have received but a beggarly price for your first sketch. I had 
my way to make in me world from as lowly a beginning as 
yourself: and I have a long story to tell you by way of 
encouragement." 

*' I have no doubt, sir, that the story would be interesting," 
said Harlow, bent on effecting his escape from the room ; " But 
I must forego the hearing of it. I have a long journey to per- 
form ; and I must, absolutely, set off to-night." 

" Whither are you journeying in such haste, Mr. Harlow P " 

The question was suddenly put, and Wilfred, in his perplexity, 
named the town from which he had fled. A remarkaole change 
came over the countenance of Percival at the mention of tl^t 
town, and the youth noted it. 

" It is too late by several hours," observed Percival, taking 
out his watch ; " all the North coaches have gone : you cannot 
go till to-morrow." 

*' I have to make the journey on foot, sir ; and I must leave 
you at once," insisted Harlow, finding his case becoming more 
desperate. 

** On foot, my young friend ! " exclaimed Percival, with a face 
of serious sympathy; "that you never shall! Come, Mr. 
Harlow," he continued, placing his chair beside Wilfred's, and 
in such a direction that the young man could not now reach the 
door without positive rudeness; "you must receive me into 
your confidence. You are in trouble : I see it by your manner. 
If money be your difficulty, oblige me by accepting my help. I 
can give you help, without any inconvenience to myselr, and 
shall yield it with pleasure." 

Harlow's uneasiness was now greater than ever. He believed 
Percival to be actuated bv real kindness; but his feeling of 
honour towards Una forbad his giving way ; and he sat in per- 
plexed silence. 

" I see your diffidence prevents you from complying with my 
entreaty, at once," went on the other, in a still more kindly 
tone ; " consent, at any rate, to put off your journey till to- 
morrow ; and, perhaps, when you have had the night for oonsi« 
deration, you may be indined to honour me with your ooidi- 
dence, and. oblige me by accepting some little assistance." 



" t will defer the journey till to-morrow," answered Wilfred, 
thinldiig the concession might help him to make his way out of 
the room more readily. 

" Thank yon, my yonng friend, thank yon ! I am come np to 
London on a somewhat painfnl business." 

Wilfred felt as if he should sink through the chair ! 

"Indeed, a very painfiil business. By the way, Mr. Harlow, 
yon did not ask after my daughter." 

Wilfred caught a sign from old Miles's fbger, which was 
meant for an injunction not to reyeal the fact of that last call at 
the door of the Hermitage ; but he mistook it to mean only a 
caution to conceal the unpleasant attending circumstances. 

" I did not ask after her, sir," he stammered, " since I 
learned, by a very hasty call at your house, about three weeks 
ago, that — that — she had left you." 

" Indeed ! " exclaimed Percival, and threw a wild glance at 
old Miles. 

" Yes ; Mr. Harlow called," said Miles, slowly, and with a 
look which Perdval evidently well understood ; " but, I thought 
the circumstance of too little importance to mention it to you. 
Mr. Harlow was in great haste ; and was only at the door for a 
few minutes." 

Perciyal now rose and began to walk about the room in great 
agitation. Harlow mustered all his resolution, and said, in a 
decided tone, that he would take his leave ; and Percival, much 
to his gratification, approached him, and said, while taking his 
hand,— 

" Well, Mr. Harlow, I will not detain you to-night. I am 
greatly obliged by your call ; be pleased to repeat it early to- 
morrow morning. 

Wilfred bowed and quitted the room ; and glided down the 
hotel stairs with the feeling of one who has escaped from some 
dreadful snare. In a few minutes he was at the door of Una's 
lod^g ; but the landlady answered his breathless inquiry by 
saymg, that the young lady had gone out a few minutes 
before. 

" She had grown apprehensive at my stay, and has gone on 
to mj lodging," thought Harlow, and humed on towards St. 
Martm's-lane. He met her returning thence, and drawing her 
arm within his, urged her to regain her own room quickly, 
beginning to relate to her, with great excitement, the trial he 
had just undergone in the presence of her father. Una trem- 
bled as she listened ; but had recovered firmness by the time 
they had reached her lodging. 

" No : I shall not— I cannot yield to your wish," she said ; 
•• I entertain no harsh feelings towards my father. B^^^ ^ 
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cannot go and place myiBelf 9gain in his power. Do noi; vrgd 
me to do so, against my conviction, that it would be a foUj." 

" I could not urge you to commit either a folly or a fault*" 
answered Wilfred ; ** I only urge you to conaider of it» 
calmly." 

*' I hare considered. Do not, I pray you, urge me fortiier. 
Only let me rely on you to conceal your knowledge th^t I am 
in London." 

" You need not fear that. If I could hare betrayed you, it 
must have been while in your father's presence." 

" Hark ! it is all over ! " cried Una, while heavy fbotsteps 
were heard on the creaking stairs ; and, in a few moments, 
Perciv^ and old Miles, Hanow and Una, formed a groupe of 
faces in that dingy little room which might have tasked the pencil 
of a Spagnuoletto to embody their exaggerated and yet yaried 
expressions of excitement. 



CHAPTEE V. 

Which concludes the Sixth Book, and leaves WUfred Harlow alone in Lond^. 

Fob a few moments the occuuants of that little room stood at 
gaze upon each other. Percivsl was the £rst to speak. 

" Let us sit down ! " said he, in a tone of command ; and 
then locked the door, and took possession of the key. '* And 
now, young man," he continued, in a deep restrained voice, 
thougn his entire frame writhed with passicm, " now for your 
defence ! You have, as a reward for my foolish trustfulness in. 
welcoming you to my house, persuaded my daughter to desert 
me." 

" I deserted it without persuasion. Mr. Harlow did not 
persuade me to desert it. He neither knew that I had left it, 
before he called a second time; nor that I was in Londoa 
tUl he—" 

Percival waved his hand, peremptorily ; and Una ceased. 

" Speak, sir ! " he demanded of Wilfred* " if you have not 
had some purpose in doing this so guilty that you dare not 
answer for conscious shame T" 

" I have no guilty purpose to mtke me ashamed, air," 
answered Harlow, nnxuy; "your daughter has spoken the 
truth, so far as you have allowed her to speak." 

" Do you mean to deny that you are m London together by 
pre-arrangementP " 
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" I do. You invited me to your house most unexpectedly, 
and treated me kindly. I am not capable of abusing your 
or any other man's nospitality, in the way you attribute 
to me." 

Fercival scanned Harlow's face fiercely ; but read not Or 
syllable of guilt, disguise, or fear in it. 

" How many days hare you been together here P " he asked, 
with less offensiTeness in his manner. 

*' I found Miss Percival at a concert, something more than a 
fortnight ago; and I hare seen her every day since, except 
yestemay." 

** You answer as if you spoke truth," observed Percival, 
stopping to weigh the words ; " but did vou not learn from Una 
that she was a runawaj from her father r " 

" He did," broke m Una, " and counselled me to return 
to you." 

" Am I to conclude then," said Percival, speaking now in a 
tolerably even tone to Harlow, " that you concealed your know- 
ledge of my daughter being here from a false sense of honoui- P 
Is umt what you would wi2i me to believe P that you thought 
it mean to betray her secret ; and yet had not conscience enough 
to reflect that you were abetting her in an error P " 

" I may have been wrong, sir," replied Harlow, respectfully, 
and wishmg to allay the anger of one who he knew had too 
^reat cause to feel aggrieved ; " but my sole reason for not tell- 
u^g 7^^ that I knew Miss Percival was here was, that I had 
not her leave to do so." 

" Well, sir," said Percival, deliberating a few moments with 
liimself, "I mus^ have a few words with you, by way of more 
complete explanation. But this is not the place for them,"— 
and he glanced at Una — " I shaU, on your honour, expect you 
tg eive me that explanation to-morrow morning at myhotel,"— 
and he rose and unlocked the door, and signed to Wilfred to 
withdraw. 

Harlow returned to his lodging with the fear of passing another 
night of tormenting and distradiing wakefulness ; but nis over- 
wroiLght nerves were so jaded that he sunk, soon after getting 
into bed, into a heavy dreamless sleep. He felt such a renewal 
of stren^h and spirit when he rose next morning, that he 
thought nimself brave enough to fight the Battle of Idfe, what- 
ever hardship it might yet unfold for him. He went early to 
Percival's hotel, and was received with formal, if not with real 
respectfulness. Una, he was informed by her father, would 
return to the Hermitage for the present. ' She had consented to 
do so ; and Percival hoped to persuade her to forego her wish 
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for a more public life. If he could not he would return with 
her to London. 

" You must have anticipated the prirate explanation I should 
require of you,'* continued Percival ; " I could not find my 
daughter in the comnany of a young man, and under oinnun- 
stances of secresy, witnout having suspiciona of a certain nature. 
I find, however, that you have made no professiouB of attacimient 
•—of a tender attachment, I mean — to Una ; and, by her own 
confession, she harbours only an intellectual friendship fbr your- 
self. Enough on that subject. My daughter has entreated me 
to give you some counsel respecting the troublous circumstancea 
in which you are cast. Will you ulow me to look at the letter 
you have received from the country P " 

" Yery willingly, sir," answerea Harlow, and soudrt for the 
letter with some appearance of dismay, till he noted uie old sar- 
casm — the only mark of coarseness tnere was in the manners of 
the man — about Pei^val's mouth. 

" I have the letter," said Percival, '' and also this, whioh you 
had from my daughter : you left them both at har lodging — ^I 
suppoaeyou will oe at no loss to account for your forgetful- 
ness. That I will return to you," he oontinuea, giving Una's 
letter into Harlow's hand; "but I am glad that I eanf^ht 
sight of it. It prepared me to open the exDostulatini with 
Una «> gently last mght, tliat she qaiddy yidied, aad all was 
soon forgiven. 

" I am happy to hear that, sir," said Harlow, while the fSskther 
stopped and mastered a little natural feeling. 

'*And now for your own business," went on Percdval; "1 
have read this letter— and I should know this hand, with all its 
disguises, thoueh they are many. Have you no suspicion ae to 
who wrote this letter r " 

" Suspicion ! — the person who wrote it — that is not hia tro^ 
name — but — what do you mean P " 

" My daughter has ^en me the name of your late patr<Mi," 
said Perdva^ while his face worked with intense feeliBg ; " who 
is about him P who have been your acquaintances P " 

Wilfred pronounced several names ; and Percival erew Hyid 
•in the face, msomuch that Harlow became alarmed, andexpeoled 
to see a return of his distressine" malady ; but he seemed to 
overcome the threatening power of insanity, aa a strong wrestler 
prostrates his foe. 

'* Young man," he said, " there is an evil influence at werk 
against yo«» which is too powerful for you to be able to eope 
with it ! I)o not return whence you came ; flee to the ends 
of the "earth, rather! Sut why not remain where you are, aiid 
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work yoiir way out by yoop own endearoozB?" he said, more 
qvaeuj. 

" Tboe seems fitOe likejDiood of my being able to do that/' 
^swOTsd Harlqw; "and besides, you see the letter warns me 
Uiat I may soon be mrohended as a criminal if I remain in 
London. I may as weu go and dare danger as wait for that." 

"Do not.be misled by that part of the letter," rejoined 
Percival qnickly ;* "if you be innocent, as I believe you ar«, 
you will not be molested in London. Bemain, I tell you ; do 
not even remove from your present lodging. If you discern any 
<ianger— but there will be none if you remain— send to me ; I 
iMy be able to give you help. Meantime, accept this : it will 
afford you something to fall back upon, should you find it 
harder to win your way than I thiidcyou wilL" 

" No, sir, I thank you," replied Wilfred, refusing to take the 
money which Fercivid offered, " if I stay in London I will sup- 
port myself or starve. I am as grateful for your kindness as if 
I were to take it ; but I so much regret taking money befoze — " 
" Eight ! " said Percival ; " instead of hope, I have now con- 
fidence that you will succeed ; you cannot fail witili that spirit. 
And now, farewell, we have fixed to go home this morning. 
I will give your friendly remembrances to Una — ^but she had 

better not see you " 

" Give me one eznlanation," entreated the youth earnestly, 
*• do you believe the letter to be a trick P What base influence 
is it that you believe would be too strong for me ? " 

" Ask me no more," answered Percival, growing dark again 
with returning passion, and pressing his hand upon his fore- 
head ; " ask me no more : I cannot bear it. Go Back into the 
toils of the fiend who wrote that letter, and you will be ruined 
inevitably. Not will this patron of yours come to your help ; 
be is an unnatural monster — ^his father wss one before him, tor 
he cast out his own child to starve — ^the whole fiunily are un- 
natural. He has cherished you, only with the intent to inflict 
some cruelty upon you, and he has am; instroment in his service. 
J cannot, — I cannot ! " — and with his hand still upon his fore- 
bead in which the veins seemed ready to burst, he roshed out of 
the room. 

Harlow remained almost terror-stricken, but it was only for 
a few seconds. Old Miles appeared with an angiT look, shook 
his head, and ]x>inted to the door; and Wilfred quitted the 
hotel without either of them exchanging a syllable. Having 
regained his lodging^, the young artist sat and ruminated till he 
fefi as if he were m danger of lapsing into insanity, like the 
mysterious being he had just quitted. 

o 2 
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** I must break away from thinking," he said to himself, " and 
act, or I shall go mad." 

For the present he resolved to remain in London, and try to 
work out his way independently ; and immediately took up a 
crayon, and placed himself before the firagment of canvass he 
had bought on the preceding day. 
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IN WHICH *HH HHA& BKHOOn IH THIS HISTOKT HBCim TO SHOW HB& 

fHB ACnOH OF THB BTIC BXACHBS ITS CUHAZ. 



CHAPTEBL 

In whidi tlie Hcf«iiie» m liis trae %iiit of Chtnliy, sets oat on on Bzpoditk» for 
disoovcfinf and l e tu fc iiu g Iwr stnyed and dfaJwi i n w r ed Knigiit. 

It is New Year's ere. There Iias been a grand party at Mr. 
TimoU^ XJpham's, wbere Crookit lias fiirared wHih yixBidtj 
among the goeste, and kept np their good-numonr : neither the 
merdiant nor his dani^iter seeming to be in Teiy ffood spiiita. 
At Mr. Titos Downham's they have also the nsnal nstiyities of 
the season, and tiie partisans of that side are bnsy in tibe draw» 
ing-room: the elders in discussing the ways and means for 
reooTering town inflnenoe, and the yonnger in conversing on 
the lighter affidrs more interesting to themselTes. A group of 
the fairest sorronnd young Algernon Downham ; Maiy&ranger 
is among them. The yoong luies are delighted with Algernon ; 
but they think his cousin Mary only dml and poor spirited. 
Some of the kindest whisper to each other that she is to be 
pitied; and that, no douot, she has an unpleasant sense of 
dependence in the house of her unde ; while others, who are 
envious of her gentle beauty, censure her sadness as a proof of 
her pride ; and say that instead of feeling mortified at uie idea 
of her orphan dependence, she ought to be ffratefully happy 
under suck kind and handsome treatment as uie receives from 
her relatives. 

The light vanities little know bow busily her heart and brain 
have ^been at work since the conversation she had, the day 
before, with her cousin about his parting with Cain Colton under 
the oaik ; of the determination she has formed, since she could 
not persuade Algernon to act ; and how she is now husbanding 
her strength to put her own resolve into action. 

The festive party at Mr. Titus Downham's broke up abo' 
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liouT after midniglit ; and, soon after, every inmate of the house 
had retired to. their wonted places of rest. Mary also went to 
her chamber ; but it was to nut ofi the gay garments she had 
worn for tiie evening, to clotne herself in warmer and plainer 
attire, and to collect together and tie up in a handkerchief 
such few articles for chimge, as she deemed necessary for a 
journey. 

Bv two in the morning she stole softly down stairs, let herself 
out oy the back-door into the garden, which skirted a lane that 
led into liie road to Dreamfield, and had soon reached the oak 
where the two roads branched out. She had learned from her 
cousin that the road to the right led to Oakford ; and she took 
it with a firm heart and a steady foot. 

It was a beautiful, clear, star-light night ; and. Mary thought 
it pleasant travelling, though the air was keen, and frozen snow 
covered the ground. No sense of loneliness did she feel : no 
fears' haunted her. It was not remarkable that she was unmet 
by a single passenger at such a season, and in a part of the 
country where there was no throng either of business or of 
^pulation, except in the town she had left.^ Besides, the fes- 
tivity of the eve had rendered the multitude heavy slumberers 
during the first hours of the New Year. A confidence that sh^ 
was nearing the magnet of her heart, however distant he might 
yet be, gave her strength ; her pure purpose in seeking him« — 
to support him if he were in siclmess or in trouble ; to bring him 
out of the way of error if he had fallen into it, or, as her truth- 
ful spirit confided it would be, to lead him back pure to confiront 
his accusers, and triumph over them— endowed her with un- 
flagging energy, and she bounded over the sixteen miles to 
OaQbra with mcreasing faith in the happy issue of her solitary 
enterprise. 

Muy drew near the little roadside inn as a distant choreh 
dock struck six. There was a light in the upper room towards 
the back of the house, she could see as she approached. It 
moved, and it now shone through the chinks of the window- 
shutters in front, as she stood and gave a gentle knock. 

" Who's there P" asked a girl's voice. 

" I want a breakfast before the coach comes up ; please to let 
me in/' answered Marv. 

" What, a woman mt, on New Year's mom ! Nay, that'U 
never do ! " was the rejoinder ; " we should have bad. luck all 
the year round." 

"But you must let me in ; I have walked all the way from 
Quarrelton, and want refreshment,— besides, it is cold standing 
here." 

" I don't care ; you may walk on, and keep yourself wann» 
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till the ooMsh orertakes you. I dont not let a womaa in first 
on New-Year's mom for as moch as my life's worth ! " 

" Come, come, open the door ; yon shall hare a New-Tear's 
gift." 

" A New-Year's gift !— ^low much P " 

Mary proniised the maiden a shilling ; and there was a qnick 
and more mnsical response. 

" Well, if ye'll keep your word,— but will ye P" 

*' Never fear it ;— only open the door." 

Bolts and bars soon gave way : and Mary and the serrant 
mud smiled, as the one gave and the other received the shining 
bit of silver. 

" Well, it can't be a sign o' bad luck," said Sally, " to begin 
the year so well ! " and the hearty lass spat on the silver token 
" for good luck," as she said. 

Mary's sweet face, glowing witii the keen air and the long 
walk, also pleased Sally, hugelv ; and she busily wiped the dust 
off a chair with her apron, and welcomed Mary to oe seated in 
it while she made a fire, which she boasted she would do, and 
have the kettle boiled too, in a quarter of an hour. Sally kept 
her word, by the help of the bellows ; and forthwith began to 
. spread out a substontial breakfast for herself and the traveller. 

Let it not be supposed that Sally's tongue had lain still while 
she was thus bustling about and blowing. She had the catalogue 
of her own labours and virtues as milkmaid, dairymaid, house- 
maid, ohambermaid, and maid of all work, to run over ; and she 
ran liirough it glibly, too, by frequent practice. Mary did not 
' interrupt ner by Questioning her excellences ; and waited to 
see her settled at me Inreak&t table before putting some par- 
ticular questions to her. 

" Do either your master or mistress get up before the coach 
passes P " asked Mary. 

" Not they, indeed," answered Sally ; " they leave all th' work 
to me : they know I can get through it." 

" I've no doubt of it,' said Mary ; " but it would be lonely 
for you to be so long by yourself in the dark mornings, if pas- 
sengers for the coach didn't bear you company now and then. 
Yet, I suppose you haven't many of them P "^ 

" HardLy one in a week," responded Sally'; " and seldom one 
who has walked all the way ftom Quarrelton, like yourself, — 
though tibiere was one only a few weeks ago." 

" bdeed ! |Do you know his name, and where he went to P " 

" Why, how do you know that it was a young manP " asked 
Sally, looking as keen as a cat when you scratch undei^the 
table, and stepping short in conveying the spoonftd of porridge 
to her mouth. 
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Mary did not answer. She felt that she had betrayed herself 
for want of practice in cunning. But she was in the pij^esenoe 
of a lenient critic. Sally sympathised, for a tender reason, with 
Mso^s blushes. 

" You needn't be afraid o' speaking about it to me," said the 
fioft-hearted maiden ; I know what it is to-— to feel a respect like 
— for a young man, though one isn*t always used kindly by 'em. 
You m^ speak your mind to me." 

And Mary spoke her mind, in the honest and open way that 
was so much more congenial to her nature than a lame attempt 
at cunning, and so far as she thought Sally could comprehend 
her mind. And Sally showed the utmost aesire to be of use to 
her. The young man's name Sally did not know, for he never 
told it ; but she described Cain's features, and his cloak and his 
* portmantle,' all so miphically that Mary was sure the clue for 
finding him — or at kast, the beeinning of it— was now in her 
own hands. Sally also remembered perfectly well that the 
young man took his seat on the box, and mentioned to the coadi-* 
man the place on this side of Warwick that he was goins to ; 
and after a little endeavour she recalled the name of the viUage, 
and told it to Mary. 

" Then he has given over writing to you, I reckon,'* continued 
Sally ; " that's just as I was served. But it's only like youn||r 
men, when they go away into another part — though they're full 
o' promises never to forget one. But there's so many fresh faces, 
you know; and most young men are very changeable. I've 
proved it more than once. But I suppose the letter he gave to 
the man would be for you P He wrote it with a pencil on a bit 
of a leaf he tore out of his pocket-book, for we've seldom any 
writing-paper, or a pen-and-ink i'th' house; and we had 
nought to seal it up with ; and so I gave him a piece o' sugar* 
paper and a string, and he made it up into a parcel — ^you would 
think it a roughisn sort of a love-letter] " 

" Indeed, he never sent such a letter to me," said Mary, who 
had listened to this portion of Sally's prate with very strong 
and uneasy interest, " are you sure " — 

" Sure, bless your soul 1 I remember it as well as if it were 
only yesterday morning. It was such a particular odd sort of a 
thing, you know, that I could not forget it." 

To Mary's inquiries about the appearance of the man to whom 
Cain had given the letter, Sally gave an honest but by no means 
cheering answer. Honest SaJly did not like his looks, or his 
whispermg ; an(^ she remembered, too, that he brought a letter 
for the young man ; and that the young man turned away from 
him to read it ; and that she stole a glance at the young man's 
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fftc6--8he did not like to say that afore— and that she thought 
the letter made the young man look very miea83r. 

" Then he did not write the letter that you tied up in sugar- 
paper till he had read tiie letter which the man brought P" said 
Maiy, tryiQg to get a clear understanding out of Saily s reversed 
stoiy. 

" No, nor until the man had asked him to write it, I think/' 
answered Sally ; " but they whispered so low that I oould hardly 
c&tck a word uiey said— though I'm as quick o' hearing as here 
and there one." 

Mary oould gather no more that seemed useful to her from 
the maiden ; and while Sally, pouring out meantime a hortative 
of condolence, cleared away the breakfast things, Mary sat and 
rumioated on the mysterious facts of that receipt and writing of 
letters, and tiie appearance of that whispering messenger. For 
& moment her heart sank with the fear that there was some ffuilt 
in this mystery ; but she spumed the thought, as base and un- 
worthy, and cxung devotedly to the faith that she would find a 
key to the mystery by perseverance, and that it would throw 
open the proofs of Cam's unsullied honour to the dear view of 
the world. 

The sound of the coach-horn roused Maiy from this reverie 
which had closed her mental ears to Sally's sympathetic prattle, 
and she sprang up with alacrity to resume her journey. 

** Take the shilling back," said Sally, with the tear gathering 
in her eye, "you *re, may be, scarce — and will have need of it." 
Mary shook the honest maiden by the hand, and assured her 
there was no need to return the New Year's gift which she had 
said was so lucky, and it must not be thought of. 

" Then I'll speak a good word for ye to the coachman," said 
SaUy. 

But Sally did more. She whispered to the driver " that the 
young woman was going to the place on this side Warwick, 
where the young man went to a few weeks ago--^him with the 
cloak and the portmantie ; and that the young man was this 
joun^ woman's sweetheart, and the young woman was going in 
searcn of him." 

The coachman secured Mary for his companion on the box, 
wrapped an old great coat about her feet before he drew the 
coach apron over them, folded another of more respectable ap- 
pearance about her shoulders, and — ^in short — took as much care 
of her, and talked as kindly to her, as if she had been his own 
child. Mary was reminded of Jossy Jessop, and told him of it, 
and it gave her pleasure to learn tmit he xnew Jossy well, and 
to hear his hearty commendations of Jossy's manly character, 
and bold declaration that Jossy was a first-rate whip, and could 
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not be beaten b j anj man on ihe xoad, in any part ^ England, 
he did not care who thd man might be. 

But with all hb cheering gossip, the ooachman kept silence 
about what Sally had told hun in whisper. Cain had shown so 
little disposition to talk during his jonmey, that the coachman 
had learned nothing of his character. And as he knew not how 
to cheer the young woman by talking about a knrer he had not 
been able to fathom, the ooachman nerer mentioned the lorer. 
But when they drew up at the little inn where Gain had got 
down, the coachman not only performed the promise he had given 
to Mary to speak kindly for her to the landlady, but he repeated 
Sally's part, and whiapered to the lancUady that he understood 
the young woman was ffoing after her loyer, the young gentle- 
man whom he had set aown there a few weeks ago— the young 
gentleman who asked for a private room. It was not from mis- 
diief, or a want of reticence that the ooachman thus acted. What 
he could not do he thought the shrewd landlady might be able 
to do ; either give the young woman good advice, and persuade 
her to go home again, or a likely diroction f<nr discovering the 
object of her search. 

Mary did not ask for a private room, but the landlady con- 
ducted her to one, very promptly and kindly,-^cast one search- 
ing look at her, witiiout attracting Mary s notice,— and told her 
tea should be sent in immediately. Mary was a little surprised 
when the landlady herself brought in 4he tea, and sat down to 
partake with her. They had not oeen seated many seconds before 
their eyes met, and a mutual sense of recognition began to 
strengthen so fast, that Mary at length said — 

" 1 think — ^pray excuse me if I be wrong—but I think I must 
have seen you somewhere before." 

" And Tm thinking the same," answered the landlady ; " what 
part of the country do you come from P Quarrelton ! " she 
continued, catchinff Mary s answer, " that's not so many miles 
from Sq[uire Femshawe's and Blytiiwiek Hall. — ^Why, I vx>w and 
declare it's little Mary Granger, that used to be ! " 

" Oh, Patty Wickham ! " cried Mary, " I remember you, 
now ! " 

And the landlady accepted Mary's friendly kiss; but told 



Marr she was no longer Patty Wickham, but Mrs. Martha 
Tonuinson, a widow, and mother of a daughter as tall and good- 
looking as Mary's self, though Patty the younger was scarcely 
fourteen— and yet she had been in service a couple of years, for 
all that. 

" And how are your father and mother P " asked Mrs. Martha : 
" and how is the good old squire P Is he still living P He aaoat 
be a great age if he be. Bless me, how well I remember you. 
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now, ihoagli Tou were only a little thing when I left the hall to 
oome'to my father's. I md not expect it woold be so ; but I 
married poor dear Tomlinson a month after ; and then he was 
Boon taken away from me — ^bnt he left me Terr well to do, I'm 
thankfnl!" 

And then followed Mary's tearfnl stoiy of the loss of her 
faiher and mother, and of tne death of the good old sanire, and 
of the changes which had taJcen place at the hall oj which 
Mrs. Martha's old fellow-seryants had all been dispersed. The 
narratiye took up mach time, owing to Mrs. Martna's frequent 
inteijections andnnmerons questionings; and then Maiy had to 
answer the closer inquiry where she had been since her father's 
death ; and the trying question came at last, — ^where was she 
going now, and wnat was the object of her journey P 

But to this Mary only answered by a confused blush, and a 
more confused eyasiye profession that she would like another 
cup of tea. Mrs. Martha was compassionate, and was disposed 
to assist Mary in answering the interesting enquiry, and observed 
that the last time she herself took a cup of tea in thai room, 
it was wilh a young person whom she now could not help 
thinking that she knew, and Mary knew too, at the old squire's. 
Mary's suffused cheek and earnest look told the luidlaay that 
she was understood; and so she, forthwith, went strai^t to 
work, and said,-— 

*' I feel sure it was Gain Colton— -the same whom the squire 
took under his protection, with his good heart, when the boy's 
grandfather, old John, died on the moor ; though I could not, 
for the life of me, call to mind who he was when he was here — 
and he was in such a hurry to get away, that I could not gather 
my memory, or draw it out of him." 

*' Do you know where he has gone P " asked Mary, unable to 
restrain nerself . 

*' I see how it is," answered the landlady ; " now, my dear 
girl, you have neither father nor mother left to giye you advice ; 
and 1 must be plain with you. Have you left your uncle's 
house, without ms knowledge, to go a wild-goose chase after 
this young man P Ah ! it is as I feared," went on Mrs. Martha, 
takixi^ Mary's downcast eyes for an affirmative answer ; " you 
may nave become attached, to young Gain from beiing together — 
though you have not told me now lonff you were companions — 
but take my advice, my dear girl, ana go back again. Leave 
him to go niter them he likes best. He must like them better 
than you, or he would not have left you without telling you 
whither he was going "— 

" You are wrong— you don't know why he went away," 
affirmed Mary, impatient of Mrs. Martha's well-meant ezhorta- 
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tion ; " he has been wronged^-^eTouslv wronj^ed, and driyen 
away — and I must BearcH for him, and bring hun back, that he 
may justify himself." 

The landlady shook her head, bit her lip, and smiled increda- 
lously. 

" 1 shall be like to tell you the truth," she said ; '' though it will 
pain your mind. But it had better be so. The lightest trouble 
IS that which prerents more." 

Mary kept silence, but looked eagerly at her friend, with 
an undefined dread that she was about to hear some disastrooa 
news. Mrs. Martha related that Cain had stated he was going 
to the Hermitage, the retired country seat, a few miles ofi, of a 
gentleman called FerciTal, but had not unfolded his object in 
going thither — ^yet, had confessed that he was acquainted with 
Miss Una, the gentleman's daughter, and had not denied that he 
liked her. 

ry Mary's, heart misgaye her, yet her love was unwilling to 
misgiye. 

" There must be some mistake," she insisted ; ** how could he 
haye become acquainted with such a person, or haye eyer seen 
her P " 

" Nay, he said so himself— though he only confessed to haying 
spent a day and two nights at the Hermitage, a short time 
before. But he had time enough to get smitten, eyen then. I 
only saw poor dear Tomlinson the day I came home ; and we 
were married in a month." 

" It must haye been when he was out on the holiday that he 
told me of," said Mary remembering herself, and not heeding 
Mrs. Martha's charming reyelation of the electric course of her 
own courtship ; " is the young lady famous for music P " 

" The same — ^then I hear he has told you of her ! " 

" He did. But he had formed no attachment for her. He 
said she was a yery plain-looking person, though so clerer. 
And her father was a yery odd sort of gentleman." 

" So he is ; and Miss Una is plain-featured. He spoke 
honestly there. But then, her father is yery rich ; and young 
men haye an eye for money." 

" It is not so with Cain : he's aboye it," declared Mary, indig* 
nantly — and then checked herself, and added, " but I am 
^teml for what you have been saying to me ; for I'm sure your 
intention is good and kind." 

The dialogue was Ions. And since one of the parties in it was 
a genuine descendant of > Eye, in that curiosity formed a large 
ingredient in her chaxtuster. she drew from Mary a com]dete 
history of the cause of Cain s flight ; of the charge laid against 
him by Crookit ; and lastly, of Sally's reyelation about the 



pering meBsenger and the letters. Mn. Martha was not onlj 
a wiBDan of the worid, and dierefore able to gire Marr some 
shrewd guesses as to the TiDany there was in ti£ sending of the 
letter to the inn at Oakfind; bat she also possessed great 
strezigdi and real generosity of charaeta ; and the result of the 
whole confoenoe was, that she avowed her fall approval of Maiy'a 
condoet, and enoooraged Maiy to porsae the errand of lore and 
generosity, with doe caution as well as res<dve. 

The next morning, Mrs. Martha aooompanied Maiy, and 
earned her bundle, two or tiiree miles on the way to the Her- 
mitage: and duly instructed her as to the nearest point of 
entrance into Perdval's grounds. Mrs. Martha observed, too> 
that old Miles Gilson, (whom Mary remembered, bnt somewhat 
dindy, as a servant of old Squire Femshawe's,) might afford 
some information respecting Gam, should Mr. Perdval be unwell, 
or his daughter be nom home. Finally, she extracted the &ct 
from Maiy that five guineas — ^the gift of Mr. Titus, and whic^ 
had been husbanded instead of sprait on dress— constituted her 
entire trayellinf store ; and compelled her to accept a loan of ten 
more ; and macte Maiy promise to write if the journey took up 
more than a few days. 



CHAPTEE n. 

Mazy Gnmger and Una Fercival in company; and the Conaeqaenoes of Mary's 

Visit to the Hennitage be^ to threaten. 

Had not Mary Granger's heart been so trustful, she would have 
been tortured with tiiat lunt of Mrs. Martha about Gain not 
denying a tender interest in Una Percival. A few quahns of 
fear crossed her ; but she would not yield to them. Her delight 
was great that she had succeeded so well hitherto in traomg 
Cain^ route ; and she sped on her ioumey full of faith, not only 
that she would be equally successful at the next step, but that 
her purpose would be fully realized. And then, she thought, 
Cain, whom she now felt she loved deeply, and as no omer 
could love him, would soon acknowledge, if he had not acknow- 
ledged it to himself already, that he could never love any but 
Mary Granger. 

She found the entrance to Percival's grounds easily hj Mrs. 
Martha's direction ; and a walk along a footpath of half a mile 
brought in view the large osIl which Cain had formerly sketehed, 
and a male and female figure on the bench near it. The foot- 
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path which Mary had heen instructed to keep led, she perceired, 
straight towards the persons who were sitting on the bench 3 
and she began to sneenlate, apprehensiyely, wlu> they might be, 
and how she shoula address them, if it were needfiil. Sat Una 
and old Miles rose from the bench, and advanced to meet her, 
and both courteously bade her " Good morning/' Mary returned 
the sidutation, and, naturally addressing herself to Una, asked 
if that were the right patn to Mr. Perciyal's, of the Her- 
mitage. 

" It is," answered Una ; " are yon going thither P My father 
is not at home. Perhaps, if you haye business with him, I can 
giye you an answer." 

Mary instantly knew that she was in the presence of Una ; 
and her embarrassment became so eyident, tnat Una began to 
eye her with some cariosity. The earnestness of her purpose, 
and her perception that promptitude only could secure it, ena- 
bled Mary qoickly to oyercome her diffidence. 

" I wahted to ask after a person who yisited Mr. Fereiyal a 
short time ago," she said. 

" Visited him ! " repeated Una ; " no one has yiBited my father 
yery lately. We only returned from London a few days ago ; 
ana no one has yisited us since." 

" Four weeks ago," said Mary. 

" Four weeks ago !— 'who was it P What person was it that 
you sajr yisited my father P " 

" His name was — Canute Colton," answered Mary, with only 
just sufficient presence of mind to ayoid uttering the word 
" Cain," and feelinjB^ it yery difficult to answer, now Una's eyes 
looked so penetratiye. 

" There nas been no such person at the Hermitage, — at least 
not that I eyer heard of," returned Una, with a face quite 
relieyed ; " you most be under some mistake." 

" Indeed, I am not mistaken ; he has been here twice," 
affirmed Mary ; and feeling that she must not trifle, but most 
urge her search in. the most earnest maimer, howeyer strange 
her earnestness mifht seem in the eyes of others, she added, " I 
had the account <h his first yisit mnn his own mouth, and of 
your singing and playing on the organ, and of his oonyenation 
with you." 

" what ! Wilfred Harlow P-^but yon called him br another 
name. Who are you P — ^and what dia you call him P " aemanded 
Una, and laid her hand on Mary's arm. 

The action was quick and impetuous, yet could scarcely be 
called yiolent. But Una's eyes were now so searching, that 
Mary avoided their scrutiny, and for a few moments felt like a 
gmlty thing, while she stammered— 
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« X-*I called him— Canute Colton. That — ^that is the person 
— ^I am seeking." 

" But I know no one by that name. Is it a yoxing artist that 
you are in search oi? " 

*' Yes ; he is fcmd of jyinting and drawing." 

" And has fled from QnarreUon cm aeoonnt of— of trouble ? " 

" Yes, ves ! Oh, tell me where he is ! Do you know P " 

'* I do know," answered Una, takine her liand from Mary's 
ann, and gasing at the excited girl, ^ose expectant eagerness 
had dissipi^d all weaker feeling ; " but who are you r You 
are not his sister, for he told me he had none," she went on, 
since Mary did not at once reply, being too sensible of the pecu- 
liarity of ner situation, now she stood before Una ; ** and you 
cannot be Miss Upham, Uie daughter of his patron, whom he 
spoke of." 

" No, no ; we were playmates when children, and — and I am 
his friend," replied Mary, summoning her wits and courage, 
" and I want to find him, that I may brmg him back to Quarrel- 
ton to clear himself of the vile charge which is laid against 
him. I know he is innocent, and I want him to 'establish his 
honour." 

Una could not doubt that this chiyalrous profession on the 
part of Mary was truthful ; but she was instinctiTely certain of 
the tender motire which alone could prompt such chiyalry. 
Una's nature was really eenereus. That temporary desertion 
of her father was but an aberration from the i>ath of duty ; and 
it would haye ended m repentance and a ret^im to her father, 
had he not found her. Her nature was generous, and she felt 
that the stranger girl's conduct was deroted and noble; but 
she was displetued with it, and disquieted. For the first time 
she was sensible that a tender mterest existed in her own heart 
towards this Wilfred Harlow or Canute Colton* So long as the 
question was only put by her father, she could conscientiously 
answer "No," because she answered the question by asking 
herself whether she loyed man or music ; and her imagination, 
understanding, passion, all were so wound, Uent, and Imit toge- 
ther in worship of music, and deyotion to it, that she could not 
think sheloyea man. Cain's rapt admiration of music, and his 
intellectual conversation and appreciaticn of it, had attracted 
her ; but that his attraeticm for her was more thim that of intellec- 
tuality, or that it was more than friendship that made his society 
agreeable, she did not know ; she had no suspicion of it. 

But now Una saw that another woman — and a beautiful 
waman — loved him ; she was jealous, and could not resist the 
wiflk to thwart this intiruder. Una was weighing in her mind 
whether to act haughtily, and tell Mary that the professed search 
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was unseemly in a joung woman, or whether, since she felt she 
could hardly assume haughtiness towards one who looked so 
gentle and truthful, she should attempt to turn Mary back from 
Ihe journey by persuasion, when old Miles — ^the changes of whose 
face during the dialofi^ie, and in their own excited interest in 
each other, had not been noted either by Mary or Una — said, 
with a voice which was quiet only because he exercised great 
restraint over himself,— 

'* Miss Una has not told you where to find the young gentle* 
man; but, of course, she will do so, since your object is so- 
praiseworthy ; " and then, turning to Una, he added, " jrou had 
oetter give the young woman his address, as she will, most 
likely, wish to get on to Stratford, and take the coach to 
London, that she may recover her ^end as quicUy as pos- 
sible." 

Una wished old Miles one hundred miles off at that moment. 
She dare not now refuse to give Mary the direction for finding- 
the young artist ; but she sought to find some cause for delaying 
Mary's prosecution of the journey. 

" is it not too late for the coach to-day P— or would it not be- 
too late by the time that any one could walk to Stratford P " she 
asked. 

Old Miles was obliged to confess that it was alreadr too late- 
for that day ; but stated that the coach left Stratford at eight 
the next morning. 

" Then let me beg of you to favour me with your company at 
the Hermitage to-day," she said to Mary, " and Miles, I am 
sure, will take a pleasure in driving you over to Stratford early 
enough to take the coach to-morrow.' 

" ^uiat I will, very cheerfully," answered Miles ; and, remark- 
ing that he wished to look at one of the fences higher up in the= 
grounds, and would be at the Hermitiu^e by dinner-time, the old 
man hurried away, and left Una with Mary. 

The latter part of the conversation had been so rapid between 
Miles and Una, that Mary, with all her impetuous desire to 
arrive at the place where she should find Cain, could not express 
it, and her unwillingness to be delayed even for an hour, till 
Miles had hurried out of hearing. Una, from an intense wish 
to know more of Wilfred Harlow's Mend, urged Mary to 
consider that to |walk on at ! once to Stratford would be a 
mere waste of strength, and taking the little bundle from her 
hand with a smile, winningly insisted on having her company 
for the day. 

" Besfdes," said Una, " I wish to talk with you about your 
friend ; and I also may be able to give you some information 
respecting him that may be useful to you,— for I saw him aJmost 
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erefy- dar f<n* more than a fortnight duiiiig 1^16 tune I was in 
London. 

'* Then he has been there so Ion? P " 

" I win tell yon all about it, — omj come along with me to the 
Hermitage, xon wiH not gain tmie by feftufaig me. Miles 
will not ndl of his word. He is snre to convey yon away early 
in the morning." 

And BO Mary gelded, and they proceeded together to Perci- 
yal's mansion. On the way thither, and for some time after they 
reached the house, Una endeayoored totom the conyersation on 
tibe beauty of the grounds, the situation of the dweUine, or on 
any genenl topic, thinking mefmwhile to win time for forming 
some plan whereby the stranger might be turned from her 
loumey ; but the ungenerous thought soon faded. Before they 
nad been two hours together, Una, who had never had a bosom 
friend of her own sex, felt that she could have given the world, 
had it been in her possession, to have a sister like Mary Granger. 
And she would passionately have expressed so much, had not the 
stirrings of her own jealous love for Wilfred Harlow prevented 
her. 

How arfiessly this gende stranger girl told }ier own history— 
so happy in ihe beginning, and of late so sorrowful ; and now 
confidingly she uttered all the attadiment she felt for Cain, now 
there was one who listened with apparent interest and sym- 
pathy ! Mary had no knowledge of tirt, but she admired pictinres, 
and ner face flowed wilh brautiM expression while she listened 
to Una's singing and Ihe grand chords of the organ. But it was 
when the object of her seardi was mentioned diat Mary's face 
had most interest for Una, and especially when Una described 
Cain's agitation on the receipt oi that detestable letter just 
before Una left London. 

*' Why did he not write immediate to Mr. Upham— or leave 
London at once forQuarrelton, and put his accusers to shame P" 
cried Mary, with earnest eyes : " I wonder that he did not dQ/ 
either one or the other ! " 

"My father advised him to do neither," replied t?na; " and 
I wish my father were at home that you might hear the reasons 
from himsdf ; but he has gone out for several days, and, I fear, 
it vrould not be possible -to persuade you to stay with me till he 
oomes home." 

** I cannot do so— nor would I have stayed at all, had you not 
pttMBnsed me that I rixould be at Stratford to-morrow early 
enoagh." 

*' The inromise shall be kept, do not fear it. I wish I were 
able to grre you my fatiier's reasons for advising your friend 
neither to write to Quarrelton nor to return thither, but I can- 
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not ; he refused to give them to me, and only assured me that 
they were weighty, and he believed they would be esteemed bo 
by the party to whom he gave them." 

*' I cannot imagine what they could he" perseyered Mary ; 
" did you not say that Gain, when he fbrst showed you the letter 
expressed himself resolyed to leave London that night, and " — 

" I beg pardon, you called him ' Cain,' just now ; I thought 
you named Wilfred Harlow, as he called himself while here and 
m London, Canute Colton." 

" I ought to have called him Canute," said Mary, blushing 
deeply, and feeling vexed with herself for not being able always 
to avoid uttering me name so familiar to her &om childhood. 

" But is his real name Cain P I must do you the justice to say- 
that you seem incapable of disguise ; I am convinced you would 
fail in it if you were to try it ; put what is the meaning of all this 
mystery on the] part of your friend P If there were cause for 
disguise when he fled to London, I cannot see why he should 
have given himself a false name when my father flrst invited 
him here." 

" Not can I assign any reason that he could have for doins ao, 
except his dislike of the dreadful name by which he was oap* 
tized. • Yet he might as well have called himself Canute when 
he first came here ; I thought he had done so." 

'' Your unconnected reply makes me more desirous of havine 
a better. You seem to signify that he was baptized ' Cain/ and 
the name is dreadful enough in its associations, but how came 
his parents to give him such a name in baptism P" 

Tne question led to the narrative which Mary had formerly 

given to Charlotte Upham ; and Una, prepossessed as she was in 
ain's favour, declared, when she had heard the shuddering 
story throughout, that she did not wonder the subject of it 
should assume any name rather than that which, by the very 
sound of it, must ^Jl up not only such unpleasant recollections 
of the past, but the remembrance of such a horrible prophecy 
for fulmment in the friture. 

The day and evening were spent by Mary and Una chiefly in 
rehearsing and listening to these revelations about Cain. ; and 
the^ parted, late at night, with an assurance of mutual regard, 
which Una was resolved she would strive to preserve for one 
who was so worthy of aflection. But Mary loved the yonng 
artist, and perhaps was loved by him in return — ^and yet Una 
had not dared to ask Mary if it were not so— though she longed 
to do it. How different it was with Mary ! She had foreottea 
Mrs. Martha's hints, and, with entire trust in Cain's neart, 
believed he never could love any but the little Mary who had 
loved him all her life. 
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Long before daylight Mmrj was seated in the giff. beside old 
Miles, and thejr were on thnr way to Stntfbrd. T^e old man 
seemed so leserred thai it was with some timiditj Maiy asked 
him if he did not reoollect her. He sffMsted sorprise at the 
question ; but affected it no longer when Msir told him that 
Mrs IVfsrtha, his old feUow-serrant at Sgnire i^n^shawe's, had 
forewarned her she woold see him at the Hennitsge. 

" Then it was she who directed yon to come to the Hennitaee,** 
said Miles, qtiickly : " I hope yon did not tell Miss PerciTal 
that you knew me." 

"Ididnot We had so much to tslk about." 

" About Gain, I suppose. I hope you did not tell Itfjss Una 
his light name P" 

" 1 could not help it — it escaped me unawares." 

" And did jou tell her Cain's real history P" 

*' Yes." Mazy had scarcely answered, when Miles uttered a 
groan and an exclamation that reaUy fiightened her, and he 
droFe on in silence for some time. 

" My poor child," he said at last, "you cannot help what you 
hare done. Excuse my behaviour ! When you r^idi Londfon, 
get Cain Colton back with you to Quarrelton as soon as ever 
you can." 

" But what hsrm have I done by telling Miss Fercival the 
truth about Cain P" 

" I hope to prevent the harm when I get back," said dd 
Miles. 

But it was not to be so. The old man saw Mary safe on the 
coach, saw it depart, and turned to go back; but before he 
reached the extremiiy of the town, he caused the horse to 
stumble by trying to nasten the animal, was thrown out of the 
gie, and was taken up senseless. 

Perciyal, meantime, with the caprice that was so habitual 
with him, returned suddenly to the Hermitage ; and, over the 
breakfast table with his daughter, received from her the account 
of Mary Granger's visit, and listened to so muck of Una's recapi- 
tulation or Cam Colton's true history as caused him to ruE^ out 
wildly into the grounds, and wander insanely amidst the snow 
for hours. 

* ,*n.. *...»• • • • ^ u * 
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CHAPTEE m. 

A Meetixss: of J07 suddenly turned to 9oxtaw.^Hagf*B Pleadings with Cain are 
un8uooeB8ftil.^The Strength of her Spirit made manifieBt. 

About noon of the day succeeding that on which Mary Grangeir 
left Str^tford-on-Ayon, our hero, on returning elate firom the 
shop of a picture-dealer, to whom he had disposed of a new 
sketch at what he regarded as a good price, was surprised to 
learzi &om his landlady that there was a young woman waitin^^ 
for him in his room uDrtairs. ^ 

" A young woman ! " he repeated. 

" Yes ; a young person firom the country, I imagine," said the 
landlady ; " she says she knows you yeiy well, and insisted on 
going up to wait for you tiU you came in. ' 

" Is it the young lady who called to ask for me that night, 
about a week ago?" he asked, thinking the act was chairac- 
teristic of Una, and that she must thus suddenly have returned 
to London. 

" No. it is a stranger," answered the landlady, and tomed to 
go mto her own room. 

He sprane up the stairs with but one conjecture as to who his 
visitor ooula be, and found it realized. 

" Oh, Cain, I have found you at last!" cried Mary; " get 
ready, and ^o back with me, direcUy !*' 

She was m his arms in a moment. But when he answered, 
" Go back with you, Mary ! — ^what, to Quarrelton P I cannot," 
she shrunk from him. 

** I cannot," he repeated ; " I can nerer go back to 
Quarrelton!" 

His look was wild and haggard, and, combining her impres- 
sion firom his jaded and unhappy appearance wim his answer, 
the thooght smote her for the mstant that he was guilty, and 
she burst into bitter ^ef, and hid her face with her lumds, as if 
she dare no.longer lo% at him. With her disappointment a sense 
of having pursued an unmaidenlike errand, and of the severity 
with whicn others would condemn her for it, rushed on her 
mind, and her misery on her own account and Cain's was over- 
whelming. Cain besought and entreated, but she did not hear 
or understand him. He seated her in a chair, for she seemed 
helpless in her grief, and he still endeavoured to hush her sobs 
and stifled cries. 
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"Mary— dear Mary!" he said; "do not distraet jimnelf 
and me. I am half mad already ! Let me see jou quiet, and 
then hear me/' 

" No, I must leave you, and never see yon more. Gain ! " she 
cried ; " oh, I did not think it oonld he true ! " 

" Tnie I You do not think that I am guilty of that vile 
charge P" exdahned Cain, springing back from ner chair, and 
standing erect with an air ot inexpressible defiance. 

" Oh, no, no, dear, Cain ! not if all the world said it, wonld I 
now beUeve it ! " she replied, her face becoming as radiant as the 
sun when it suddenly shoots forth from behmd a mountain of 
black doud ; " then you will go back with me P " w 

Cain shook his head, and the dark doud again came ove^ 
Mary's mind and face. 

" Ko ! " she said, with bewilderment ; " but you must» Cain. 
You cannot think of doinff otherwise. You must justsfy your- 
self to Mr. Upham. And now can you live here in concealment, 
bearing a charge of dishonour P" 

The appeal went to the centre of his brain, and he writhed 
under the shock ; but the warnings of Ferdyal came back on 
his memory, and his own reasonings and disgust at the thought 
of going back to Quarrelton returned. 

"Why do you not answer me, CainP" demanded Maiy, 
amased at his silence, ai&d the painful agitation she saw he was 
undergoing. 

" I cannot answer vou at once, Mary,'* he struggled to say ; 
" it wonld take hours. 

" Hours 1 it surely does not require a minute's consideration 
to see that you ought to dear yourself of this base chaiee." 

" If you will hear what I haye to sajr, Mary, I wiU telfit you ; 
but if you judge me thus unkindly without hearing me, I shall 
neyer belieye in the real kindness of any human being so long 
as I liye." 

" Oh, Cain, I am not unkind if you knew all ; but how could 
I be your true friend, if I advised you to live here with a dis- 
honoured character, hiding yourself as if you deserved it, and 
were afrwid to meet your accusers P" 

" Mary, I have had so many advisers, and have, undergone so 
mudi harassment by taking their advice, that I am almost at 
my wit's end. If you will calmly talk over my difficulties with 
me, I will take bsij course that you point out, should you con- 
vince me that it is the right one. If nothing but this base 
charge were in the way of my goin^ back to Quarrelton, I would 
not hesitate to return with you this hour. When you know all, 
you will not wonder that I refuse to go with you without ftirther 
consideration." 
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There must, surely, be something that needed consideration, 
Mary began to think, or one who lay nnder so heinous a charge, 
and was so guiltless, would not hesitate to face his false accusen. 
Love helped the plea for a Aill hearing ; and Mary consented to 
hear, but requested that it might be £rthwith. 

Cain promised Mary that there should be no more delay than 
was absolutely necessary ; but reminded her that she must need 
refreshment, having .drawn from her the fact that she had beeik 
wandering about liondon some hours from misdirection, or mis- 
understanding, and had tasted no food during the day. Whil^ 
he went out to order their^ meal, Mary consented to be intro- 
duced more formally to the landlady, opened her bundle, and 
Mnhde her unassuming toilette, and also arranged with the land- 
lady to ensure her a temporary lod^g in a neighbouring court, 
judging it impossible, now, to quit London before the morrow. 

Gniroughout the remainder of the day, and far into the eyen- 
ing, Cain and Mary anxiously prolonged their conversation. A, 
twofold summary of it wiU suffice. 

Cain Colton learned from Mary that Crookit had first charged 
him with secreting the receipt of the three hundred pounds 
said to have been paid him by Femshawe ; that Femshawe had 
produced the pretended receipt, entrusted it to Crookit to show 
to Mr. Timothj; and that Mr. Timothy had apologised to 
Femshawe, havmg sent Miss Charlotte 'as tne messenger. That 
Mary had learnt tul this of Charlotte, and had vehemently pro- 
tested the base charge was false. That her interview with 
Charlotte had taken place at Mr. Timothy's house, whither she 
had been conducted by Jossy Jessop ; but that she had had 
several interviews with Charlotte before, which had been brought 
about by her cousin, younj^ Algernon Downham. That Algernon 
was Charlotte's secret but laithral betrothed lover, having become 
acquainted with her in Italy, at least two years before either 
returned to Quarrelton. That Algernon had met Charlotte, 
by appointment, immediately after oidding Cain farewell, and 
had acquainted her with Cain's flight ; that Charlotte had con- 
trived to get Jossy and Phoebe to confess that they had helped 
Cain to escape, and that Mr. Timothy had only mildly censored 
them, and by his daughter's persuasion had reg^urded Cain's 
flight favourably, until Crookit presented the fatal receipt, which 
hf^ plim^ed Mr. Timothy into deep affliction. T^t Crookit 
was now m high favour with Mr. Timothy ; that Femshawe 
was a visitor at Mr. Timothy's; and that Charlotte already 
perceived both Femshawe and Crookit had rival designs of 
secunng her for a wife. That Charlotte was compelfed to 
practise a very shrewd and watchful policy towards the design- 
ing rivals, especially as her father's mind was so much shaken 
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that she ^could not. until he should recover, fully explain her 
Bituation to him. That the false alarm about the youns^ fiddler 
had died away, the pretender beinff, long ago, out of the hospital, 
and at his fiddlinc^ again. That the people of Quarrelton were 
in possession of the f aLse fact of the robbery, though not of the 
details; that Algernon said the report Had taken the most 
monstrous shapes, sudi as that the robbery extended to a thou- 
sand pounds, or more ; but that FemsfaAwe's name was not 
mixed up with these wild rumours. 

Such was the sum of Mary's communications to Cain, relative 
to others* ; but she also gave him an account of her own motives 
in making the journey in search of him, and of what had befedlen 
lier on the way. She had striven, she said, when Algernon had 
given her the particulars of his last interview wim Cain, to 
persuade him to commence a search ; but he had refused — and 
though neither he nor Charlotte said so, yet they both evidently 
inclined to the belief that Cain was guiity, and l>oth endeavoured 
to persuade her to give up Cain to nis fate ; but that she could 
not, and had secretly got away in the ni^ht and walked to 
OaJsford ; had extracted the facts of the whispering messenger 
bringing and receiving letters from the maid- at the little inn ; 
and had then journeyed by coach to the place where Cain had 
passed the second night. Mary then recalled Mrs. Martha to 
Cain's recollection, and rehearsed how Mrs. Martha remembered 
Cain, had told her of Cain's visit to the Hermitage, and assigned 
a reason for it, which made Cain blush when Mary recounted 
it. Mrs. Martha was also shown to have, at first, tried to 
persuade Mary to go back ; but to have approved of Mary's 
errand when sne had considered it more maturely ; and to have 
very kindly forced a loan of money upon Mary at parting. Her 
meeting with Una and old Miles Grilson was then described by 
Mary, and her visit to the Hermitage, where she learnt from 
Una that Percival, by reasons unknown to his daughter, had 
persuaded Cain to remain in London. Mary, lastly, described 
her journey to Stratford with old Miles, and how he had ex- 
pressed his hope so anxiously, that she had not told Cain's real 
name and history to Una; and ended by relating how' the old 
man groaned, and afterwards said he must hasten back, and try 
to prevent the harm Mary mi^ht cause, by the revelation she 
had made to Una respecting Cam. 

With what strange alternations of thought and feeling Cain 
Colton received Mary's narrative, the reader may easily imagine. 
Again and again he interrupted her by some exclamation of 
wonder, of indignation, and sometimes of pleasure and gratifica- 
tion. There were questionings, too, and exchanges of conjec- 
ture and opinion, as to the conduct of some of the personages in 
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Mary's story. The dramatic effect of these must also be left to 
the reader's imagination ; and we must attend to the second 
part of what we ventured, somewhat in fonaalistiG. mode, to 
term a summary of the conyeraatioQ of Cain and Mary. 

Mary Granger, in turn, learned fiK»n Cain that he anew him- 
self to be the child of Mr. Timothy's sister, and had often 
sap{K)Bed that Mr. Timothy must know it, and had therefore 
bemended him so mnnificentlY as it seemed to the world — 
though, in i^eali^, Mr. Timotny was barely rendering him an 
act of justice. The way he came to this Imowledge, by over- 
bearing the dialogue of Job and Dorothy, was related by Cun ; 
and ^also how he had learned that Joesy had taken his mother 
from Oldstock's house, when she went to her ruin at Blythe- 
wick. How miserable he had felt on his return to Mr. Upham's 
after the holiday, and. the imeaainess he had felt at the Hermit- 
age under the obserrant eye of old Miles Grilson, he next 
oescnbed. But now Cain's excitement grew till he trembled, 
and] Mary's apprehensiTe fear became nearly as great as his 
own. That picture at the Hermitage! — ^his mother? — ^yes: it 
must be the likeness of his mother ! The fearful truth flashed 
on him, at last ! Perciyal was none other than Abel Brundrell. 
It must be so. He had taken that striking likeness of Cain's 
mother, before her marriage; and, while a riyal for her affec- 
tions, of Andrew Colton, Cain's father. Bid not the woman in the 
holt say, that Brundrell '' went away on his painting business P '* 
And Peroival had a knowledge of the doomied name, and felt 
the power of it — ^like himself! Most likely, PerciTal's dread of 
it had been steengthened when he was over at Blythewiek to 
bury his mother, uid had learned that old Eleanor had died 
charging the boy, Cain Colton, with murdering her. FeraTal'a 
fits of .insanity' were thus accounted for — and did he not even 
exclaim while in one of them, " The Avenger of Blood is eome P" 
Old Miles, Cain now discerned dearly, nrnd. recognised him on 
his first visit to the Hermitage; and knowing the dreadful 
effect a like discovery would Imve on the mind of Pereival, 
had striven to get him out of the house. But now Una was 
in possession of Cain's real history, Miles's dread would be 
increased that Perdval would come* to the knowledge of who 
his visitor, Wilfired Harlow, was ; and it mieht madden Per- 
cival outright, with the fear that Ids doom womd come. 

That feeling of my^stery, too, which hung about him while 
in the Hermitage, Cain now regarded as no su^rstition ; but 
a proof of the truth that liiere were n^stic spiritual warnings 

f'Ten to men. And when he came to relate the oonduot of 
erdval in London, and what persuasion Percival had employed 
to dissuade him firom retummg to Quazrdton, both himself 
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aaik looB Ikienor were more deeply aad tmeasUy assmed of 
Ferciyal*s identity with Abel BnmdreU. The UpJiamB wcte ul 
QBBaitiii^ family, Pereiral had said : and the elder TTpham had 
caet out an only daughter to starye. And Perdyal had not 
said this as an uninterested person would haye saidit ; Inift 
wi^wild agitation that deyeloped his own near interest in the 
person east oat. 

Then the abominable letter— Ferciyal had taken it in his 
hand, had read it, and affirmed that he knew the disguised 
wxifeing, and warned Cain not to put himself in the diaSoibeal 
power of the writer, by retoming to Qoarrelton. Of oonrse, all 
the letters, and the whispering messenger, had been despatched 
by the same 'dai^eroos agent. He oonld be none other than 
Crookit who had first made the yile charge against Cain to 
Mr. Timothy ; for Peroiyal had asked w£o was about Mr. 
Timothy, and Cain had mentioned Crookit's name with others ; 
and Perdyal became the more affirmatiye when the names were 
mentioned. 

Suddenly, Cain remembered Algernon Downham's alarm, 
while they stood under the oak, near the hedffe, at the " low 
laugh " which Cain had not heard. The lau^ could only be 
Grw>kit*s ; it was like his nature ; and he had hired the whis* 
pering messenger, and transacted all this yiUany. But, how 
to account for Ternshawe's receipt P How could Crookit haye 
managed to bring a stranger into his deyilish scheme? But 
were Crookit and f'emshawe strangers to each oaher P Crookit 
had trayeUed : Cain was sure of t£it from those conyersations 
with Charlotte; and Crookit might haye known Fenishawe 
abaroad. But would a man in Fenishawe's station be likely to 
join Crookit in a scheme so yile P 

Mary answer^ that young Squire Femahawe, who had 
brokeoi the hearts of her father and mother, was capable of 
any mean yitlany. And Cain rejoined that he belieyed it from 
the yery face of the man, ana from the antipathy he felt 
towards Eemshawe as his fellow-trayeller on the coach : it was 
the game kind of warning impreesion he had always had from 
Crookit's face. 

The rest of Cain's narratiye, as it only related to his acquaint- 
aaoe with Una in London, and ended with the declaration that 
he had no tender attachment towards the young lady, and that 
her father knew it, and had owned that Una denied any tender 
attachment on her part, seryed to relieye Mary, instead of 
increasing her inquietude. 

But now came the decisiye question again : " Would not 
Cain return to-morrow to Quarrelton, dare the accuser or 
accusers to meet him, and, at whateyer risk, struggle till 
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had unraTelled their wicked' weh, confomided them, and cleared 
himself of imputed crime P " 

No: he ETOwed that he could not take the trouble, from 
sheer disgust. He would not, even if he could clear himself 
without trouble, return to experience the feeling of uncertainty 
and degradation he had formerly experienced. And proudly, 
he showed Mary five gold pieces which he had that day receired 
for his sketch ; and dedared he would remain and support him- 
self by art, to which he was devoted, and would let his foes 
rerel, if they were able, in the success of their vile plot against 
him. And Mary must'; remain, and they would be happy in 
spite of the wickedness there was in the world. There needed 
no plainer confession of her love than she had already made by 
her conduct ; and he felt, now, that he had always loved her. 
8he alone could make him happy ; and she must be his own 
true wife. 

Mary heard that last outburst calmly, but her grave and 
sorrowful look shook the lover's confidence even before she 
answered. 

*' What, Cain ! the wife of a man labourinir under dishonour, 
and who can sit down under it, and try to be content ! " she 
replied ; " I cannot disguise it, from either myself or you, that 
my happiness is bound up in you. I would welcome poverty, 
hardship, or suffering, in union with you — or for you — ^if you 
had cleared yourself of this false stain. But I could not 
reverence you, if you retained it, from cowardice or careless- 
ness ; and I must reverence you, to love you. We part, for 
ever, Cain, unless you consent to go back to Quarrelton 1 " 

The tears streamed down her pale cheeks, and she shook with 
the tempest of the heart ; but she seemed otherwise calm— and 
Cain was so much smitten with disappointment, as well as 
overawed bv the dignity she manifested — so new and unex- 
pected in tne gentle little Mary of his childhood that he sat 
awhile speechless. And when he attempted to renew his 
reasonings, and urged for further consideration, she would 
only consent to give him a promise that she would hear his 
final determination the next morning. She rose to prepare for 
retiring to her lodging ; and Cain accompanied her to the door ; 
but a pressure of the hand was aU the pledge of affection she 
would either give or receive, when he parted with her there. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

Mary, after many Straggles, about to leave our Hero to his Fate.'^llie Bar to 
her Steps, and a hasty Concluaion of the Seventh Book. 

Mabt GBANaxB did not; leave London the next day, nor the daj 
after. Cain Colton*s objections against returning to Qoarrelton, 
remained ; and yet they often seemed, so Mary thought, on the 
point of (giving way, under the force of her appeals. She was 
thus induced to prolong her stay with the hope that at the next 
interview, his mmd might be fully made up.to go back and brave 
all the machinations of his enemies. But on the third morning, 
his aversion to her pleading was expressed so bitterly and de- 
cidedly, that she cut short her early visit, went back to her 
lodging and wrote a letter to Mrs. Martha, avowing her intent 
to leave London, with or without Cain, the next morning. 

She had never ^nritten home— that is to say^ to her Uncle 
Downham or her Cousin Algernon ; she knew not how to do it, 
and always put the thought of it away as an irksome duty ; yet 
it was a dufy, she knew ; and now she had sealed up her letter 
for Mrs. Martha, and was about to take it to the post-office, she 
lialtod to consider whether it would not be better to write also 
to Quarrelton ; it might prepare her way and subji^ct her to less 
censure, than she would omerwise receive ; for there would be 
censure : censure P — ^there might be a repulse ! Was it ever 
heard of before, that a reputable young woman should go after a 
young man, in the way that she had done P stealthily departing 
from the home which had so generously been opened for an 
orphan, and where her uncle and aunt had treated her with all 
the indulgent tenderness of a father and mother, and Algernon 
had behaved to her as kindly as if she had been his own sister ? 

Besides, the Downhams had their high family pride ; and it 
would be held disgraceful in their eyes, and a dark reflection on 
their house that one pertaining to it should have gone after a 
criminal---sinoe a cnminal Cain was, in their view, and would 
remain, if he did not return and clear himself. Who would 
hear her defence with favour, when she returned and rendered 
her account of the joumev made in quest of one who was either 
guilty, or content to remam in his imputed dishonour P 

No; she had better leave it all to personal explanation, painftil 
as that would be to herself, and trust to the paternal heart of 
her uncle to forgive it all. The family loved her, and must be 
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distressed on her account, and they would be more distressed by 
her delay ; but she coidd not write ; she woidd so direct home 
on the morrow. And Mary hastened away with the letter and 
then returned to Cain, gathering up all the strength of her heart 
to tell him she had come for the final parley, and he must either 
gdye her his faithful pledge to go back to Quarrelton with her on 
tiie morrow, or she would go back without him. 

Mary did tell him so ; but the parley was lon^ ; and when he 
accompanied her to the door of her lodging at mght, her resola- 
tion gaye way to his entreaties for anomer day's delay. 

A week elapsed ; and Mary found it harder than eyer to say 
"*' farewell ; " tor now she haa reyiewed her own difficulties so 
often aAd so thoroughly, that she regarded herself as a trans- 
gressor against whose return to Quarrelton there were almost as 
strong bus as to Cain's. She was really a criminal herself; her 
uncle and aunt, Algernon and Charlotte, would alike deem her 
to be one ; and the busy-tongued, censorious world of Quarrel- 
ton would — she started to think — very likely appl^ to her the 
name of an abandoned woman, eyen if sne gaye the simplest and 
most veracious account of her journey on her return. She was 
terrified now, not only at the thought of goius back to Quarrel- 
ton, but at the idea that she remained in iLondon. 

What if she were to be sought for and found, and then re- 
proached and badged with a name [of shame P Pure as she felt 
her purpose had been, her journey was so rash and blameful, 
that Mary was now ashamed of herself for making it. And 
then a stdl more tormentmg thought arose — what could Cain 
really thhik of her, if she continued to stay P He knew she was 
a transgressor, though he had always soothed her, and turned 
the conversation when she poured out the misffivings of her 
heart to him, as to her own impropriety and what me Downhams 
would think of her. But, if sne contmued thus to transgress, 
how could she sermonize Cain on his want of resolution, and his 
moral cowardice and littleness in not determining to arise and 
clear himself of dishonour P 

During all this time it was but a deceptiye oonsolation that 
Cain reoeiyed firom his interviews with Mary and the sense of 
her loved presence. In his solitary seasons, and through sleep- 
less hours of his nights, he was tossing to and fro in his mind, 
with the goading feeling of undeserved disgrace, with the accu- 
mulated weight of fear and dread forebodings of greater evil to 
arise both from his supposed enemy Crookit, and from Percival ; 
with uneasiness about Mary, and with the wish to clear up the 
mystery of his birth, insomuch that he often felt existence a 
burthen, and scarcely shrunk fiN>m pronouncing it a curse. 

He had glimpses of a better state of mind when all seemed 
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clear and easy to him ; and he longed for the morning light that 
he might rue and tell Mary they would depart at onoe and go 
to Qnarrelton, whether he mif ht triumph there or only meet 
deeper disgrace. But either a last unhealthy slmnher dissipated 
his resolves by grim, tormenting dreams, nlled wiili abhorrent 
shapes, old and new, and which haunted him with superstitious 
power when he woke, or his fevered resolve cooled down with 
the momin£[ fftej lightand the chill hour that intervened before 
Mary's earfieat visit. 

Along letter of reproof firom Mrs. Martha, at length roused 
Mary from the torpid despondency into which she was sinking. 
She glowed with hot shame is she read the first page; and 
when she reached the second, there was a proposal that made 
her heart leap, for it suggested a practical way to lessen the 
terror of returning at once to Quarrelton, and yet to escape 
from her m^esent questionable position, ll^. Martha, entering 
into all Mary's dread of a severe reception from her uncle, 
besought her to come and make her finend's house a refuge 
until some correspondence could be had with her uncle. The 
tone of the correspondence Mrs. Martha, as a woman of ex- 
perience, proposed herself to dictate, and thought she could 
bring it to a good issue. But if she could not, she assured 
Mary that the orphan niece whom Mr. Titus Downham might 
disown, should nnd a welcome asylum with Mrs. Martha 
Tomlinson. 

This letter did more than rouse Mary temporarily, its whole 
contents sank deep into her heart and understanding, and con- 
vinced her that if she meant to shun ruin and life-long misery, 
there was now a patii open and the means offered for help ; but 
that if she delayed, it might soon be too late. 

MaiT entered Cain's studio the hour after reading that letter, 
and weighing its contents, with a decision that she Ihought could 
not be shaken. Cain was soon informed of all that Mrs. Martha 
reasoned against and condemned in Mary's conduct, and of all 
that she offered ; and Hhen Mary firmly declared her resolution 
to take her friend's offer and advice, and told Cain she would 
leave bim the next morning, unless he would also decide to go 
back to Quarrelton. 

And again she essayed her old appeal to his sense of honour ; 
but, although he smarted under it, he resisted it ; and once more 
called up afi the ghosts of his terrors and disgusts, and paradea 
them before Mary* s imagination ; but she held finnly to her 
resolution, while her frame trembled and she wept bitterly. 

" Then it is at an end, Cain," she said, while the words tore 
her with agony ; " we must part, and meet no more m tnifr 
world." 
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« Why should it be so, Mary F why should you leave me 
•to linger out life in misery, and also increase your own 
wretchedness? Do you love your Downham relatives better 
ithim me F " 

** I need not answer your cruel question, Cain ; they deserve 
both my love and gratitude ; but if they withdraw their love 
itom. me as a punishment for my rashness and folly, it will be no 
more than I deserve." 

" But why subject yourself to the painful chance of being 
abandoned by them F " 

" CaiQ, it is my duty to acknowledge to them that I have 
erred ; and though forgiveness may be refused, I am determined 
to seek it." 

" And if you do not obtain it, Mary, what then F " 

" Then I can remain with Mrs. Martha ; I can earn my own 
livixig, and shall not be dependent on her for a morsel of bread ; 
but I shall have in her a kmd and true friend " 

*' A kind and true friend, Mary ! is there no other friend who 
is kind and trueF You cannot intend to remain at Mrs. 
Martha's if your uncle refuses to receive you ; you must— you 
will then return and make me happy ! " 

" Happy, Cain ! I could not make you happy — ^you never can 
be happy under such a weight of imputed disnonour. I could 
could not be happy with you. I could not respect you — and I 
must respect my nusband to be able to love lum. No, Cain ! 
at is at an end. I can never be your wife-— nor the wife of any 
man who does not think it worth his while to clear himself from 
dishonour. Good bye, Cain ! " 

She had risen, ana was moving towards the door, when Cain, 
who had become fully convinced of the reality of her determina- 
tion, but had been paralyzed by it, suddenly seized her arm — 
and, at the same moment there was a respectful knock at the 
4studio door. 

'< Come in ! " said Cain — ^while Mary stood still, in deep em- 
barrajssment whether to wait, or to tear herself from Cain's hold, 
.and rush out of the room when the door opened. 
( It was the landlady that appeared. 

*' An artist gentleman who Knows you, sir, wishes to speak to 
jou, shall I show him up P " asked the landlady. 

" Yes, if you please, * answered Cain mechanically — ^for his 
brain was with Mary, and he was anxious to get the landlady 
away, for he was mortified, and he saw that Mary was mortified 
with her broad gaze at the agitation she marked in that pale face. 

The landlady went down — cleaving the door open — and Cain, 
breathlessly, besought Mary to abandon her resolve j but she 
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xefosed. Would she, then, allow him to call on her, when the 
artist gentleman — who could it be P — ^had gone ; and let him take 
a finaf farewell P-'-and still he held her arm. 

" I tell jou, Cain, it is an end," she repeated, excitedly, " we 
must part — ^and that for ever ! " 

She had unloosened Cain's hold on her arm, and stepped to 
the door^—but her progress was stayed ! She knew not the power- 
ful-ejed visage of the stranger, though she quailed tmoer his 
glance. And Cain — he shrieked with honor, and retreated from, 
that face and figure ! 

<* What you said, young woman, was well and wisely said," 
began the stranger, seeming unmoTed and undisturbed br Cain's 
agitation ; " pass out — ^keep your word — and I will close the 
door upon you— for I have business with your late friend here 
-^and we must transact it by ourselyes." 

** Oh, no, no, Mary ! — for mercy's sake do not leave me with 
him I — ^it is Percival — it is Brundrell ! " gasped Cain. 

She sank ioto a chair, neither able nor willing to move, when 
«he heard that name, saw Cain's horror, and remembered that 
such a presence might work she knew not what changes for woe 
or weal in the fate of the num she loved. All thought of herself 
and care for reputation were forgotten. 

" Be it so," said Percival, closmg the door, and seating himself, 
while Cain also dropped into a chair ; ** perhaps it is as well that 
^lis young woman remains. If she have so much of a woman's 
weakness as to wish to retract that prude;it resolution, I shall 
soon convince her that her weakness will only have life-long 
misery for its reward." 

He stopped, and fixed his glistening eyes on Cain Colton, who 
thought mey betokened determined msanit^ ; and yet Percival 
sat firm and erect, and seemed filled with iron seff-possession. 
His voice, too, was strong and deep, and without agitation. Cain 
ceased to think him insane, and began to reg[ard hmi as a potent 
messenger, bearing some stem fiat, to wmoh all who heard it 
znust bend. 

" Yes," he resumed, " I am Percival to the world, but to you 
1 am Abel BmndreU ; and you are not Wilfred Harlow, but 
Gain Colton. And we are now face to face, and must look our 
doom in the faoe.^ It has followed me in every clime,* under all 
fortunes, never given me rest for long, but always returned and 
assured me that I could not escape from it, unless the cry of 
' Vengeance for blood ! ' were appeased by sacrifice ; or by homage 
done to the plea of nature in the case of new claimants for its 
rights. Are you prepared to make one in a party to prefer these 
i;laims<— for your face assures me now, if the concealment of your 
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name did not before, that you also are miserable under the 
dread <^ this doom P" 

Cain did not answer. He would not haye been able to answer 
eren if he had comprehended Percival's meaning. 

" I will explain, continued the iron speaker ; " toj dau|4rter 
loyesyou; she confesses it now, though she domed it before; 
and she believes she has your affections, or tibat you might be 
able to yield them. I propose that you be united to her. The 
feud of olood will then be ended, and I can rest without fear. It 
will also deliver you from what you dread. I shall regard you. 
as my son, not as my possible murderer. You will regwd me as 
a fittaw, not as the son of those who took your father's life. I 
saj not that you have any wish to take my life ; but I fed tiiat 
without this union neither I nor you can avert the hand of 
Destiny. What say you P " 

There was still no answer. 

" I ask no more than you are bound in honour to yield," he 
went on ; ** you stole my daughter's affections, and you have no 
right to slight her for another. You ou^ht to have known what 
you were about when you spent hours with her, here in London, 
day after day ; and she is not a prize to be slighted. Her under- 
standing^ her soul for art, are jewels above outward beauty. I 
have ridies, they shall be yours. I will establish your claim to 
honourable birtn. I will clear you of this foul cnarge against 
your honesty. Femshawe and I are old acquaintances. He 
was with me at the Hermitage only two days ago ; I drew the 
base secret from him, and I can fulfil my promise." 

Another pause, but there was no reply. 

" Hear the altemative. You discard me apd my offer ; then 
I wiU bring on you the hounds of the law. You shall be dragged 
before a judge tmd yoxj. Your enemies will not fail to secure 
your condemnation, xou will be sentenced to transportation 
for life, put in chains, and taken across the ocean to groan out 
your IHe in ignominious wretchedness — ^made bitter by the re- 
membrance that you could have delivered yourself and Bozed 
happiness by one word. WiU you speidc it P " 

but Cain could sooner have bit on his own tongue and spat it 
at the feet of him who asked the question. 

" You do not answer. I give you time for reflection ; you 
cannot eseape me, do what you may, go where you will. I call 
on you agam to-morrow night ; if you be not nere I shaQ still 
find you." 

And he rose without hurry, and closed the door as he departed. 
Cain and Mary could hear him slowly and firmly descend the 
stairs. They sat looking at each other long, but without 
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spoaking ; but the house-clock struck ten, and both remembered 
that Mary had never before remained out of her own lodging 
beyond the hour of nine. They both rose. 

" Can you leave me now, Mary ? " 

" Jf ot now, Cain ! " 

They said no more. Cain, as usual, conducted Mary to her 
lodging, and Love, to spite Misery, granted a tenderer token at 
parting that night than a mere pressure of hands. 



Q 
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BOOK VIII. 



He WBfl .but a ribald wit, seriooB readra, who tomed aeiunBt 
toba^xjo smokera the significant text, " Not that which goeth into 
the month defileth a man ; bnt that which cometh out of the 
month, ^lia defileth a man." But the trifler's joke was as soimd 
as his argument would have been, no doubt. 
What an age ib out own for arguments in advocacj of all kinds 



of abstinence, except from monev-getting, and getting into debt ! 
The arguments aie so manv, ana bo hoUj urged, that I nsnall; 
take to flight as soon as they opeil; catching the alarm at the 



preparation-note. 

"Abstain from war J" cries the peace-man; and I answer, 
" It is a beadtiful precept, and I wish the world would obserre 
it; bnt I see no hope or that, as yet." 

" Abstain irom shaving, and follow nature J " orge the joong 
Europe phiLoBaphera. " Maj it please jonr Trisdoms to excuse 
me," I reply; 'M have aa modest an objection to copy the 
ouran-outuig in your fashion, as by going without my nether 
garments." 

" Abstain irom stionK drink I " insists the teetotaller. " Mr 
friend," I uiswer, very kindly, " I wish yon hear^ snccesB witn 
all the drunkards, rich and poor, gentle and simple ; but I hope 
tliat all the temperate men will have too much sense to be over- 
c<»ne by yonr fauaticiim." 

" Abst&in from flesh, fish, and fowl! " advises the vegetarian. 
" Good brother," I reply, " if I understand your aim, it ia to 
rid the world of the camivora, to which numerous class of 
Miimals man belongs (I don't care about the Cnvierian dsaa- 
ncabon). Now, if yon can show me how, after having eonverte 
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xaankiiidy you ahall convert the lion from deer-devoxmng, the 
bawk from pigeon-eating, the porpoiBe from sahnon-gorman- 
dising, — %nd so on, to the end oi the chapter, through et^h, air, 
and aesL, — ^why, TU listen to you. Verbum sap J " 

Bat what say I, what do I, when any gnper-delicate brother 
enes out, " Acuun Hornbook, abstain irom smoking P " I say 
nothing : I smoke. Why don't I argae with my adviser ? Be- 
cause 1 think he talks without thinking ; and I never argue with 
su ch p eople. 

Why am I to be forbidden this harmless and pleasant practice 
with my pipe P It is not gluttony, nor drunkenness, nor rape, 
nor murdber, nor cheating, nor lying, nor swearing, nor burglary, 
nor larceny, nor highway-robDezy, nor sedition, nor treason. 
You cannot make it out to be either a sin or a drime, or a trans- 
gression of any part of the Decalogue. ** But it is an indolent 
habit," the objector ur^s, when 1^ can find nothing more to 
say. I wish he had said that at first, for then I would have 
smiled and shaken hands with him, and said, *' Most true ; and 
therein lies its excellence ! " 

What are the real evils and plagues of this age P What but 
its breathless fuss and brainless flutter, its bother and din and 
hurry-scurry^ its glare and stare and pretension P JN'ow, the 

Eipe calms a man ; it slackens his pulse, lulls his restlessness, 
tys unruly haste and anziel^ to sleep, and makes a man willing 
to stay in the arm-chair and enjoy it as one of the pleasanteiA 
and most comfortable things in life, and let the world, if it will, 
£o a gadding. Your true smoker — ^he that keeps his pine in, I 
mean ; and that is the mark by which you may know the trae 
from the sham smoker — your true smoker is a pattern man for 
oonsisteiK^. He takes his time about things. You ask his 
opinion; ne thinks twice before he answers once, — ^keeping his 
pipe in. You offer him a bargain ; he considers well before he 
accepts it, — keeping his pipe in. Some ill-natured, quarrelaome 
fellow tries to provoke him ; but he is slow to be provoked, — he 
keeps his pipe in. He does not bore people to death, and usurp 
all the time for talking, in a company, — ^he keeps his pipe in -, 
a&d when he speaks, he does not tell all he knows, and exhaust 
ail his wit, so as to have none left for the next holiday, — ^he keeps 
Mb pipe in. 

And how healthful are the private meditations of the true 
smoker ! His plans are properly matured and sagaciously prac- 
tical, — ^he keeps his pipe in ; yet he does not elaborate them, 
aJMl dawdle with them, till all the fire is ^one out of him for 
putting them into action, — ^he keeps his pipe in. Nor are his 
thoughts all of the earth, earthy. The floating unward of that 
light wreath of vapour often Reminds him of the ethereal aspira- 

q2 
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tions and play of genius, or of the flight of a soul to its celestial 
home ; and then that peculiar whirling circle — such as just now 
issues fiaom the bowl of my pipe — does it illustrate some great 
questions, I wonder, such as the nature of the nebulae, or orf 
Saturn's rings ? But, behold, it breaks ; and now it forms 
phantasmal graces that have been likened by no pencil, unless 
it was Flaxman*s, when he created the outlines to Dante. 

Do not tell me, super-delicate brother, that I am doating. i 
would that Balei^h had left us a record of his grand imaginings 
over the pipe, and that he had bethought him to do it betore the 
royal poltroon who wrote the farcical" Counterblast" sent his 
precious head to the block. Or Shakspere — ^who can prove that 
ne did not learn to take the pipe from JSaleigh P While so manj 
are trying their hands at maiung new lives of him, deducing his 
habits from stray passages in his dramas, could not I deduce the 
positive. fact that ne smoked, and kept his pipe in, from some 
score of his finer flights of thought P Or Milton had told us 
how the pipe — ^though his dear eyes could no longer see the 
smoke — suggested some of the most transcendent idealities in 
the "Paradise Lost." Or Newton had informed us how his 
smoking assisted his profound comprehension of the celestial 
mechanism ; or Ilobert Hall — ^ah ! you should have heard him 
preach after a pipe thrice filled, to have known what pulpit elo- 
quence was ! or Campbell-— who ever equalled him for the true 
fire of a lyric P The secret of it was — ^he smoked, and kept his 
pipe in. Or Tennyson — do not all your living poets pale their 
smaller fires before himP What wonder? — ^he smokes, and 
keeps his pipe in. Or Carlyle — ^by whose electric words your 
bram is stirred, your prejudices are shattered, your heart is 
fired with indignation against idle shams, and your resolution is 
girt up to wonc and be no sham ; and why P — ^he smokes, and 
keeps nispipe in. 

Q. E. D. It is all as clear as the sun in a cloudless sky at a 
July noon ; and the whole host of ye, abstainers of every degree, 
must be as blind as moles, bats, or owls, if you cannot see it. 
Do not bother Adam Hornbook with any more of your absti- 
nences — unless they have more sense to recommend them than 
any you have hitherto recommended — for Adam's mind is made 
up. While he is able, he will smoke and keep his pipe in. 

"But what has this to do with the story r" Patience, dear 
reader : the story could not go on sensibly without this essay, 
inasmuch as smoking was a habit of one of my actors ; they 
cannot go on without their habits, nor the story without the 
actors. But, you shall see ! 
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CHAPTER n. 

in which the Rcsder is Mgaan introduced to an old AcqnaintBice, wha had been 
left to ]ac fiv hdinid in titt Story, bat comes vp iMnr, at xwed. 



At the ontslditB of QiiaReltoii» with a pleasant sooiii-west vieir 
towards Dreamfield, was a detached cottage, reared by a proe- 
peroTiB BmaU tradesman, who at his decease had left it to his 
widow. It had more rooms than she needed for her own occn- 
pation ; and to add to the neat litde income which her hosband 
-—good, thooghtfiil, thrifty man that he was — ^had also left her, 
she let off a parlour next to a pretty garden, and a sleeping* 
room, to the curate O'Frisk. From uie parlour the widow had 
removed the most tasteful part of her furniture, at the curate's 
request, to make room for his books, and had transferred to it 
firom the kitchen a large old-fashioned easy chair in which her 
grandfather used to sit when she climbed to his knees in her 
childhood. The widow, indeed, showed a disposition to do erery- 
thing in the world to make her lodger comfortable^ as she herself 
professed ; and the curate dedared himself to be suited vastly 
well. 

Yet OTiisk's parlour would have been anything but tempting 
to a fine lady, or a very fastidious gentleman. His bookshelves 
occupied two sides of it ; and they were not very eyeable, as 
a workman would say, inasmuch as they were the result of the 
<nirate's^own untaught handicraft ; they were well laden with 
yoiumes which had many a vein of good gold within, but the 
bindings were of unsighUy russet, or their tatters were hidden 
with coarse paper covers. Close by his easy chai^ was a Httle 
comer shelf on which stood a leaden-lidded earthen tobacco jar, 
usually with half-a-dozen clay pipes in various stages of mellow- 
ness. Tor companions ; and this smaller tenantry of the parlour, 
even when at rest, yielded an aroma wldch, however agreeable 
to the curate, would not have been very delectable to the nostrils 
of every visitor. The widow, who preferred waiting upon her 
lodger and keeping the maid to kitchen-work, owned that she 
did not much like the smell of tobacco at first, but with the 
amiable good-nature so characteristic of widows who have good- 
looking bachelors for lodgers, she soon professed that she thought 
the scent very pleasant. 

The curate, we have said, considered himself well-suited ; he 
was usually very happy in his lodging ; but on a certain ever*'^ 
«oon after New Year's day, he was restless and uneasy. I 
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dusk and dull witliin, drear and snowy without,' and O'Frisk 
liad been endeaTOuring to enjoy his Lucian, but had yawned 
sundry times, in spite of the wit of his favourite author. And, 
now the darkness fell so fiist that he could not make out another 
line of that queer print on foreign unsightly paper — where the 
most beautiful and moat sensible-looking of alphaoetic oluu»cterci 
were twisted into aU manner of ugly, unaymmetncal erooks, by 
way of short-hand — ^he laid down the volume, and bethought 
him to light a candle. But OTrisk was whimfiical, and loved 
to be BO ; so he changed his mind, and stirred up the fire to 
make a blaze in the gloom, holding that to be the most cheerful 
of lights, and one iSat was most effective in relieving a mind 
that was ill at ease. 

There was another philosophical aid at hand. He took a 
seasoned pipe and filled it, and then lighting a paper spill fired 
his pipe of tobacco by looking at it in the Oblong mirror aboTe 
his mantel-piece. ThAt was a scientific mode of Hgkting a pipe, 
he was wont to observe: you lighted the toba^ afl round 
prope;rly in that way ; and if ever ne took out a patent it should 
be for discovering that sensible way of lighting a pipe. It 
would have been an Irish patent, of course. 

OTrisk tried to make himself believe that he was comfortable, 
as he walked leisurely about the little parlour, filling it with tke 
fragrance that was so grateM to him, but he could not. He 
sighed, and sat himself down in his easy chair, and began to 
meditate over his pipe, and with his eyes fixed on. the fire. If 
he had fancied that those red hot inequalities resembled rocks 
and caverns, or the crater of a volcano, it would not have been 
unnatural ; but somehow or other he likened them to pits and 
huge heaps of snow, and began to depicture a young woman 
wandering up and down, and having lost her way among them, 
while ^e shivered and shook with cold. The picture created 
by his imagination moved his heart. 

" What a big simpleton vou were, Terry OTrisk, that you 
didn't speak to her ! " he saia to himself; " sure^ou never saw 
a girl before that took your fimcy as she did. ■ Wny was it thai 
you could not speak to her, and tell her how you loved her P 
Because you were not used to it —and that's the truth, Tenry 
OTrisk : youVe lost her now. Where is she gone, in the inde 
world P iNobody knows ; and you may never see her again." 

And then the curate became inwardly eloquent onr the beauty 
of her eyes ajid face, and the sweetness of her look, which had 
attractea him to peep at her till he almost forgot himself while 
reading the lessons in church. And he came to an end, declaring 
it was of no avail to think about her : she was never intended 
'^im. He would try to think about something else. 
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"l%i8 towB o' QmoTeitoii beati Izdand ont-aDd-oat," he 
srerred to liiinself; " somethiiig odd is always coming to pass 
li^re. That jwmg fbllovr stole away ia & myBteriooB maimer a 
month ago ; and now eomes aaother mystcorioiiB evanisfament. 
The town's talk was all abont the Uphams then, and now it'g 
all about the Downhame. How eonld iiiat yoimg fellow, Canute, 
be a thief? I ean't digest iir— ^lay, I ean't swallow it-— though 
the whole town sweazs he's guilty, and says hanging is too good 
for him. It's true that I'm only a spooney ; but I think I £iOw 
an honest face when I see it ; and if hu face was not honest, 
my name's not Terry O'Frisk." 

The curate fell into curious speculation about &ce8, but was 
zonsed hv a single loud rap at the front door of the cottage. 
The maid went to the door, but smnmoned her mistress ; and 
then, the widow— who was paiticnlar in taking these little services 
upon herself— gently tapped at tho parlour door, and informed 
the curate that Mr. Timothy's coachman had a message for him 
from the merchant. 

*' Show the coachman in," said O'Erisk with > a delighted 
•aznestnessy which somewhat surprised the widow. Neyerthe- 
less, she conducted Jossy into the parlour. 

*' Ah, how are ybu, my good friend P Sit ye down," said the 
Gorate, extending his hand to Jossy; "you're come with a 
message from Mr. Timothy: another party, I suppose. But 
you're not in a hurry, I hope ; voU'll take a drop o whiifikey P 
Mrs. Tomkins, will you do me tne favour to send in some hot 
water P — or, let it be the small kettle, please. I've a good fire 
liere, and can keep it hot." 

Jossy Jessop had often been treated to an extra glass by the 
flurate on a coach journey, thou^ he had never been sp hand- 
■omely invited into the parlour before. But the invitation did 
BOt amaze him ; he knew the curate to be a hearty good fellow 
as he said, and one that had no pride in him. Tne message to 
attend anotiier party was delivered > the whiskey and hot water, 
weU sweetened, was soon prepared, and Jossy was nothing loath 
to take a glass ; but when O'Frisk pressed him to sm<&e, he 



*' Why no," sir ; I'd rather not, thank ye I I dare say it's aU 
Terr well, sir, for gen'lemen as likes it ; but it doesn't agree 
vritn me, sir." 

" Then don't have it, Jossy," said the curate ; " I smoke be- 
cause it does agree with me. A pipe is a capital companion when 
you're lonefy ; and especially wnen you're in a thinking mood." 
" Indeed, sir !" said Jossy, who had a notion that the curate 
18 not much in love with thinking, " drives it away, like F' -^-^ 
" Quickens the pace o' thought, rather," said O'Frisk, " and 
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disposes the mind to be cheerfdl, and look at the bright side o' 
things." 

" Ah, vezy desirable that, sir ! I wish I could always do it/' 
obsevred Jossy somewhat sadly; and then turned to comfort 
iiimself with tne tipple. 

The curate glanced at Jessy's broad face, and was struck with 
th^ conviction that it did not look so happy as he had often seen 
it look when Jossy drove gaily out of Quarrelton, with four in 
hand, in old times. O'Ensk did not hke to say so, however, 
And turned the conversation on the reports in the town. 

"What's the news to-day, Jossy r" he asked; "anything 
come to light about Mr. Downham's niece yet P " 

OTrisk asked the question with his face towards the fire, and 
with as much indifference as he could yery well assume. But 
lie turned his head quickly when there was no answer ; and 
was greatly interested to observe. Jessy's grave shake of the 
|iead and uneasy look. So well versed as he was in all the par- 
tisan knowledge of the town, O'Frisk felt puzzled. 

" You seem concerned about Miss Grranger ;" he said, '* and 
yet I should hardly have expected that, from a staunch Upham 
like yourself, Jossy." 

"And so I am a 'staunch Upham — a reg'lar Upham«*and 
jalwavs wos, Mr. O'Frisk," averred Jossy, whose spirit was 
kindled by the appeal, as an old war-horse is moved by the blast 
of a trumpet ; "out I knowed this dear yoilng creator's father ; 
imd although her mother was a Qownham, she's a young lady 
that's deserving of great respect, sir." 

" Faith, and I believe ye, Joss^ ! " said the curate, so much 
-delighted that he forgot his little disguise. 

" A more dutifuUer daughter there couldn't be in the world, 
Mr. O'Frisk. I saw her behaviour to her poor father wiien he 
was in distress, and they were my passengers on the coach to 
Hippleford : and it was beautiful to see it " 

"Heaven bless ye, Jossy I You speak like a man with a heart 
in his bosom ! " 

" I hope I have one, sir. But I should like to know what has 
become o' the dear young creatur. I'd give a good deal to 
know, Mr. O'Frisk." 

" Heaven bless ye„ Jossy ! tipple off yer glass, and take 
another." 

" Thank ye, sir ; but I'd rather not. It's a liquor I'm not 
used to— 

' " But it'll do ye no harm, Jossy. By my faith, Jossy, I've a 
great respect for ye ! " 

" Much obliged to ye, sir ; and, if I'm not making over free, 
I must say I've felt uncommon partial to you, sir, ever since that 
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jught when you floored the raBcallj DowBhamB at the town- 
meetiD^ " 

O'Ensk would have whooped with delight, had not Joesy 
diawn in a fall bzeath, sighed heavily, and added, 

*' Ah 1 poor dear Mr. Canute was with ub, that night ! " 

OTiisk saw at once that Jossy, although of "i/b, l^othy's 
household, was no more a believer in the dishonesty of their 
young acquaintance than himself, and immediately said so, in 
his quick, native way, — 

" Sure now, you don't believe the poor young man is a thief, 
Jessy?" 

" !n o more than I'm one myself, sir !— and I'd knock the man 
.down that said I was one." 

*< And serve him right, Jossy," declared the warlike parson ; 
" and I'd stand by you, too ; and back ye up in it, against all 
the cowards and knaves in Quarrelton. fiat take a drop more » 
o* the whiskey ! " 

" Xnaves ! ay, there must be knaves, somewhere, Mr. O'Erisk," 
«aid Jossy, accepting the second glass of tipple ; " but you'll be 
kind enough not to mention anything that I say aoout poor 
Mr. Canute." 

^* Never fear me, Jossy ! By my faith, you shall never be the 
worse for aught you say to me." 

*' I believe you, sir. For, as I said, I've felt imcommon 
partial to ye, ever since that night ; and I feel it a relief, sir, 
to have anybody that I dare telk to about the dear young 
gen'leman. Mrs. Phoebe's the only person I can talk to about 
nim ; and she frets and takes on so, that it hurts one to see 
her." • 

"Poor young fellow! I liked him, Jossy. I did, indeed. 
There was honesty in his face, though all the town seems to 
have taken a^iinst him." 

Jossy was too much afifected to speak. 

** 3ir. Timothy, now, and Miss Charlotte," hinted O'Frisk, 
** you V don't think they really believe him to be dishonest, 
JoBsy^" 

" Why, really, I don't know what to say to that, sir. They're 
both of 'em very uneasy, I'm sure. Miss Charlotte tries to hide 
it ; but it's plain enough to be seen. As for Mr. Timothy — I can 
haxdly look at him without feeling miserable-^he's so broken 
down. He's not like tl^e same man, sir." 

" It seems Mr. Elder is considered to be in fault," said the 
curate ; ** they say, in the town that Mr. Timothy holds him to 
be in a great degree blameable ; and that is the reason that 
Mr. Crookit is ms^e top-sawyer in the office." 

" Hah ! " exclaimed Jossy, opening his eye widely ; ** I ^never 
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ke«rd o* that, sir. Bat there's so manj qneer wild reports in the 
town that I'm tired with listening to 'em." 

*^ Mr. Crookit seems to have it all his own way, now, at any 
rate," suggested tiie corate, and looked at Jossy ; "don't forget 
your whiskey, my friend." 

" Thank ye, sir ! why, yes, sir — and if I may say as much to 
ye, sir, I'm sorry for it," said Jossy, dropping his voice. 

" Jossy ! — ^that man's a villain — he's a poisonous snake i' the 
grass—or iny name isn't what it is ! " declared O'Frisk. 

The curate's quick mode of shewing his thouehts was odd, in 
Jessy's apprehension ; but it was powerful, and Jossy acknow- 
ledged it. 

" They're strong words, sir," said he, ** begging your pardon ; 
but if you mean tEat he's the thief, and has put the theft u]>on 
Mr. Canute ; and I knowed it was so — ^I'd siye him sometlung 
^ stronger than words " — and Jossj thunderea his heavy fiat on 
the table, for his blood was stirred. ** Beg your pardon, sir ! " 
said Jossy, a|;ain. 

*' Never mmd it ! Tou've hurt nobody. And, my firiend, it's 
always best for an honourable mind to express itselfplainly, and 
to the point." 

" But you see, sir," said Josrp^, calming himself, and speaking 
thoughtfully, " one knows nothu^, for certain, as to what 10 the 
real charge against Mr. Canute. There are all sorts o' reports 
in the town. But nobody — that I hear of—saya iEmything about 
Mr. Crookit being at the bottom o' this business." 

^ The whole truth does not come out at once, in such cases,'/ 
aaid O'Frisk ; " it is notable that Mr. Elder was put down, and 
Crookit was set over the business, just when this report came 
out against the young man." 

" That's very true, sir," observed Jossy, " though I never 
thought of it before. I've been so distressed Sboot poor 
Mr. Canute that I didn't know what to think." 

*' Poor young fellow ! It's very strange, what can have 
become of him ; but it seems there's nobody likely to make any 
search for him. The poor young man was an orphan, they say. 
I suppose you knew nothing about his relatives, Jossy P " 

" No, sir, I didn't, fie was a prentice to the wooden->8pooa 
making, with old Job Oldstock, when Mr. Timothy took hun-^ 
seeing mmt in him, you understand ; and I believe Mr. Timotimy 
was ^ht." 

" Tnen Job must know something about the young man's 
parentage?" 

" yerv likely, sir, but he's a man I don't like. I haren'i 
been in his house this more than twenty year ; and I wouldn't 
^ into it again, for a mint o* money." 
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" Indeed, Jossy ! how's that P " asked CyFrisk, taking tiie pipe 
oat of his meutk, and looking ftdl of coriofity. 

" Jferer mind, sir, I'll ,tell you another time," answered 
JoBsy. 

The reply rendered the cnrate doably cnrioas, since he 
observed that odd, painfid twitch of the lace with which Jossy 
uttered it. And the 'curate urged his compaaioB to take a third 
^8s of liqn<N-,and to tell the secret, till Jossy yielded to do both. 
The story of Mr: Timothy's trafortunate sister rivetted ithe 
corate's attention. He had nerer heard its fall details before ; 
bat only dark hints of her hard usage by the elder Upham ; and 
had alwa3r8 found the party desirous of learin^ the melimchohr 
transaction in mystery, wheneyer it was mentioned. O'Frisk 
was not satisfied with the end of the story, as Jossy left it ; but 
Jossy conld only answer tl^e curate's inquiries for more parti- 
cular information, by saying that if any man aliye knew how the 
poor young lady died, and what became of her child, and what 
was the trae report about the murder of her husband, it must be 
Job Oldstock — since she hid herself at the spoon-maker's; 
and, most likely, he and his wife had communication with her 
afterwards. 

Beyond thst conjectural point Jossy could not go ; nor would 
he be persusided to call upon the wooden-spoon maker and 
question him.. After. Jessy's departure the curate smdced at a 
great rate, aa he always did when excited ; and came to a deter* 
niination, before he retired to rest, that he would himself caU 
on Job and l)ofothy, and put a few questions to them the next 
day • ' 



CHAFTEB in. 

O'Frisk's Visit to the Oidstodcs, wttb Ills prafBand OofUatioiis over his pipe* 

bcfoce and liter. 

Ths curate's disposition to make a Tisit at the wooden spoon* 
maker's was as strong when he rose the next naorning as it waa 
when he went to bed ; but on consulting with his pipe, in whose 
sage promptings he placed gfeat reliance, he decided that it would 
be better to call in the erening, when Job and Dorothy would 
haye sot through their day's work, and be quietly seated by the 
firesi&. 

In the forenoon the curate took, a short stroll into the f 
but he was so much saddened by a short conTecsation wit 
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or three of the Upham party — ^who were savagely denouncing 
Mr. Downham, wnoise ill-treatment of his niece they affirmed 
had caused the young woman to run away — ^that he went back 
to his parlour. Beacung he found to be as irksome as before, 
and so O'Erisk took to smeking in right earnest, with the aim of 
letting his busy cogitations have free course. 

This Mr. D6wn£un, could it be true, O'Frisk asked himself, 
that a gentleman with so much pretension to benevolence could 
have vSed that sweet-looking creature harshly ? If it were 8o» 
the world was wickeder than he had supposed. Mr. Titus had 
not the look of a cruel man. As for the IJpham party, though 
O'Frisk was generally numbered among its adherents, he made 
large allowances for spite while they talked about the Downhams. 
Yet what else could have caused the young lady 'to leave her 
uncle's house P O'Frisk could make nothing of it. 

And then this strange story about Mr. Timothy's sister, what 
a hard, proud heart it argued in her father! And was the 
indifference oi Mx. Timothy himself less condemnable, if he had 
made no inquiry about an only sister and her child? Jossy 
thought the mquiry had been made, but was imcertain about it. 
Yet, Mr. Timothy seemed to be a man of strong natural affec* 
tion, to judge from his tenderness towards his daughter Char* 
lotte; and he was known to be very thoughtful towards the 
poor— not distributing alms among them very often<^but beine 
ever ready to help them to help themselves, and O'Frisk believea 
that was the most sensible way of practising benevolenoe. He 
wished he had followed it through life, instead of yielding to his 
impulses, and giving away his last shilling, as he had so often done, 
to almost anybody who told him a pitiral tale, but of whose real 
want he knew no more than of the wants of the man in the 
mooD. 

The secrets in the familv history of the Uphams were of no 
proper interest to him. If Mr. Timothy had really and culpably 
neglected to inquire into the suffering circumstances of an only 
sister, or to leam what had become of her child after her death, 
he, O'Frisk, had nothing to do with it. Yes ; he thought he had, 
as a Christian minister ; but the curate's honest mind doubted 
whether he ought to take that ground. Was it not mere curio* 
sity that prompted him P And if clergymen were to consider 
themselves warranted to pr^. into all the secrets of families, they 
would be a sort of corporation of licensed mischief-makers, and 
as objectionable as so many Bomish inquisitors. No : he could 
not take that ground. He was sure it was only curiosity that 
was his prompter, and he would own it to his own heart. He 
felt he could not resist this curiosity, but he would remember 
that he must exercise it honourably, and with due respect to 
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other people's desire for secresy. If old Job and his wife showed 
themselves unwilling to tell what thej knew, ' and there should 
seem to be proofs that they were keepmg a secret in compliance 
with Mr. Tmiothy's direction, he would not pry into it. 

Yes : he would visit them, if it were only to ascertain what 
they knew about that poor young fellow's origin. O'Frisk 
thought himself bound to do this, since he had charged himself 
with Doing the primary cause of the young man's trouble ; so 
had it seemed to him at first. He had felt conscience-stricken 
when it was first rumoured that the young man had been driven 
from the town through fear of being apprehended for injuring 
the young fiddler. 

" I felt a sneakish shame about it when the young man 
absconded," said O'Frisk to himself, ** knowing that it was I, 
and none other, that had led him to the town meeting, and into 
the row. And although they say now that he went away to 
hide his dishonesty, and enjoy the guilty fruits of it, I don't 
believe it ; and I must take home to myself the great fault of 
having been his leader into trouble. Well, then, I am bound," 
continued O'Frisk, feeling his comprehension of duty and his 
resolution increase as he consultea the more deeply with his 
pipe, and his heart, and reason, " I am bound to make an essay 
towards doing what nobody else seems inclined to do*— to bring 
this poor young man back, if he can be found — and if he have 
any relatives living they may know where he is — ^to bring him 
back, and see him openly acquitted if he be innocent, as I can- 
not help thinking that he is. Yes, yes : I must set about it; if 
I can obtain any clue to the young man's refuge-place." 

About an hour after it was dark, O'Frisk, having turned over 
such thoughts until he thought he had his own purposes clearly 
before him» reached the cottoge of old Job and Dorothy, and was 
received with an afiectionate, rather than ceremonious, respect, 
arising from the heartfelt regard in which the kind and honest 
eurate was held by the aged pair, as by the humbler classes of 
Quarrelton genei^ally. O'Frisk seated himself at the fire, and 
Job and Dorothy sat on either hand of him, without any feeling 
of restraint, and answered his inquiries about their health, while 
he listened with kindly patience, as it seemed, to their long and 
roundabout narrative^ of the rheumatiz, and all the other aches 
and p ains of laborious old age. 

Yrhen the curate thought the preface was long enough for 
propriety, he opened his scheme in a way that he thought would 
seem least startling. 

" By-the-way, tfob," said he, " I had a little talk with Jossy, 
the coachman, last night : he happened to bring me a message 
from Mr. Timothjr— we were talkmg about thfe poor young man, 
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the young derk, who has been missing this month past. Jossy 
tells me that Canute was your apprentice before Mr. Timothy 
tock him into the office. Fray, my good friend, how long was 
the youth under your care, and who placed 1^ wiik you P" 

" Well, sir," said Job, with ft ^uick glance at Dorothy, which 
did not escape O'Frisk's observation, " it was a gentleman that's 
dead who placed him with me, some nine years ago ; a gentle- 
man that married Mr. Downham's sister." 

" Mr. Downham's sister ! Mr. Gcanger, do you mean P " 

" The same, air. He was orerlooker to old SquiieEerBshawe, 
of Blythewick Hail, and he paid ne fiye-and-twenty pounds 
from the squire as a premium with the lad. That's how he camie 
to be with me, sir." 

Granger — ^Femshawe— Bl3rthewiok, where Jossy took Mr. 
Timothy's sister in the gig — ^the names were exciting in OTxisk's 
state of mind, and he felt the neeessiiT of being politic, for the 
formal ttme and sheepish eye of old Job were indicatire of 
wariness. 

" Mr. Granger was the father of this poor youn^ lady who is 
missing from Mr. Povmham's," said the curate» qmetly. 

'' The same," said Job, coldly, '' though I never knew ^te 
young woman ; only I heurd that she had come to live with hex 
uncle, Mr. Titus, when her father died." 

" Old Squire Femshawe had a high character for kindness," 
observed OTrisk, in a r&cj natural tone ; **1 sunpose he gave 
the premium with the boy out of charity; and perhaps the 
squire had known the boy s father and mother when they were 
living P" 

** Can't say, I'm sure," answered Job, and immediately began 
to groan and writhe and complain grievously of the twitches of 
his rheumatiz. 

** The boy's parents, of course, had lived somewhere near the 
squire's P" hinted O'Frisk, and addresnng the hint to DKoothy. 

But Dorothy was unable to reply ; 'she was seized with an 
outrageous fit of coughing which lasted some minutes. 

At first, the curate expressed oommiseration for the afflicted 
' pair ; but he so strongly suspected t^iat they were shamming 
tor die purpose of concealment, and his own curiosity began to 
grow so v^ement, that he ceased to say more in the pitying 
vein, and resolved to strike upon a subject which shoula 
rivet the ears of Job and Dorothy, if it did not loosen i^eir 
tongues. 

" Blythewick — ay, it was to Blythewick," said O'Frisk, 
** that Jossy took Mr. Timothy's sister in the gig — ^you recol- 
lecfc she went from your house." 

There was none other than fire-light in the room, — for 
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O'Ftiak, in order to impresB upon the old people a feeling of 
greater nnrestraint and confidence in himself had resisted 
Dorothy's wish to light a candle— and the curate, sitting imme- 
diately in front of the &re looked into it while he talked. No 
reply was made ; and O'Frisk, taming first to Joh, was startled 
with the old man's ghastly and appalted lookt and the droppiiM[ 
of his nnder-jaw ; and the next moment saw that Dorothy nad 
turned as white as a sheet, and trembled. The curate lopked at 
one and the other, discerning that he had effisctually cored 
them, for the present, of both eooflh and rheomatiE. 

" This is endently a disagrenbls subject, my friend," said 
the curate, addressing Job in a gentle tone ; " but I did not 
come with the intent of potting yon to any pain." 

" IMd yon oome on porpose, sirf " intem^ted Job, hastily. 
" I do not deny that I did." 
" Then, did Mr. Timothy send you ? " 
" He did not," answered the curate. 

" OhI " [said Job ; and insteul of alarm, his fiue now be- 
tokened dogged secresy- • 

" If yon are aitnistad with a family secret^ and think it ia 
your dutf to preserve iV' yentored O'^F^isk, marking tha 
chsLnee in the old man's manner, " I do not wish to say one 
wordf to lead you to betray your trust." 

" I'd rather jOKi'd say no more about it, sir," obseryed Job, 
holding down ms head. 

'< Then I will not," said O'Erisk, with reluctance, and yet 
feeling himself bound so to reply ; ** but, about this poor yoong 
man, Canute, you can haye no objection to—" 

" I Bsy, I'd rather you'd say no more about it, sir," repeated 
Job ; '* pnj excuse us, sir ; it's getting near our bed-tbnie^ and 
neither DoUy nor I are yery well." 

This was a plain hint that O'Erisk took in a monient ; and 
he bade Hie aeed pair " good night " with considerably less, 
than ^his usoal kindness. The curate smoked intensely that 
zdght ; and often wondered what ailed him, for he could not 
keep his pipe in. For some days after the pipe was scarcely 
eyer out of his mouth while he was awake ; ana he was so much 
hnraased with startling surmises, — made, or imagined he made, 
00 many astounding disooyeries, — ^and, at length, belieyed him- 
aeif so dearly summoned to discharge an important duty, thai 
he girt up his mind to perform it faithfully, wfaateyer it might 
ooat him. 



i 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

Tbe Rivalry of Crookit and Femshawe.— Crookit steals a March on his Riraf, 

with great Augury of Success. 

The Downham family could not prevent the report spreading 
• all over Qoarrelton that Maiy Grander was missing. The 
Upham party put but one interpretation on the fact : that, 
imder the ^se of kindness, the poor young woman had been 
subjected to so much real harshness and indignity as to be 
unaDle to remain longer under the roof of her uncle ; and heavy 
were the denunciations against Mr. Titus from the partisans of 
Mr. Timothy. 

It was on the morning after New-Year's Day that the report 
first came to the ears of Crookit ; but, although he joined, in 
the spiteful censures vented by his informant against Mr. Titus, 
he did not beUeve that Mr. Titus deserved them. Eun away 
because she was ill-used by her uncle ! No : he had other 
suspicions as to the real cause of her flight. 

** That young sleek-face thought I should believe him when 
he denied that she was anvthing to him but a friend," he said 
to himself ; " but young K>lks, with all their innocence, don't 
meet after dark to w^ in retired places for mere friendship's 
sake. This girl has gone after hmi. Most likely he has con- 
trived to send for her, secretly." • 

The conclusion was very grateful to Crookit. Colton was 
effectually frightened, and having no hope of ever returning to 
Quarrelton had sent for the girl ; and the girl, whatever might 
be the strength of Colton's attachment, was mad enough in love 
to go after him. Crookit assured himself that all this was 

i*u8t as it ou^ht to be, and proved his own generalship in vil- 
ainy. He wished he could see his way as clear for success, in 
another direction. Mr. Timothy, he believed, had already pene- 
trated the meaning of his attentions to Miss Charlotte, and 
evidently favoured them. He wished he could beheve that the 
imperial beauty herself was also favourable to him. But she 
conducted herself with so much Itudied politeness towards both 
himself and Femshawe, when they happened to be together at 
Mr. Timothy's, that it was impossible to affirm which she 
favoured; or, rather, it was more evident that she disliked 
both, and only masked her true feelings to avoid offending her 
father. 

Her behaviour was the same whenever Crookit was the only 
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lintor at Mr. Timothy's. On the other hand, PernBhawe 
aaaerted that he was always receiyed warmly by Miss Charlotte 
wheneyer he made a yisit alone to her father's. But this did 
not dishearten Grookit yerv much. He had neyer known 
Fernshawe tell a direct falsehood ; yet Eemshawe's honour 
was, in Crookit's eyes, only the fantastic honour of a bn^o. 
Mid might be broken when self-interest demanded it. If F,^m- 
■kawedid not lie direct, he would passiyely assist others to deoeiye, 
rob, or do worse ; and share the fruits of their deceit, theft, or 
baser crime. Crooldt held it to be folly to confide in the word 
of such a man, while frequently subjected to his threats ; and 
concluded that his reports of beizif fayourably receiyed by 
CSiarlotte in priyate were untrue, u she really fayours him, 
why should he fiercely threaten me if I dare to seek her 
fjesroar P Crookit reasoned. No : I haye as fair a chance for 
winning her as he, yet ; he concluded. His self-conceit strength- 
ened t£e notum ; and very soon, he thought a grand opportu- 
ni^ presented itself for making a formal declaration of his 
Buit. 

" I am about to be off the ground for a few days," said Fem- 
ahawe to him ; '* Perciyal has sent me an urgent letter, and I 
must post off into Warwickshire to see him. x ou know what I 
OTomised yon, if you play the ro^e — fool, I should haye said. 
Take a single step towards winning the beauty, in any shape, 
open or coyert ; or attempt to jockey me " 

" How can you torment yourself with such notions, Fern- 
shaweP Can't you beUeye your own words? Do vou not 
assure me that Miss Charlotte giyes you tokens of £Eiyour, 
mithough I don't see them P " 

" Nor do you belieye me." 

" Can you blame me, if you don't belieye yourself? " 

'' Don t palter with me, you rascal ! " cried Femshawe, 
yielding to his fierce mood ; " play upon words as you 
will, you cannot conceal your intent of jostling me. But be- 
ware f " 

" Why, really, Femshawe, I didn't think you capable of such 
pertinacious siDiness. You haye confessea to me, oyer and 
oyer again, that you plainly perceiyed, with all her politeness, I 
was no fayourite with Miss Charlotte. And did you eyer hear 
me utter one word to her that you could construe into loye- 
making P " 

Femshawe was, in some degree* mollified towards his old 
comrade in yice ; but he did not fail, notwithstanding, to repeat 
his threats, as he left Crookit's lodging. 

Not knowing how soon Femshawe might return from his yisit 
to Perciyal, Crookit determined to lose no time ; and the very 

B 
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next night, findine^ Mr. Timothy alone, ventured to make the 
grand cast of the die. He did not propose directly for the hand 
of Charlotte ; he did not speak of passion like a boy ; but, some- 
what indirectly, and with an air of profound respect, asked if 
Mr. Timothy liad any fixed views for securing Charlotte's happi- 
ness for life. 

The merchant's shrewd look evinced that he understood 
Crookit's question, though so vaeuely put. And, to Crookit's 
delight, his countenance betokened pleasure, before he proceeded 
to answer with the gravity and deliberation that were habitual 
with him. 

''Yon have asked an important question, Mr. Crookit," he 
said ; " and in a mode which is creditable to your understanding, 
I might have said to your heart ; for our affections can never 
lead ourselves or others to happiness, unless they are directed 
and regulated by the understanmng. My daughter's happiness 
has be^n long my principal care, although I have never spoken 
of it. I have long been anxious to secure her from falling into 
the fatal misery which overtook a near relative of mine. You 
kaow what'I mean, Mr. Crookit. It would distress me to say 
more, and I :^ed not say more to you. Well, I had formed 
certain views for the union of «one with my daughter. They 
were cruelly destroyed. We will dismiss that pamful subject 

Here Mr. Timothy's halting 'sentences came to a full stop* 
and he showed symptoms of distress, such as Crookit had often 
witnessed in him of^late, and the meaning of which Crookit well 
understood ; but never intimated so much, by even one word. 

"My daughter," resumed the merchant, "was never made 
acquainted with, those views : and I am thankful — thankful, 
now, that she was not. I shall not conceal from you. Mi, 
Crookit, that I now entertain new views," he continued, in a 
firm tone. " You ask me if they be fixed. I answer fxanklj 
that they are, in as far as my own desire can make them so : 
desire founded on the solid worth of one whom, I think, you 
value too humbly." 

Mr. Timothy smiled through his spectacles upon Crookit, as 
he uttered the last words ; but Crookit was too politic eiUier 
to speak, or to look otherwise than very humme and very 
respectfi^d. 

"Well, my Mend," proceeded the merchant, now full of 
cordiality; "I may as well relieve you at once. You have 
merited most richly at my hands. I believe you to be deserving 
of the richest, reward I can five you : eratitude I should, indeed, 
call it. My views are fixea on yourself I " 
, And now Crookit poured forth his most eloquent expressions 



I 
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of eternal and devoted j^atitude, minified with some professions 
of Tinworthiness ; but checking his ton^e, as usual, on that 
theme, lest when he was uttering what he himself felt to be so 
vilely true, he should make others feel it also. 

" Well, well, my friend," broke in Mr. Timothy, pleasantlj ; 
" no doubt it is all right that each of us should have a modest 
opinion of our own worth ; but never mind that. I am glad you 
have opened your mind to me. I have had this importont 
matter more than ever at heart lately. I mean — ^for I may say 
it to you without disguise — more especially since Mr. Femshawe 
has been a visitor here. Of course, I have the highest respect 
for that gentleman. Ton, Mr. Crookit, know what peculiar 
cause I have to regard him as a gentleman. Well, he is a person 
of family descent, and so forth ; and if he had made proposals 
for my daughter, and she chose to accept him, I could not 
thwart her anections — I mean, provided that after proper exami- 
nation into the condition of his estate, the match had seemed to 
us desirable." 

Crookit felt his confidence somewhat cooled, until the mer- 
chant added the proviso. 

*• But I have no desire, Mr. Crookit, to connect my daughter 
with any landed gentleman. I should have had a strong dislike 
to overcome if any such proposal had been made to me. Char- 
lotte is a merchant's daughter, and I wish her to be a merchant's 
wife-*and the wife, too, of a merchant, whose bearing proclaims 
him to be as much a gentleman, as any landholder who boasts 
of his coat of arms, and his ancient descent : boasts for which I 
have no more value, Mr. Crookit, than for a gilt button, or an 
old skull dug up £rom a churchyard." 

Mr. Timothy gave a merry little laugh as he rounded his 
period ; and CrooMt lauehed longer and more loudly ; but pre- 
pared to listen again to his prospective father-in-law with that 
air so fuU of grateful respect ! 

" Well, sir," resumed Mr. Timothy, " I do not see that there 
need be any delaj^ in taking our nrst steps. I will test my 
daughter's mclinations to-ni^t, should I see her early enough ; 
or, otherwise, to-morrow, and you shall know the result at the 
first opportunity. I cannot think she will hear your name 
mentioned with indifference for. your own sake, Mr. Crookit, 
while your suit shall have all the advantage that my approval 
can give it. The rest, you know, will depend on your own 
skill m wooing." 

Mr. Timothy laughed again as he concluded, and while Crookit 
was again becoming warm with thankfulness, there were Misa 
Charlotte's distingmshable signals of approach, by knocker and 
bell, at the front door. 

s 2 
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"Get away with you!" cried her father, mirthfully; "get 
away with you — bo soon as you hare just paid your complimeiits 
to her — ^aud let me broach the matter at once ! 

Crookit was delighted to obey, and rubbed his hands with 
glee when he got out of doors ; while Charlotte was left, as her 
father's only companion, in the room he had just quitted. 



CHAPTEE V. 

Mr. Timothy iDakes ao important nerelatioii to Yob Dau^bter, and a Aropoaal -, 

wad is wonted in a IMal of Strengrtli. 

HiB daughter was beginning to ask, with her usual solicitude 
for his comfort, what Mr. Timothy would like for supper, when 
he requested her to sit down by him, and as he toojc her hand 
fondly, drew off his spectacles and smiled in her face, and then 
began to look yery graye, she could see that he was about to 
address her on some topic of much higher interest than the 
it«m8 of a meaL Yet she did not surmise what it was. Mr. 
Timothy was about to bedn with ceremonious stiffiieBS ; but his 
yoice faltered : he pauBe<£ and then said,— « 

" My dear, I should first make you aware that I haye long 
felt I haye not only a father's common duty to perform towards 
yourself; but I am warned to exercise a watchful and yet 
affectionate circumspection, by a most sad and sorrowful eyent 
in our family history. You do not know, my loye, to what I 
refer P" 

Charlotte answered that she did not. 

'* I did not expect you would. Haying spent so much of your 
life out of Quarrelton, you were not likdy to hear it mentaoned, 
and our own friends were not likely to refer to it in your hear- 
ing since your return. Nor can I dwell upon it now : it would 
giye me too much pain. I will onl^ say that my dear siater 
made a yery improper choice for li^ ; you biow what I mean, 
my loye P and-^and — ^her end wa6 miserable ! " 

Mr. Timothy wrung his daughter's hand and wept. Charlotte 
was silent, between astonishment and pain for her father. In a 
few minutes Mr. Timothy had subdued his grief. 

"My father — I speak with all reyerence as a son— bat he 
yisited her too harshly for a fault he had not fully taught her to 
ayoid. And I haye oyer felt, since you, tny loye, were bom, 
that I must ayoid his error. I haye always determined to ayoid 
it equally by not attempting ^to forbid you all choice but a man 
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of title, which was mj father's first error, as I reverentuilly 
conceive; but also by not leaving yoa witiiout my own pru- 
dential, as well as affectionate guidance." 

Mr. Timothy then glided into a revelation that astonished 
Charlotte almost as much as that to which her father had only 
imperfectly referred. He informed her that for some time before 
her return home he had fixed his mind on the poor young man 
whose faU they had now to lament. The yonn^ man appeared 
to be so amiable, was so intelligent, and so gentkmanly, that he 
regarded himself as having made an unerring choice of a life- 
companion for his daughter in young Canute. 

Charlotte's pride was deeply hurt ; but this theme renewed 
her father's grief, and she could not, therefore, ^ve way to anger. 
Besides, her common sense taught her that it was not wortJi 
speaking one word of remonstrance, now Canute was never 
likely to appear again in her father's house. She listened, how- 
ever, with mtense anxiety for the pregnant chapter which was 
to follow this double preface of sadness and astonishment. Mr. 
Timothy was too much exhausted to make the chapter a long 
one, and finiahed it somewhat abruptly. 

" Now, mr dear," he said, '* I come — since all regrets for the 
past are useless — ^to speak of the present, and to propose for 
your consideration a companion for the future. I have not 
strength to 'spend many words over it. The gentleman who 
left wis room not an nour ago is, in my conviction, a most 
desirable husband for you. Have you any objection to 
himP" 

Charlotte had been gathering all her strength to sustain her 
father's proposal calmly, whatever it might be ; but when he so 
mtddenly pointed out Crookit, she could not control her disgust 
and disolEun. 

" That man ! " she exclaimed, sprin^g np from her father's 
side, — "never! I will die, rather wan become the wife of 
gaek amani" 

Mr. Timothy seemed thunderstricken. The haughty, defiant 
air of his daughter, her pale cheek and flashing eyes, and the 
disgust expressed in her words with the proporal, appalled and 
confounded him. Had Charlotte behaved less proudly,*-or had 
flhe speedily subdued her scorn, and thrown herself on her 
fath^s affection, he would have assured her in a moment that 
he wonkL not say one urgent word on the subject that was so 
unwekome to her. But she most unwontedly retained her anger, 
and stood with the same proud and ireful look, till his indigna- 
tion began to rise. 

" So, you can be independent, I see !" he said, in a low tone, 
but with such a look as he had never before bent on his dar 
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*' I suppose 70U liave already made your choice elsewheie, 
then P " 

Charlotte's anger fled, the blushes suiSused her face and 
neck, and she st<x>d with downcast eyes and speechless before 
her father. 

" Very well ! the answer is plain enough, though it is not 
spoken, said Mr. Timothy, with increased bitterness ; " but, 
remember ! the Upham weaJth is still mine, and without my 
consent it will never be grasped as a marriage-portion by Mr. 
Eemshawe." 

** Father, — dear father ! " cried Charlotte, her tears mastering 
her pride, *' you are mistaken. I could never become the wiie 
of Mr. Femshawe. No man in the world is more disagreeable 
to me." 

** What !— eh, what ! — ^why, how is this P " said Mr. Timothy, 
with open mouth, and more than ever confounded. 

Charlotte threw herself into his arms, and clinging round his 
neck, sobbed out her entreaty that he would not ^ to force her 
into a marriage with any one. 

" My love, how can you ask it P I never thought of doing 
80," answered the father, quite melted and overcome. 

" Thank you — ^thank voii, dear father ! " 

"You misunderstood me — entirely misunderstood me, my 
dear ! I can never think of compelling you to marry aeainst your 
will. The thought is abominable to me. I should feS it wicked 
to do so ; and never expect to be' forgiven, either in this world or 
the world to come, if I Were to commit such a manifest sin ! " 

Charlotte kissed him, and again sat down by his side, and let 
him take her hand. 

"Forgive me," she said; "I ought to have known that you 
could not mean to use compulsion towards me." 

" My love, there is nothing to forgive," said the fond, idolizing 
father, *' it has only been a misunderstanding. My sole motive 
was a wish to see your happiness secured for life ; and I thought 
such a man as " 

" It is soon enough yet, father. Do not mention such a sub- 
ject to me again, — at least not yet," she added, wittingly. . 

" Certainly not, my love, if you do not wish it to be men- 
tioned. Nay, if your neart be as free as it is now to the end of my 
life, — or you even wish to die an old maid, I will not control you," 
declared Mr. Timothy, his excitement taking a merry turn. 

" I will not promise you that, father," she said, smiling archly, 
and throwing her arm again round his neck ; " but I do promise 
you that I wiU never marry without your full consent. And 
whenever you learn that I have made a choice, you shall see and 
own that it is worthy of your daughter, and that it secures your 
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own peace and happiness, while it dees not sacrifice jonr own 
sense of digni^." 

Ther were mie words !•— and snch favoorite words with Mr. 
Timotny. He pressed his daughter to his bosom with snch 
fenrour, that she was really reliered when he released her. Hia 
language, meanwhile, was more rhapsodical in the way of fond- 
ness tiun anjthinp^ he had eyer uttered in his life. 

Mr. Timo&y's idolatrous pride and confidence in the imperial 
Charlotte was thoroughly restored ; nay, he had scarcely erer 
felt so proud of her, as he did for the remainder of that eyenio^. 
fie would not go to bed immediately after supper, like aninyalid 
•—that he woukI not ! He must hear her piay,-~he must hear 
her sing. And when Jossy was summoned to conduct him to his 
bedroom— Jessy's usual task now, — he walked so feebly, that 
Jossy lifted him up, and bore him gently upstairs. Mr. Timothy 
smiled happily in lus lassitude ; but Jossy, unaware of what had 
passed between father and daughter, feared it was no goodsien, 
and looked sorrowfUly, with a shake of the head, at Mrs. Phcebe, 
on reaching the kitchen. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

Mr. Timothy's Policy, and how Crookit condacts himself under Disappointment.— 
The Bivals Join Hands, each intent on gaining his End by Aid of the Otho:. 

Fob a day or two Mr. Timothy contriyed to put off the inter- 
view which Crookit was so eagerly expecting. The merchant 
could not be unconscious that he had himself contributed to raise 
strong expectations in Crookit, and felt that the hour of expla- 
nation woidd be fraught with difficulty. It was too late to wish 
that he had been more circumspect ; and yet he censured him-> 
self yerjr seyerely for his own rashness : it was so unlike him* 
self, he imaginect. Mr. Timothy, with all his wisdom, did not 
perceiye that it was yery possible for a cautious and calculating 
merchant to be rash in a business which was new to him. His 
own judgment in matters of purchase and sale was so unerring, 
that he had not supposed it possible for him to err in another 
business. Yet he had erred. He brought it plainly home to 
himself that he had erred, in supposing that his daughter must 
see with his eyes, or must be so mdifferent about the choice of a 
husband that she woxdd be willing to take anybody whom her 
father happened to prefer. 
. Yet^^Mr. Timothy palliated his sense of error by reminding 
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lunnelf iiiat he had not proDosed a husband to his danghba 
because he wished to compel ner to receire exaefiy the <«e he 
might reeommend. He had only acted firom a sense of do^, and 
a wish to prevent her from making a wrong choice, lue "bag 
sister. 

But abont Crookit ? How could he smooth the awkwardness 
of meeting the nian P Mr. Timothy asked himself. He meant 
all that he had said to Charlotte when he professed his willing- 
ness for her to remain single if she chose, and was more thiui 
satisfied when his daughter had said she would never many 
withoni^his approval. He did not mean, he conld not wxdi, to 
alter Ihe terms he had agreed to. But need he strike down 
Crookit's hopes at one blow P Since Charlotte's heart was un-> 
engaged — and Mr. Timothj beHeved it was, — ^might she not 
diangeher mind about Crookit, in course of time P Peihaps, 
now she knew her father's wishes, she would begin to thmk 
about Crookit, and might discover that he would rmlly suit hor 
very well for a husband. Mr. Timothj had had so very little 
experience of courtship, and it was such a long while ago, that 
he could not pronounce very positively what was the exact value 
of Charlotte's strong phrase about djring rather than become 
such a man's wife. But he thought it was only a strong phrase, 
an ebullition of temporary feeling, not the dictate of the under- 
standing. He would not subject her to such provocation again. 
His sister had proved heads^ng through undue restraint im- 
posed on her by his father. Cnarlotto should have no suck 
restraint ; but, as she would often see Crooldty the man might 
become more agreeable to her in time. 

So Mr. Timothy eonduded he should be warranted in deliver* 
ing, simply, a gentle declaration of non-success for the present. 
He did not like to shock the poor man's feelings any more than 
he liked to confess his own rashness. And, besides, there was 
the important mercantile motive at the root of aU this. He him« 
self had not been Me to attend much to business of late. His 
eld trustworthy mana^, Mr. Elder, was manager no longer. 
Everything was now m Crookit's hands ; and, mm Croofit's 
aecount, was very prosperously conducted. He must not give 
dis^t to Crookit, imder such circumstances, it might lead to a 
senous eviL 

When the interview could no longer Ife deferred wiihout excit- 
ing injurious suspicion, Mr. Timo&y granted it, and, wiHi his 
mixture of motives, endeavoured to soften CrooHt's dijuippoiat- 
ment by confessing his own, — intimating that though there was 
no immediate success in prospect, the case was not hopelesB. 

*' Above all, let me assure you, Mr. Crookit," said the mea> 
•■■nt> '< that though my daughter does not wiih to hear either of 
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oowrtdbip or maniage for tho present, jet she doe9 not decline 
to accept yourself becanse she prefers another." 

'' Are yon sore of that, sir P " asked Crookit, eagerly. 

" Perfectly, Mr. Crookit. I was rescdyed to be clear upon it» 
aad I dialled her — directly charged her — ^with having already 
fixed her choice on Mr, Femshawe, and she denied it." . 

" Perhaps, sir, not so explicitly as t6 rend^ it impossible that 
the may yet receive Mr. Femahawe's suit." 

'* Do not torment yoniself with such an idea ! To show yon that 
yen are utterly mistaken, I will give yon her very words regard- 
ing him. * Father,' said she, ' I conld never become the wife of 
lu. Vemshawe. No man in the world is more disagreeable to 
me.' Conld a woknan say anything more decided P " 

The evil heart of Crookit sent np a glance of maliciotis trinmph 
to his eyes. 

'' That was decided enough ! " he acknowledged ; and when 
he withdrew, it was in such seeming perfect eood humour, that 
the merchant was left in a state of mingled admiration at his 
rational behaviour and regret at not being able to call him 



"sob. 



Crookit walked to his lodgine in better spirits than he had 
gone to Mr. Timothy's house. The delay in granting the inter- 
view, and the merdiant's embarrassment m opening it, had taken 
away nearly all his hope. But now he learnt tnat Charlotte 
had declared so decidedly against Femshawe, and reflected tiiat 
Mr. Timothy still encouraged his suit, his own self-love, and his 
oonacknia fitness for meth^ of slow siege, craft, undermining, 
and flattery, combined to assure him that he would yet succeed. 
But, a few days after Crookit's restored self-complacence re- 
ceived a volcanic disturbance from the return of Femshawe. 

" You look very comfortable," said the moustached visitor, 
with his piercing eyes and bitter sneer, " had you popped the 
question with tnumphant success, you could not look more self- 
assured." 

" Happy to see you beck ! — ^but don't tease yourself any more 
80 absurdly," said Crookit, with so little appearance of feeling 
sore at Femshawe's sarcasm, that the sneerer was doubly mor- 
tified. 

*' D*70 think I'm such a dunce as to be all my life learning my 
letters r " said Femshawe ; ''I know every twist and wrinUe of 
your face so well that you can't hide their meaning from me. I 
see the devil's sunshine in it, and know what you 've been about 
nrefcfy shrewdly. But, I'll take the conceit out of ye. Percivid 
knows you are here, and what you are doing. There ! smile at 
iha^ Biddal I " — and the speaker's eyes glowed with demoniac 
glee. 
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" Wliat ! " cried Orookit, " is this your pritended honour^ 
you bas e " 

" Stop your abase-— lest tou repent it ! He has not learnt 
your whereabouts from me/ 

" How could he otherwise have learned it P You are paltering 
with me." 

" Nay, that's your trade, Dick, not mine. You never knew 
me palter. But, now, cool your wrath, and let us consider. There 
is a mystery that I want to fathom ; who is this stray chicken — 
this Canute Colton«-on whom your wisdom has saddled a theft ? 
Percival knows him ; has found him in London ; has seen your 
letters to him, and knows your scrawl. What the derilhaTe 
you been about, Dick? Have you lost your old cunning in 
writing disguised hands P " 

" Are you raving P" asked Crookit, " or is this a hoax yon. 
liave concocted P" 

" You know it isn't a hoax, you look too much frightened for 
that. But do try to master your weakness for once. Youll 
have to hear more yet. I believe this lad is the hobgoblin Per- 
cival has been dreading for years — ^the cause of those horrid fits 
he used to have in It aly — the Avenger of Blood, he used to rave 
about so hideously. Who is this li3, 1 say P Do you know P " 

*' No more than you. TJpham does not know who he is. He 
was apprenticed to a wooden-spoon maker, and was an orphan 
of some beggars of peasants, I suppose. Hobgoblin ! of course ! 
It must be another step-— and only that— >in Percival's madness. 
The lad can't be anything to him ; it is only another shade in 
his old hallucination, depend upon it ! How capie Percival to find 
the poor wretch P — ^Did you learn tha^ P " 

" Percival found him with Una, who had run away to London, 
it seems——** 

"Ha! has it come to that P" 

" She is at home again ; but Percival knew this lad before he 
found him in London with Una." 

" I tell you that, is impossible, Femshawe. It is all the off- 
spring of Percival's diseased mind.*' 

" Me intends to act on it, be it what it may.'* 

** Act on it — howP what d'ye mean ? " 

" 1 cannot tell distinctly. He was secret as to a part of his 
purpose ; there is something which he is bent on compelling this 
youth to do ; and which, he says, the lad may renise to do. 
His purpose, then, will be to seize this Canute Golton and have 
him dragged hither for you to swear the robbery against him, 
and so have him transported. You look as if you didn't like the 
news, Dick ! " added Fernshawe, with another of his malicious 
glances. 
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'^ No more I do. Will yoa like to hare the theft sworn to F 
Besides, remember that jour oath, that you hare paid the 
money, and had the receipt handed to you in the inn at Byeham, 
will be required." 

" But it will never be had." 

Crookit felt a wish to strangle his old acquaintance, and sat a 
second or two without speaking ; and then suddenly said — 

" But of what worth is all this crazy purposing of PercivalP 
He cannot prosecute Golton ; and IJphiun will nerer do it, unless 
either you or I prompt him. The charge against Colton has 
never been made pubhdy ; and I have circulated so many diffe- 
rent versions of it--or put them into circulation — ^that f'ercival 
has, most likelv, got hold of some gossiping story." 

" Why, Dick, you are becoming so frightened that you are 
losing your memory. Didn't I tell you, just know, that f ercival 
had seen your letters^-but especially your last letter to Colton F 
And, besides, don't you know that that girl, belonging to the 
Downhams, has gone off to join this ladP " 

" I suspected as much. But what of that P " 

" She tracked Colton to Fercival's house in Warwickshire, 
and finding him gone, followed him to London. While she was. 
at Percivars, Una learned that she knew you first charged Col- 
ton with robbing TJpham. She named the sum, and myself as 
paying it." 

" Have you ever told ? " 

" Don't mock me with such a question. You know I've told 
nobody. You contrived the dirty job yourself— " 

" Aud you consented to take the benefit. But how can this 
girl have leamt what neither you nor 1 have told P " 

*' I can't tell— and I don't care ; I thought your long and old- 
practised rogue's head would be able to divine. I see you are 
2ueer, Dick ; I'll leave you to digest the supper I brought you 
U the way from Warwickshire !" 

Crookit, left alone, felt for awhile so much oppressed and 
ataggered with a dread of the danger which threatened him, 
that ne thought there was but one way to escape from it. It 
would be wisest, he concluded, to get as much cash as possible 
into his possession, and flee the country. Should Percival come 
to Quarrelton, and find Mr. Upham unwilling to prosecute 
Colton, on whom would he turn to wreak the rage of his disap- 
pointment, but on the man who had formerly robbed him P I 
shall be sacrificed, said Crookit to himself; mad or sane, when 
Jus will is opposed he will tear and devour, if not whom he 
-would, whom, he can. I remember the past too well to doubt 
that. 

But to give up a game which was hitherto so promising, and 
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all for the freaks of a madnum! that was weakness. Eem^we's 
hopes of obtaining Charlotte would be crashed bj her father 
speedilj ; and then the prize could be carried by perseTeriag 
siege. Crookit had no doubt of it ; he could not be disagreeable 
to Charlotte; had she not distinguished him at her parties, 
Hstened to his flatteries, and given unmistakable tokens of de- 
light with his conyersation P fie could win her sooner or later, 
and with her, a fortune that would make him the richest man in 
tibe neidibourhood. He must not gire up prospects such as 
these for a flying alarm about a nui£nan's Tuit, brought by a 
malicious desVeildo. ^ ^ J 

His terror of Perdyal was onl^f temporarily shaken off; it 
came back and paralyzed him again. He reasoned that it was 
only an emptr tlireat, or that the threat might never be put into 
act. PerciTal might take some new whim, or might obtain his 
will with ColtoQ. What could it be that Perdval wished Cohoa 
to do P he could not guess; and why trouble himself with guess- 
ing about the caprices of a lunatic P Yet some key to Pereiyal's 
insane impressions about C<^ton might porhaps be had, if the 
youngster s parentage were ascertain^. The old wooden-spoon 
maker must either have heard who Colton's parents were, cft 
have known them. He would go and ask him. 

And Crookit went ; but Job, naving had that remarkable visit 
irom 0*Frisk, only the evening before, was doubly wary. He 
denied having any personal knowledge of the youth's parents ; 
and affirmed that a gentleman who was dead, had placea Colton 
in his hands with a premium, and said the boy was an orphan. 
Job said that was all he knew about it ; and O^ookit withdrew 
from Job's cottage confirmed in the belief that Percival only in- 
sanely imagined Colton to be an old acquaintance. And, since it 
was <mly an insane imagination, might it not pass fiNnn the brain 
of the insane man, and no more be neard of it P 

That hone only brought a temporary relief; the dread of Per- 
cival's sudoMi apparition in Quarrdton haunted Crookit the whole 
of the next day. There was some secret agency at work too, m 
Quarrelton, that he could not detect. How could this girl who 
had gcme after Colton, have come to such ezaet knowledge of the 
foul charge against the runaway P Pemshawe, if he were to be 
believed, haa not talked of it; and Crookit tiiought it was 
reaUy unlikely that he had. Charlotte could not have retailed 
the items of tne black charge to any one : she was too observant 
of her father's wishes ; and Mr. Timothy had desired that the 
circumstances of Colton's frailty should not be spread abroad. 
This girl's knowledge of the ezactcharge against polton, and, above 
all, of the fact that he, Crookit, had made that charge, was the 
iBost distracting puzzle of all ; he could imagine no likely soiiree 
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firom which she could hare derired her knowledge. Who could the 
secret miner be that was even now working heneath his feet P 
Grookit essayed conjecture again and again, till the baffling task 
seemed maddening. 

It would be wiser to gire it up, he thought, and plan a coun- 
termine. The germ of a scheme for rousing the hatred of Mr. 
Timothj against ColUm, began to bud in his brain. Could Mr. 
l^othy's lingering regard be once changed to hate, Oolton's 
ruin was certain ; it must ensue, whether Percival appeared in 
Quarrelton or not. But the scheme on which Croddt was intent, 
would need Femshawe for an instrument. Was he so difficult 
to be entangled P would not the scheme look plausible to him P 
Grookit felt sure it would .serve to parry the next attack from 
femshawe ; he knew that must be expected : Femshawe's man- 
ner, at their last inteniew, foreshadowed on immediate intent to 
propose for Charlotte ; rage would follow disappointment ; and 
Grookit expected the storm. The plotter went on to provide 
against the outburst, and to complete his web for catching Fem- 
ahawe. At length, he flattered himself that he had devised a 
masterpiece of strategy, and, resolving to devote himself to it 
with energy, he confided that it would enable him ere long, to 
map the great prize. Another visit from Femshawe soon put 
Crookit's skill to the proof. 

His visitor was not furious, as Grookit had expected from his 
knowledge of Femshawe's nature ; but the occasionid gleam in 
those dark eyes betokened deeper danger. A sarcaatio deacripr 
tion of the stiff, polite refusal of Miss Charlotte's hand hj her 
father, was given without concealment by Femshawe, and it was 
followed by a renewal of his threat against Grookit. 

" Why do you repeat that foolish threat of vengeance?" said 
Grookit, with the self-possession derived from maturing his 
scheme ; " von do not believe that you are rejected because I am 
preferred P 

" Not by the beauty ; she has better taste, I hope," returned 
Femshawe, with his old malicious sneer ; " by her father's ac- 
coimt, she prefers nobody ; but the old chandler could not con- 
ceal from me that he prefers somebody. He did not choose to be 
explicit as to the favourite ; but he is welcome to the imagination 
tiiatit is a secret." 

" You think you know it P " 

'' There is a miraculous cool courage in your attempt to pro- 
Toke me to-night, Dick. What does it meanP " 

" I only mean to open your eyes on your perverse obstinacy in 
fighting a shadow," answered Grookit; "you are utterly mista3i:en 
as to tms favourite of IJpham*s. Will you sit down quietly and 
let me enlighten you P " 
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Femshawe consented, not because he was disposed to credit 
^hat Grookit mi^ht say, but curious to learn what made bis old 
cowardly acquaintance so firm and collected. Grookit com* 
menced by afSrming that Mr. Timothy had recently, in great 
confidoQce, revealed to him a design the merchant had long ago 
formed, of uniting Gharlotte to the lad, Ganute Golton. It was 
astounding to himself, Grookit said ; for he had never given 
credit to the reports which had been so current in Quarreltoa 
about so absurd a match ; but there was the fact, and the notioa 
had taken such hold of the merchant's mind, that he was even 
now full of relentings towards this favourite, and a slight turn of 
events would serve to restore the favourite fully. 

femshawe affected incredulity for awhile ; but Grookit's in- 
flexible firmness and perseverance in the story overcame him, 
and he owned that he believed it. Grookit aid not press his 
scheme at once ; but assisted the working of Femshawe's belief. 
Golton was depictured with every disparaging hue and shade by 
Femshawe. 

" Who is this brat P " he asked ; " can you make it out, Dick ? 
What is the secret tie that binds Upham to him P cannot yon 
guess P " 

Grookit related his unsatisfactory visit to the cottage of Job 
Oldstock. 

"A gentleman who is dead!" repeated Femshawe, in a 
mocking tone : and then whispered a base and scandalous sus- 
picion of Golton's base relation ship to the merchant. 
V Grookit regarded it as foully false ; but he laughed an ap- 
proval, in oraer to please Femshawe and dispose mm to listen 
complacently to the scheme. And Femshawe not only listened 
to it, but, impelled by his passion for Gharlotte, consented to 
join in it. liiere seemed to be no shiinking on his part till 
Grookit pointed to a necessily that might arise from the failure 
of one part of the plot ; yet, even there, Femshawe gave way at 
last. The guilty compact, to the delight of Grookit's base heart, 
was complete : f^emshawe pledged himself to swear to the writ- 
ing of the receipt by Golton, if the £Eivourite could not be com- 
pletely ruined by any other means. 

" And now," said Grookit, " the sooner we begin operations 
the better. You know the whirlwind is not more impetuous 
than Percival, nor more capricious in its course." 

'* He might be here to-morrow," said Femshawe ; " there is 
not an hour to be lost ; it is not late, — I will be off, and try to 
make the set at my game : go you, and try your serpent's tongue 
with yours I " 

They grasped hands, and looked villanous brotherly; and 
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^Bch ihoiight he was using the other, and would laugh him to 
scorn some d&y . Was the day to come for either P 

Femshawe went direct to a book-room, where he had fre- 
quentlj seen a young gentleman who, he had been given to 
understand was Algernon, the son of Mr. Titus Downham. He 
looked round, he waited an hour, but " the game " was not 
forthcoming. He was compelled to whisper an inquiry to an 
attendant ; and then to defer his business till the morrow. 

I^ext day, at noon, when the book-room was thronged, Eem* 
shawe, witnout an introduction to Algernon, openly addressed 
him in a jeering way on the romance which luid nappened in his 
family. Careless of Algernon's angir amazement, Femshawe 
scoffingly related how the young lady, Miss Granger, had tracked 
her lover, Mr. Canute Colton, to the house of his friend, Mr. 
Percival, and was since gone to London to join the chosen of 
her affections. 

" Mr. Percival of the Hermitage, in Warwickshire ! " re- 
peated Algernon, so soon as he could sufficiently master his 
aoger and astonishment to be able to speak ; " take care what 
you say , sir : I know Mr. Percival." 

"Well, sir!" replied Femshawe, "do you mean by that 
polite caution to cast a doubt upon my word ; or am I, do you 
think, ascribing too much honour to your cousin by hazarding a 
guess that she is by this time imited to a very exemplary young 
gentleman P " 

The malice ^and derision with which Femshawe spoke, added 
to Algernon's knowledge of the squire's adyances to Charlotte, 
were too much for the temper of a Downham, and he would have 
struck the offender, had not a friend caught his arm, and others 
surrounded him and persuaded him to leave the room. 

The rest formed a group about Femshawe,^ listened to a 
stoiT which he made exciting by his power of sarcasm, laughed 
at what they heard, and then separated to spread it over the 
towb. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

The Merchant in double Torture.— 0'Frisk*s valorons Performance of his Duty.— 

Pursuit of the Fugitives commenced. 

MoBB immediate opportunity awaited Crookit in the perform- 
ance of his part. Mr. Timothy was glad to see him, Charlotte 
was out — an especial reason why Algernon Downham was not 
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Mf . Timothy raifljd liis head from the pillow in fiis qmck 
way, and looked hard at O'Frisk, in wonder at the man'tf 
meaning 

"I muftfe speak plainly to you, sir," csontinned the earnest 
ettrate ; " there is a cruel transaction in the history of your 
family. I had often heard it alluded to in an obscure way, 
but never thought I had any right to gratify my curiosity by 
inquiring into the true circumstances. They have come to my 
knowledge now in a way I did not expect. Yet I should not 
feel it to be my duty to visit you in this manner, if I knew of 
no other guilt than that act oi the dead, and for which you are 
not accountable. But, since you are multiplying the cruel 
wrong done to your poor departed sister, I may say tenfold—I 
cannot— I must not—whatever I may suffer from your dis- 
pleasure— shrink from reprehending you." 

" Gracious hearens, what d* ye mean?" exclaimed Mr. Timothy, 
amaaed atO'Frisk's increasing earnestness, and distressed at tne 
recollections he awakened. 

" Man, can you while lying on that sick bed — ^I beg pardon," 
said the curate, checking the indignation he was beginniog to 
feel at what he believea to be guilty disguise, " Mr. Tlmotiiy, 
can you, I say, while lying there in a state which, for aught yoa 
know, may be one of immment danger, affect ignorance of your 
own crime P " 

" Crime, sir?— crime, did you say ? " 

" And are you not ashamed to reflect,'* went on the reverend 
censor, heedless of interruption, *' that two old people, the 
depositaries of your guilty secret, are condemned to hasten to 
the grave with sm upon their consciences, and may soon hare to 
stand at the bar of the Eternal Judge, with whom there can be 
no'disguise P ** 

" Are you mad, sir P " shouted the merchant ; ** what drime 
do you dare to imxnite to meP what two old persons do you 
meanP" 

" For shame, Mr. Timothy ! " shouted OTrjsk ; " I could not 
have supposed vou capable of so much deceit.** 

" Deceit, sir .' how dare you speak to me in this disgraceful 
way P " demanded the merchant, as he sprung up in the bed, 
ana glared at his accuser ; " if you have not lost your senses, 
tell me who you mean, sir." 

" You know who I mean ; the Oldstocks — the poor old wooden- 
spoon maker and his aged wife. May they find mercy, if yon 
permit them to leave tms world with the guilt of assisting yoa 
^^J^^^ crime ! Oh, I beseech you, for your own soul's Blike» 
reflect on the sin you are committing ! ** 



Tke ciihiie'i tens BteKmed down las honest &ee ; and Mr. 
Timothj's farowB were baihed in penpintion; but as O'iE^niik 
pauied, being afanoet choked with grief, the mendiant brake in 
with an eameet aasevention. 

"This is more than 1 can bear," he said; "70a mmt be 
under some strange dehnion, sir. I nerer was cluurged with a 
eriine in my life, and my oonscienoe is gniltiees of one. Tell me 
what yon mean, J£r. O'Frisk, and Til own it, if I hare com- 
mitted one." 

" Hare yon not abandoned your sister's son? " said O'Frisk, 
" hare yon not coneealed the fact of his relationship to yon, and 
that by the assistBnee of these two poor old people? And 
when, with a refinement of cruelty yon had taken him ftom 
obscurity, and encouraged him — but I see it is in Tain to 
attempt rousing your oonscienee I " cried O'Frisk, disgusted at 
the merchant's stare of astonishment, which he took for coun- 
terfeit ; " shame on you, sir, I say, for your wickedness ! " 

Mr. Timothy could bear no more. He snatched at the bell- 
rope and pulled it Tidently : so Tiolently that the crook broke.f 
" Take the last warning ! " cried O'Frisk ; " if you do not 
repent of this crim e " 

" Crime, sir I " exclaimed Charlotte, who was in the chamber 
in a moment, baring been drawn to the door some time before, 
by the loud and angry roices of the curate and her father, 
** what do you mean, sir, by such language ! " 

" Take nim— -take him away ! " groaned Mr. Timothy, as he 
Bank exhausted on his pillow. 

O'Frisk quickly retreated, for Charlotte's flashing eyes warned 
him that tnere would be danger in staying. He reached his 
etady in no slight perturbation, and the pipe was in constant 
requisition for some hours after — though it would, ever and 
anon, refuse to draw. Had he done ri^j^ht, or had he blundered ? 
He felt puzzled ; he could not keep his pipe in. Yet he meant 
to do right : of that he was sure. The night closed, and still 
he was mming away with an unshaken heart, — now heroically 
resigning himself to suffer all the fearful consequences, should 
he have erred, — and anon smiling with the rapturous conscien- 
tionanesB that he had performed his duty, not only to the best 
oi bin judgment, but without shrinking. 

Mr. Timothy reeoyered suflieient strength and composure in 
the course of the night to charge his daughter to say nothing to 
any one of what sto had witnessed. Cmirlotte assured him he 
2n]|^t be easy on that point, and besought him to rest and be 
silent. She would not distress her father, though she felt eager 
to Icnow his mind respecting the curate's meaning. 

82 
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. Kobody but Drenchem was admitted into Mr. Timoikj's 
chamber that day and evening. Charlotte resolutely denied 
Grooldt, who was anxious to enter " but for one moment/' he 
said. He wished to rouse the merchant to despatch the mes^ 
senger to secure Colton ; and went away from Mr. Timothy's 
door gnashing lus teeth with bitter disappointment. 

A letter was brought to the door for Charlotte ia the eveningy 
and the bearer wouM dye it into no other hands than her own. 
It was from Algernon jDownham, and informed her of the in- 
solent conduct of Femshawe that day in the book-room ; and of 
the fact that by the time the letter reached her, the writer 
would have started for the house of Perciyal in Warwickshire* 
and would thence proceed to London, in search of Mary 
Granger. 

About the same time Femshawe rushed into Crookit's lodging, 
declaring that he had just seen Algernon Downham, clad in a 
travelling dress, drive through the street, and he doubted not 
that the young man was off in pursuit of Mary Granger. 

** How is it that I hear of no legal pursuit being commenced 
for Colton P" demanded Femshawe, impetuously, ''have you 
not succeeded with TJpham P there is not an hour to be lost 
now young Downham is gone." 

" 1 don't know what is to be done," answered Crookit, with 
an oath ; " the old fool swore last night, that he would send an 
officer after the young wretch, and mat without delay. I have 
been expecting all the day that he would send for me, and give 
me the order ; but when I called to-night, and nrgentl;)r asked 
to see him, Charlotte refused me, and delares that he is very 
seriously ill again." 

" Why not go and give the order yourself to an officer, in 
Upham's name, as a magistrate P" suggested Femshawe, boldly. 

" But the officer will require a warrant," answered the more 
timid villain. 

"Can't you get oneP — think man! It must be now or 



never." 



" It shall be now," said Crookit ; " come with me to a magis* 
trate of the Upham party." 

They went together. The magistrate believed that one so 
confidently trusted by Mr. l^mothy was telling a trath when he 
affirmed tnat the merchant was too ill to attend to business, 
and had commissioned him, Crookit, to get the warrant made 
out by another. An officer was entrusted with the paper, and 
despatched for Warwickshire with directions to go to Xondoa 
^nd apprehend Colton on learning his address. 

"All is right so far, Dick," said Femshawe,. ''and now jurt 
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come and see me off, for I shall make post baste to Fercival's 
myself, and thence to London. I must see the thing done,' or 
help to do it. I should be miserable if I were to wait here : 
Ton can do that. You hare onlj one task to get over now, yon 
know. Pat a bold face on it with XJpham, and tell him you 
took him at his word." 

" Leave me alone io get through that business ! " replied 
Crookit, with a confident air. In another half hour Femshawe 
was also on the way to Warwickshire. 
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CHAPTEE L 

Cain Colton commenoes his Account of a yery pecoliar Portion and Period of his 

own Experience. 

I PB0MI8BD myself great pleasure in writing my autobiograplij. 
Not because my life-passages were all of the pleasantest cha- 
racter ; but simnly because I should be occupied in describing 
myself: about tne most agreeable subject to every man, how- 
ever modestly some people may disavow it. Why I have 
neglected to complete my purposed task, I can scarcely tell ; 
nor is it clear to me that I am bound to render a reason. 
Let it be remembered that some scores of men, of yarious 
grades of worth or intelligence, have commenced records of 
their lives, and left their self-imposed task incomplete. They 
were not bound to finish their ovm portraits; and indeed 
towards some of these negligent artists the world has shown 
thankfulness, instead of displeasure, for the mere outline it has 
received from their illustrious hands. I do not mean that the 
world should be thankful in my case ; I only wish to escape 
rendering a reason I am not prepared to give. 

In the meantime, I recur to one period of my experience, not 
from caprice ; but having conceived a strong desire to re-em- 
body, in^y recollection, nours and days of more extreme emotion 
and intense anxiety than had ever fallen to my lot before, or I 
have experienced since. 

The night succeeding that harrowing visit from Percival, or 
Brundrell, was filled with such shuddering horrors that it is 
impossible for me to describe them with anything beyond a 
faint approach to the ghastly reality. I could not have been 
awake during those dreadful hours, for I received no impres- 
sions through the organs externally. ISTor was my state that of 
for dreams never leave a permanent record with the 
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snind of all their flittings and incongraoas cliangeB. My brain 
and nervous system must have been in some abnormal and inex- 
plioable condition, in wbick I seemed to be borne, through a 
fraccession of fearful visions, into terrific scenes, past and 
fatore. 

I beheld my father's murder^though I had never heard it 
ciroomstantially described— -with su^ circumstantial reality 
' tha^ to this d[ay, I am often inclined to regard the vision as 
a sopematural revelation presented to me by some spiritual 
agmioy which is hourly concerned with the i^airs of mortahi, 
and Holds a commission to incite or lure them to the enact- 
ment of their destiny. Nell Brundrell, old, ugly, and 
shrivelled, and clad in a man's jacket and hat, as I liad last 
beheld her in the pheasant-preserve, held my father down on 
^e floor by his nair, and stopped his mouth; while her 
husband, Michael, a grim tall figure, and a " mere 'uatomy, 
or bag of bones,'' as the woman Tib had described him to 
be. with his knee on my father's chest, was sashing the vic- 
tim's throat with a large knife. I saw the blood pour out, 
haard my father's dying groans, saw the corpse become ashy 
pale and still, and then the guilty pair drag it oi^t into the 
rotd. Then they hurhed into their cottage and closed and 
locked the door; but soon old Michael got out of the low 
window, placed a key in the coat-pocket of the victim, and the 
bloody knife on the ground, and then i^limbed back into the 
oottage. 

Suddenly, I beheld the heart-throes of my mother on her 
ileath-bed*-*her image so veritably resembling the mysterious 
■portrait in the green bed-room at the Hermitage ! And then 
&ie interior of me parish church was revealed ; my mother's 
eofiSn stood on a bier in the aisle, and I was an infant in 
.the nurse's arms, by the font. And there stood my aged 
graodAkther, sternly regarding the pale, trembling clergyman, 
— swearing, and pointing to tne bloody knife whidi lay on the 
^oor, at the foot of the font, till my doomed name was pro- 
;QOuiioed. And then all became dark, and I seemed borne 
.up by some invisible force, and hurried awav swiftly through 
;the air, till, at length, I stood in a wild wood, and had 
l)ecome a man^ and was confronted with Fercival. He was 
bearded, and dressed in the long-furred garment, as I had seen 
him at the door of the HermiULge, when I called the second 
time. His look was haggard and insane, as it was then ; and 
lie pointed to the bloo^ knife which now lay between us on 
the gxound, while he cried, 

'* Avenger of blood, take it, and do your work ! the time is 
.-opme r* . 
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And I stooped to take it; bat it fell from my hand 
'which it had stained with my father's blood, and I recoiled 
with sickness and loathing at the sight. Then Brondrell 
dared me with taunts of " coward " and " unnatural son," till 
I again seized the knife, and madly rushed on him. But now 
Una and Mary Granger shielded bitn • and their tears and 
Entreaties oyercame me, and I hurled the knife away. Soon 
Brundrell's taunts rekindled the yengeful spirit in me, and I 
burst from the soft hands of the women, ran, and seized 
the knife again, and felt all the murderous will so fiercely that 
I gnashed my teeth and cursed and threatened, till they all fled 
before me. The women I soon lost sight of; but Bnmdrell I 
pursued through the wood howling, and then over a barren 
moor, like that oyer which I had wandered when a child. For 
miles he fled and I followed, through old scenes — the squire's 
garden, the pheasant preserye, the holt where I had oyemeard 
the talk of G^b and Buth, the road to Byeham, by the inn, and 
then on and on to Quarrelton. Sometimes the chase seemed 
hopeless, and Brundrell seemed endowed with the swiftness of 
the wind, while I pursued wearily and weak, and was ready 
to faint with thirst. And then my enemy lagged, and I had 
might to spring forward until I had nearly reached him ; but 
again I was baSSied by his sudden reooyery of yigour and my 
own loss of it. 

I saw the entrance to Quarrelton, and a sense of surety filled 
me that there my work would end. We reached it, and beheld 
the street on either side crowded with spectators; and some 
cried " Thief! " and " Murderer! " and others shouted " Vie- 
tory to the ayenger of blood ! "—but none interfered to stop 
the chase orpursuit, till we reached the front of Mr. Timothy's 
mansion. There Crookit and Femshawe caught Bnmdrell in 
their arms ; and Jossy Jess<m caught me m his ; and Mr. 
Timothy stood in the midst and said justice should be done by 
the law, and I must throw down the loiife. 

Then there was a haU of justice, and charges, and pleadings, 
and swearing of witnesses — Job Oldstock and lus wife Dorothy, 
and Jossy Jessop, and Mary Gfranger, and Charlotte and Alger- 
non Downham and Femshawe, and Mr. Elder and the denu ; 
-»and trials of myself, and Crookit, and Brundrell. Bat the 
trials went all in fayour of my foes ; and I was oonyicted as an 
impostor who had set up a claim of relationship to the rich 
merchant, and had none ; as a thief and a swindler who had 
robbed my benefactor ; and as an intentional murderer of an 
innocent man against whom no charge of wrong ooold be 
proyed, while the charge against his dead father and moiiier 
^<^8 counted folly. And I was cast and condemned, dragged 



to the felon's cell and pat in chams ; and there I pined away, 
while daily Bnindrell came and mocked^ me through a grating, 
and said— 

"Fool! did I not tell you how it wonld beP Die there, like 
a dog. I can be hapjyy now ; for I am safe from your power, 
and the thread of Destmy is broken ! " 

I hare only feebly sncceeded in depictnrinff the horrid Tiaions 
of that night. They seemed bo real that, when tiie light broke 
and I retcuned to my normal state, and recognised my London 
lodging, my first impression was that some days most hare 
passea away, and that I most have been deliyered £rom the 
lelon's cell by some unknown agency, and brooffht back to 
my bed while insensible. The impression faded slowly as the 
honrs went on ; bnt it was nearly noon before I folly compre- 
hended that the visions of that night were but shadows. 

I sat in stupefaction, with only a vague expectation that 
Maiy would come, and utterly unconscious or unheedful of 
the lapse of time. Yet a superstitious conviction was fastening 
upon me that my night visions were sent as a warning ; and 
that the thread of Destiny was yet in my own hands. It mieht 
be broken, as BrundreU nad proclaimed in the vision ; but that 
would come by my own want of courage and will. Should I 
not be able to gird myself up and wrestle with my foes ; or 
would the lethargy that now benumbed me continue to hold me 
down until it was too late to essay an effectual battle P Yes : 
I should arise, something whispered, and put forth a despera- 
tion of will, ere long, that would appal my enemies. But, to 
what end P Could I avoid an evil destiny for myself, by any 
other course than that which the vision ^rengured by presenting 
to me the bloody knife P Was not this cry of vengeance for 
blood from the grave P 

I feebly imt away the question twice or thrice ; but at length 
yielded to a dull feeline of indifference about becoming a mur- 
aerer. Thus I sat for hours, conscious^ that I was slugeish and 
torpid; but the assurance strengthening that I shomd arise 
Boon and be all energy, — ^yet that I must wait till the spirit 
of potency came with the houTj and then I must do whatever it 
prompted. 

It was considerably past mid*day when Mary came. She 
hastened up the stairs, and her first words, as she hurried into 
the room, were either apology or regret for her late visit. My 
stare must have been vacant and unmeaning, for I only hau 
comprehended what she said; and when she asked me if I 
had not wondered why she did not come earlier, I answered 
listlessly,-^ 
, " Is )t late, Mary P I did not know it wss late T* 
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. <' It IB albemoon," she answered, too maoh ahnnrbed Wi^h ha 
own thoughts to mark my indifierenoe ; ^^can yon guass who 
has preyented me. from coming sooner?" she asked. 

** jPrerented you P No I " I forced myself to reply. 
. '^ Una Feramd/' she went oa ; ** her fiither watched us to the 
door of my lodging last night, and sent his daughter to visit me 
this morning." 

These words served to rouae me a little» and I asked what had 
heen Una's errand. 

'' Sueh a one as w« might ftcpeot her father would send her 
upon/' was tiie answer ; " to persuade me to leave you, and go 
back to my imde, Downham 1 " 

My stupor lefk me at €moe ; but it only yielded to a sense 
of hdplessness and weakness. I fdt aa if Mary's desertion of 
me would be more than I could bear. 

" But will you leave me P " I asked. 

My look must have betrayed the miserable fear I felt, for the 
dear girl replied with instant and earnest tenderness,*^ 

** No, dear Gain ! No power on earth shall separate us if I 
can prevent it. I mean to stay by ^rou, and see you set your- 
self right. I care not what may be said about me at QusrreltcHi, 
or elsewhere. You are driven wrong by misfortune ; but I feel 
Bure you will yet take the right pam and the brave one, clear 
yourself of all your enemies allege against you, and be honoured * 
and happy." 

For a moment I felt encouraged ; but that fell superstitious 
persuasion returned that my destiny would be that ci the 
avenger, and I was silent. 

" Do not wrong Una," Mary continued, little imagining the 
cause of my silence ; *' she told me her errand, and reooanted 
all the arguments wherewith her father had charged her to urge 
my desertion of you ; bu1> she was too generous to ui^e it, or 
advise it herself. She counsels us to meet her father resdlotely 
and respectfully." 

*' Eespectfully, Mary ! with what respeot can I ever meet the 
«on of my father's murderers P" 

The sudden and savage energy with which I spoke pained 
and alarmed Mary. She seemed inwardly to shrink from me, 
and did not speak till I had partially relapsed into indifference. 
Then, in a low and gentle tone, she rehearsed lessons of mercy 
and forgiveness, so powerful, that th^ created a war in my 
heart with the feeling of vengeance. The inward contest tore 
me till I thought I must have cried out, and conjured her to 
forbear. Yet I sat stall, and the tempest subsided, aa she tamed 
to argue on the irrationality of my cherishing hatred and 
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vengeance towards one, who was not the shedder of blood, nor 
in any measure a sharer in the guilt of his parents. 

"!Reflect, dear Cain,'' she continued, "that ther who com- 
mitted the erime were poniahed for it here, and— -I say it wiiJi 
awe— may even now be expiating their sin. At any rate, 
they must be left to the Eternal Judge : you most not entertain 
any thoo^ht of yengeance towards this poor man : he is pitiable, 
and the sin of his parents has already been Tistted heavily on 
him. Assist rather to banish his fears, and to cure him of his 
diseased state of mind." 

" How can I do that, who have need of a physician' of the 
mind myself P" I asked; but Mary did not, and could not, 
suspect my meaning. 

" I know, dear Cain," she replied, " you have need of forti- 
tude and resolution; but your case is not like his. You can 
help yourself if you will to do so. Indeed, in assisting to banish 
this insane fear from his mind, you will be sure to raise up a 
powerful instrament for restoring yourself to content, and oiear- 
ing you from these false stains." 

*' How P what do you mean, Mary P" I asked. 
" Una says she knows her father so well, that she is sure, if 
you meet hmi firmly, and with such kindness as you can, it will 
be the best mediome for his brain ; and I give you her own 
words—this hallucination, under which he has laboured for so 
man^ years, will leave him, and when he reeovers his right mind, 
he will be eager to assist you in defeating the mischief :of those 
who have plotted against you, and in establishing your birth- 
right. I wish you would hear her, Cain : I think she would be 
able to persuade you." 

'' Mary ! " said I, turning towards her sharply ; " you surely 
would not advise me to meet Una again? It would only 
fitreogthen Percival in his daim upon me regarding his daughter. 
Do you forget that P" 

"1 certamly did not think of it at the moment," she answered, 
with slight agitation. 

'* Pid Una speak of that part of her father's project P " I asked. 
" Not at all," answered Mary ; '' but she is to visit me again 
this evening, and I will question her." 

X thought the answer strangely simple; bnt the weary and 
liatleea feeling which was ever returning, rendered me indifferent 
to the continuance of our conversation. 

"You are worn out, Cain," said Mary; '<! see you have 

{laeeed a sleei^ess night as I did. Perhaps you could sleep a 
ittle now. I will leave you, that I nia;y be ready for Una when 
she calls again, and get our oonversstion over ; for I mean to 
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fetazn iojoa woon unongh, to be hoe hj the fine ttit Peraral 

** I riiafl not fear to meet kirn aloiM^" nid L 

A|;;am ICarfy vnaeaiuDiited witk wj jmbw mmfil condiiioDt 
was xampm^ieDmwe off my mwrniiig. 

«« That KTii^ dear Ghd," she nid; ''Iiiifc yetlwillbeaiiie 
to retam to job earij." And ao aajin^ aiie again left me, to 
feeetre tiie Yiait of Una. 



CHAPTEEIL 

Bnmdrdl renewi Us Viatt to ttie Hen>.--Ckm's incnaaiiip bfilaXiility.^Mair 



Mast Gbavosb bad not Tetonied aceording to ber promise and 
intent, and two boun earlier in tbe erening tban be bad made 
tbe laat yiait, Bmndrell again i4>i>eared in my room. I bad 
been imagininff tbat I eonld meet bim now witb stem defiance* 
or tbat I ooald ooonterfeit indifference ; bnt I waa fearfoUy mis- 
taken* The fire of bis eye smote me, as witb a bUgbt of belpless- 
ness, and I retreated to tbe fartber part of tbe room, and sank 
into a cbair. Tbe first sonnd of bis yoioe sent a cbill to my reiy 
marrow : I was more tban eyer like a cbild in bis presence. 

'' So : yon are alone," be said ; *' is tbe young woman gone 
back to ber nnde P" 

He migbt as well bave questioned tbe cbair on wbicb I sat, 
for I was as imable to speak as if I bad been any inanimate 
tbing. 

** 1 bope, for ber own sake, it is so," be went on ; " bnt you do 
not answer me. Well, are you prepared to comply witb tbe 
proposals I made to you last night P " 

He hesitated long, repeated lus question, waited again, but 
receiying no reply, said 

" I cannot tell whether you are silent irom pride, stubborn- 
ness, disg^nst, or fear. But I will repeat my proposals and also 
my warning, and gire you another day to consider of tbem. 
To-morrow night I shall expect you to mid your tongue, even if 
it pronounces your own sentence of ruin." 

And then be renewed bis arrogant nropositions and defiances 

and threats, nearly in the language oi tbe preceding night ; and 

when be bad finisned, rose up and left me, as coldly and proudly 

^dainftd as before* 

tary rejoined me only a few nunutes after bis departure. 
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Sh6 WM almost braaUileflg with liaste, and expressed Temt and 
disappointment when I told lier that Percival nad alreaaj made 
his threatened risit. 

" I am sorry, very sorry," said she, " but Una seemed to hare 
forgot how the time was flying." 

" Or, rather," said I, " she was taking her part in her father's 
plot : holding you fast, and at a distance, with the belief that if 
ne had me alone, he would the more readily bend me to his 
purposes." 

" Dear Cain, I think you wrong Una," argued Mary, with 
some warmth, " I do not oeliere her to be capable of a deceitful 
part." 

" Then she may have obeyed her father's direction, unwitting 
of his aim. It was either one or the other. But Perciral has 
gained nothing by his cunning." 

" Did you not endeavour to reason with him kindly, Cain P I 
hope you did." 

** I never spoke one word. To speak truth, Mary, I could 
not. The man's presence acts like a spell of terror upon me." 

*' This is a state of things which it is as dreadful for others to 
hear of," said Mary, '* as it is for you and Percival to bear. 
Una says that the behaviour of her father in your presence — 
such as I described it to her — amaees her ; for he sits in fear 
during the day, and starts and mutters your name, as if he 
expected to see you rush upon him, and commit some fearful 
deed." 

How strong was the superstitious impulse that I should do 
the fearful deed, at that moment ! I had unspeakable difficulty 
in restraining my tongue from giving it the embodiment of 
words. 

" Do you not think, dear Cain," resumed Mary, in her sweetest 
and most winning manner, " that if I and Una could bring you 
and her fiither together, that we could break this strange 
spell of terror, and bring you to a mutual good understanding r " 

" Did you not feel terrified in the presence of Brundrell, last 
nightP"Iaaked. 

" I did, Cain ; but his appearance was so sudden — you told 
me who he was with such alarm and terror in your own voice 
and look — and, besides, his manner was so terrifying last night." 

" It was the same to-night." 

*' I do not think I should have felt it to be so, Cain. How- 
ever, I have promised Una to call upon her at the hotel to* 
morrow, and to see her father." 

*' You surely will not do so, Mary ? " 

" Why should I not, Cain P I am sure I shall feel no terror 
of her father while I. am with Una; and I may succeed in 
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0o(leniii|^ Ins mind, and pivpariag him to meet yoii in a less 

threatening way." 

" I had rather hear you promise not to go. At any rate jrou 
will not go till yon have seen me in the morning." 

" I will notj Cain, since yon desire it. It is now getting late^ 
and I must be going. I will hear yoor reasons in the morning ; 
and something mnst be determined then, as to what you will do, 
for you are doing worse than nothing here." 

I went with Mary to the door of her lodging, as n«aal, and 
returned to my own. I slept some hours of that night ; bat was 
wakeful a great part of it. The remembrance pressM tortaronsly 
on me that I was really doing worse than notning, as Mary had 
said. I was earning nolhing, for my mind was too distracted to 
permit me to touch my pencil. The acoafiations against me at 
Quarrelton might soon receive a destmctiTe force by the evil 
stimulus of Bmndrell. Something must be done^but what P 
Ever there came the answer — I must wait: strength would 
come, and the opportunity ; and I should aocompliah my destined 
part. I must fulfil it — or be ruined. 

This superstitious conviction strengthened with the lapse of 
the dark nours, and I welcomed the light of anotiier aav as 
bringing me nearer to the deed. 

Mary's visit was early. She desired the landlady to let her 
prepare breakfast, and sat down with me to it, and endearoored 
to reason me out of the objections I urged against her porpoeed 
interview with Percival. 

'* Remember, dear Gain," she said, " that it is dangerous to 
permit his insanity to grow. He may suddenly take a step that 
may be ruinous to you. And even if he should merely continue 
to rave and threaten, you are ruining yourself. The longer yon 
are in deciding what to do, the greater difBeulty you will have to 
encounter. W hat can you do here, in this state of mind P Yon 
have not the power to paint pictures. You cannot woi^ in this 
distracted state. And, I am sure, you will be no better while 
you remain here." 

'* I have been thinking of all that, Mary," said I, '* but I 
cannot help it yet." 

" Help it yet, Cain ! For what are you waiting P I shall 
think you are out of your mind, soon, if you answer me in this 
fitful way." 

I would not give her a direct answer, for then I should hive 
had to lay bare all the savagery of that superstitious oonviotion 
that was growing within me. So I sought to divert her firom her 
inquiry, by reminding her that she had not told me what had 
been the subject of her evening conversation with Una." 

" We did not finish it," she replied, " but have to fesome 
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H this moming. Kow grant me leave before I go, to see tfa< 
father as well as the daughter^ I am sure you will not 
repent it." 

*' Do as j<m will, Mary," I said, at laat, wearied with her 
importonity, " I do not think you will pride yourself much 
on your mediation when you return to report it to me." 

She showed no displeasure at the eold indifference with which 
I yielded to her urgency ; but seemed to think, since I no longer 
resriBted her, she must be content, and immediately lefb me 
to visit Una, at Percival's old hotel in Leicester-square. 

Late in the afternoon she returned ; but so much saddened 
and dispirited that I felt oompelled to try and shake off mr 
heaviness in order to be able to keep her from absolute despond* 
enoy. She had seen Percival, and had been subjected to his 
brutal taunts and tyrannic threats, notwithstanding that she had 
sued for his clemency as if she were an offender, and his daughter 
liad joined her. Tfaev had been rudely pushed from his room, 
and she would have fled from the hotel mstantly, had not Una 
forcibly and with weeping restrained her. Mary described 
Una's wretchedness, and dedared she would willingly saoiifice 
beraelf to save Pendivars daughter from the misery that was 
impending, if I resisted his will. 

I listened in astonishment, while the girl protested her bdief 
that she must sacrifioe her heart's attachment to me, or imspeak» 
able misery would be the life-long portion of myself^ Una, and 
Fercival. My astonishment soon changed to fhry. Yet I strug- 
gled with the powerful rage and hate which I felt, and only 
permitted a few scornful sentences to escape me. But Mary 
could have borne my rage better than disdain. 

*' Do not speak to me in that way, Cain I " she entreated, 
while her team flowed now uncontrolled, ** I will not boast, but 
I think I have never shown anv real weaknees of spirit, till now. 
Do not upbraid me with it. If vou eea^e to love me, and show 
me nothing iMit contempt, it will bre^dc my hearts" 

" Have you not pyovoked meP " I demanded stemly-*fbrl 
was now hardening sO as to be proof against tears, though they 
were Mary's ; " is it not truly contemptible to speak of saerificiiig 
a life-long attachment that a tyrant may be gratified P As for 
delivering me firom misery, Mary, the imagination is so strange 
that I know not how to express my emaaement at it/' 

"Dear Cain, do not talk in tliat dreadftd iron tone ! This is 
worse than all. I <oonid bear your trouble, and delight to share 
it with you. But if you look at me and speak to me thus, I 
must be miserable." 

" Am I the cause of your misery P Haveyou not yourself 
acknowledged that Z am Uie victim of others P And now, if 
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yon j<mi to pefteoate sne, can I be expected to bear it Xm* 
movedP" 

" Ijoin to persecute you, Cain ! " 

"What is it but persecution wben you threaten to desert 
me P But, it matters not ! My strengtn will come when I am 
left alone." 

Mary rery evidently could not endure my hardness much 
longer; she burst into such a parosnrsm of grief as I uttered those 
last words of defiance that I feared for the conseauences. I sprang 
from my chair, threw my arm round her, and endeayoured to 
hush her with words of tenderness, like a nurse seeking to hush, 
the oonyulsive grief of a child ; but I had tried her strength so 
greatly that it .was lone before she recovered. And then I was 
constrained to sit and hear her plead, in a low voice, that I had 
not given her a fair hearing. I begged her to desist, but she 
insisted on going on. 

" You would not have been angry with me, Cain, if you had 
heard all I meant to say," she urgiwi $ " you have not the resolu- 
tion to return to Quarrelton, and dear yourself, as I am still 
persuaded you would be able to do, if you were to go bravely. 
J3.0W then are you to break the net that surrounds you? 
Percival is a man of powerful mind, and, no doubt, is able to exert 
great cunning ; if you leave him to combine with the rest of your 
enemies how are you to escape P You know Ihe dreadful alter- 
native to which he pointed, and I now fear that it will be realised, 
if you do not make your peace with him ; and, dear Cain, why 
should you not P I shall love you to the end of life, and never 
love another as I shall love you ; but your affection is not so 
strong as mine. I see it. Not that I blame you for it — I am not 
all Ihat would make a wife loveable to you. You need a woman 
of high and cultivated mind — ^such as Una. She loves you — not 
as I do ; but love would grow in both of you if once you were 
united. Try ta brine your mind to accept her, Cain. Your 
deliverance will then be easy, and it will be certain, and I shall 
be happy." 

How I sat to hear her without interrupting her by one word, 
while my brain seemed bursting with hate for him by whose 
insane influence she had been brought to succumb under the 
thought of sacrifidng herself with her love, I can only account 
for by remembering that pity for her weakness moved me to 
struggle Srith my stronger passion. But I could restrain myself 
no longer when she uttered the word ' happy.' 

" Happy I" I repeated ; " has this monster driven you out of 

your senses, Mary P Surely his madness is infectious, for X feel 

as if I should catch his insanity in some shape, if I have not 

aught it already. It is enough to maddea me outright to hear 
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you t&lk sft you talk now. How could you be happy while per- 
petually remembering that you had consented to have the 
attachment of a life broken P " 

I had spoken loudly and violentlyi but, to my Burprise, violence 
had ceased to distress her. 

" Cain, dear Cain," she said, laying her hand upon mine, and 
looking earnestly and loyingly into my eves ; ** you do not know 
what true love is — though Ibelieve you love me better than you 
Jove any other woman in the world. My love for you will 
receive its reward in sacrifice, because that sacrifice will procure 
your deliverance. The thought that I have delivered you by 
resigning you to a union where your intellect will find a fitting 
companion, and by which vour honour and good name will be 
restored, will always console me. Nay," she said, nutting her 
hand playf\illy before my mouth, " you shall not scoid agam ; I 
will leave you to think awhile." 

She rose to leave me, and I tried to hold her back ; but she 
overcame me with soft persuasion, and quitted my little studio 
with the sweetest smile i had ever beheld on her sweet face. 



CHAPTER in. 

In the besinninK of which Cain Colton evidently is in poMession of his Senses j 
whether he retains them to the end of the Chapter the Reader must Judge. 

• 

Thbbb was so much home truth in some of Mary's words that, 
when she left me in the dusk of that evening, I began to pace 
my room with a feeling of self accusation, which served for some 
time almost to banish my hatred to Brundrell, or, at least, to 
make me forget it. I believed it was true that I had never 
really felt what love was. Towards Una I had been attracted 
by poweHul attributes of the mind ; but that attraction was not 
sumciently strong to prevent me from thinking of Charlotte. 
Naj^ I doubted whether, if I had not first known Una, Char- 
lotte's imposing beauty would not have completely enthralled 
me. Maiy was more deeply deserving of my love than either ; 
but I was conscious that I had hitherto only regarded her. as 
having merited my attachment ; I had given myself to her as 
one would pay a deep debt. She had been attached to me all 
her life; had maintained my innocence against the doubts of 
Algernon and Charlotte, and had consummated the proof of her 
devoted attachment to me by undertaking a romantic journey, 
pxid risking her reputation, with the hope of restoring mine $ 

T 
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but I had never risked anything for her. I had not^sooght and 
striven to obtain her as a possession above all price. My idea 
throughout had been that of giving myself to her, because she 
had earned me, if I may so express it, rather than receiving her 
as the> highest boon wherewith life could endow me. 

I felt that I deserved to lose her, because I had never valued 
her as I ought to have done ; yet I knew now that Mary Granger 
alone of all women in the world could make me happy. I had 
been blind to the real nature of love — such love as could secure 
the solid and life-enduring felicity of a human pair. It was not 
outward beauty — and yet Mary was beautiful ; it was not intel- 
lect and imagmation; but devoted, self-sacrificing, and tender 
attachment, such as Mary had shown for me in my distracting 
troubles, which could constitute a woman the home of her 
husband's heart. I had never understood all this before ; the 
strange circumstances which had surrounded me might be some 
excuse for my blindness, but I would not allow that they were 
fully sufficient to absolve me of all selfish culpabilitv. 1 ought 
to have preserved and cherished her image from childhood, as 
she had preserved mine. 

Then I found myself bringing up old pictures of that period 
of my childhood and boyhood wherein Mary Granger had cast 
so sweet a sunshine around me. I began to wonder that I could 
remember so well what had not passed through my mind for 
years. Smiles, words of simple tenderness, flowers, nestling of 
my young heart to hers, gladness in seeing her every ^7> every 
young pleasure — such as I had deemed childish and almost oon- 
temptible during my years of study, and when I had conceived 
the heart-ache of discontent with my obscure condition — now 
grew into fresh and beautiful existence ; and I wondered that 
I could have committed such treason against the image of one 
whom I ought to have regarded as destined by a Benign Power 
to be my good genius, as well as my life-companion. 

It was a healthful relaxation for my mind, if it was no more. 
But the light began to decline within, and doubt and dar&ness 
to overshadow me again. Perhaps there was purpose, and 
strength of purpose too, in those words of Mary. She might 
not have been merely proposing that I should resign her, but 
resolving to tear herself from me ; and if so, Una had been the 
instrument, and Percival the impelling and malignant power 
which had goaded Mary on to this resolution. Would he 
triumph P Never, in bending my will to marry his daughter. 
Ko : I would defy him yet, and that firmly and boldly. I would 
not fear him to-mght. 

The clock struck nine, and a startling feeling grew up around 

^ heart. It was the hour at which BruiidreU had made his 
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first visit of terror to my room, and Mar^ was not returned ! 
Then I remembered that she had not promised to return ; bnt I 
held it to be understood. She would be here, beyond doubt ; 
and I opened the door and listened for her steps, or to hear ber 
Imock at the street-door. But [there were no sounds, and I 
began to doubt, and with doubt came a ra^e feeling of fear. 

An hour passed ; and my doubt and fear nad grown into dread 
that Mary would not return to me that night — ^nay, that she 
might have intended that smile as a farewell, have left London, 
and resigned me to my fate ! I would run to her lodging, and 
learn if she were still there. But the clock struck ten, uiere was 
a loud knock at the street-door, the firm tread of Brundrell 
sounded on the stairs, and I was once more to confront my 
doomed foe ! Was it ike effect of that communion with myself 
about Mary which enabled me to meet him this time without 
terror P I think so. But however it were I stood and received 
him with a look that caused him to falter, as he said — 
" What is the answer now P " 

" It depends on yourself," I replied ; " propose reasonable 
terms. I cannot marry your daughter: I cannot resign 
Mary." 

" Mary ! " he repeated ; " you mean the young woman who 
was here when I came the other night, and who was weak 
enough to join Una in trying to bend my will to-day. Do not 
talk of resigning her ; that part no longer remains for you ; she 
has saved you the sacrifice, if it were one, of resigning her." 
" How P what do you mean P " I cried. 
" She has gone back to Quarrelton with her cousin ; he came 
on purpose to fetch her. I led him to her lodging ; and she went 
with him willingly." 

A fell desire for revenge rose fast; but I had calmness enough 
to say, — 

" He came on purpose ! you sent for him, you mean : and you 
think by this base plot to succeed in mastering me ; but you are 
deceiving yourself." 
" Then we are enemies ? " he answered. 
" To the death ! " said I ; and the vengeful impulse became 
so strong, that I should have rushed upon him and grappled with 
him murderously, had he not turned and plunged down the stairs 
almost before I had spoken. The disposition continued to 
grapple with him ; but ihad just sufficient power of reflection re- 
maining to remind myself that public punishment must follow an 
open act of slaughter ; so I heard him close the street door ; and 
tne thought ran through me like lightning, that I could assassi- 
nate him, and execute the doom to which he was destined and 
for the execution of which my name destined me. Was I mad ^ 

t2 
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I do not know ; but if it were so, there is no more mysterioiu 
disease than madness : I never seemed to have a clearer percep* 
tion of consequences, never more power of calculation, or 
consecutive purpose, than I possessed m the few moments which 
elapsed between Brundrell quitting my little studio for the last 
time, and my own act in descending the stairs. 

First I hastened to the house where Mary had lodged, and 
learned tJiat she had quitted it three hours before, in a low, close 
carriage, brought to the end of the court by her cousin*, Algernon 
Pownnam, for he had given his name when he asked for her, 
and that she had paid her weekly bill and was gone finally. 
Then I hastened into Wardour-street, and was just in time to 
cheapen and purchase a pair of small second-hand pistols, with 
some powder and a dozen small bullets, before the aealer closed 
his shop for the night. 

Was I mad P Then insanity must be something, very often, 
of which not only the insane are unconscious, but it must, as 
often, be undetectable by common observers. I chaffered witli 
the dealer about his pistols, and seemed as indifferent to the 
possession of them as if I had been careless to have them ; he 
even lowered the price of them one half ; and, when I paid him, 
told me with a very shrewd cockney air, that he saw I knew 
what I was about, and he would advise anybody who thought of 
over-reaching me, to get up be time in the morning ! 

Nor was I less coliectea when I returned to my lodging ; I 
even slept several hours of the night, notwithstandmg the 
slaughterous purpose I had contrived for the morrow; and 1 had 
planned what I mtended to do, so coolly and distinctly, that I 
can now recall the several acts of my mind during the waking 
hours of that night, with far greater distinctness than I can the 
acts of thousands of days in my life when not a soul alive would 
have questioned my sanity ! 

I had told my landlady before I went up stairs, that I should 
rise very early in the morning and have a quick walk before 
breakfast, for the benefit of my health. And 1 was up hours 
before it was light, and away I went, over Westminster Bridge 
and through Lambeth, and by the river side into the fields bv 
Battersea, and tried my pistols. I had tried each of them once, 
in the dealer's back shop : but I was bent on beins sure that the 
action of the locks was easy. All seemed satisfactory to me ; 
and I returned and breakfasted at my lodging, and then wrote a 
note for Percival, and desired my landlady to procure me an in- 
telligent messenger. While he was gone with the injunction to 
^ait for a written answer, I reckoned with my hostess, it being 

^PJ>^tunelT the day of the week on which I eustomari/y settled 

th her, placed about me two or three small articles of value, 
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storm Beemed near ; but he strode on towards a gate of ibe wood 
and leaped rather than climbed it, and I followed. Not till we 
had entered the path among the trees did he break off his talk 
on Art, which had become wild and rambling by this time, 
though I took care always to make the rejoinder and to prompt 
him to continue. Some half mile from the point where we had 
entered, he struck off into a narrow path that diverged from the 
wider one we had hitherto trod, till we found it difficult to force 
our way through the thicket, though it was bare of leaves ; we 
emerged into a small open glade surrounded by crowded tall 
larches and spruce firs bn every side ; and now he turned and 
faced me, but stepped a few paces backwards. 

" There ! " said he ; " you desired to be under the free and 
open sky and to have uninterrupted opportunity for discussion : 
this is the spot ; I thought we should nnd one ; let us begin and 
end the parley here." 

The snow now fell fast ; he was half a dozen yards from me, 
and I wished to be nearer to him, for the thick flakes of snow 
prevented me from seeing his face so distinctly as I desired to 
see it. I advanced, but he checked me. 

*' Stand where you are ! " he said sternly ; " we 'are near 
enough unless we agree." 

I stood, but observed that his right hand was thrust into the 
breast of his coat, and a suspicion which had often arisen as I 
noted his anxious, hurried walk, now became a strong apprehen- 
sion with me. 

** Do you agree to marry my daughter P " he demanded ; " that 
is the sijie qua non. Answer, yes or no ! " 

But I did not answer. In spite of my confidence that I should 
overmatch him in coolness and quickness, he had taken me by 
surprise. 

" Answer I " he repeated, loudly, " and answer wisely and 
well, or I silence your tongue for ever ! " 

His pistol was present^ at me, as I had been expecting it 
would be. 

*' Stop !*' I cried, presenting one of my own, " it is mine to 
execute the doom, not yours I " 

He fired instantly, but missed me, and fled while I fired. I 
pursued, but he was fleeter than I. My youth was not a match 
for his practised strength. The snow*storm ceased, or I must 
have given up the pursuit. But I could now see him fleeing 
through the wood, and my dream or vision seemed realised, 
'^e remembrance of it gave renewed vigour to my limbs, and I 

ill followed. He boimded over the hedge of the wood, and I 

ter him, but far behind. Over a wide heath I chased him, till 

i ran into a hollow, and I lost sight of him ; nor could I see 
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liim When I came to the edge of the slightly elevated ground 
from which it declined. I ran hither and thither, enraged with 
my disappjointment, but without discerning any sign to guide me 
towards him I sought. Suddenly I saw him — or thought I saw 
him— nearly a mile in advance of me. I felt the chase to be 
really fruitless now, yet I ran on ; and only ceased when*it be- 
came too dark to run any farther in a country which was un- 
known to me. 

I was fearfully exhausted, and bitterly chagrined. A few 
scattered lights to the right of the wide common I was travers- 
ing forewarned me that that must be the site of a village, and I 
turned to walk towards it. " I can rest there for the night," 
was the assurance I repeated to myself, " and to-morrow I will 
journey towards Warwickshire, firundrell will return to Lon- 
don, but he will hasten away with Una to the Hermitage, 
and shut himself up there. He cannot escape me ; I shall find 
him!" 

I was internally using the very language with which Brundrell 
had threatened and terrified me ! 

At the humble viUage inn I obtained a supper and a bed ; and 
my bedrabbled appearance seemed to draw upon me no remark- 
able amount of curiosity during such a season, especially when I 
said that I was a stranger in uiat part of the country, and had 
lost my way on the common. 



CHAPTER IV. 

In which the Hero had some Taste of the Experience of a Brigand, or an Outlaw. 

My stiflfness of limbs prevented me from setting out early next 
morning ; and it caused but little loss of time that I set out late ; 
a quick thaw had commenced, and the delay had served to render 
the roads more easily passable. Not long after I had gained a 
great road, by the direction of the humble mnkeeper, I was over- 
taken by a return chaise. The driver loitered and asked me if 
I would give him a crown for a ride to Oxford. I told him I 
could only afford half the sum. He took it, and so I reached 
the ancient university town easily. I do not think I could have 
walked more than a few miles m my stiff and worn condition. 
Indeed, when I left Oxford the following morning, I was com- 
pelled to walk slowly ; I sat down to rest many times during the 
day, and put up early in the evening at another small village ale- 
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house. But, on the fourth day from leavinff London, m^r vigour 
was restored, and I drew nigh to the edge of Warwickshire. 

Late in the afternoon I was hastening along a footpath that 
lay through a straggling wood, intent on reaching a village 
which, I knew by my observance of a county map, was but a 
very few miles from the Hermitage. A farmer's laoonrer, with 
whom I had stopped to talk for a few minutes on my way, had 
directed me to cross a stile which led into this wood, assuring 
me that I should thus cut off two or three miles of my journey. 
For two miles, or thereabouts, the path along the wood wasplaui 
enough, but when I came to a spot where the footway divided 
into two paths, I was brought to a halt. The man had given me 
to understand that I sliould have no difficulty in finding my way 
through the wood, or I would not have entered it. I stood three 
or four minutes hesitating, just as we usually stand in such mis- 
haps, — not with the idea that looking at either branch of the 
fork will enable us to discern which is the one we really ought to 
take, but merely to make up our minds to venture on one. To 
be sure I might have retreated by the way I had come, but then, 
it was already the beginning of evening, and I knew, if I went 
back to take the highway, a considerable remnant of my journey 
would have to be performed in the dark. 

There was no better way left than to chance it, I said to my- 
self, and so took the path that diverged somewhat to my right. 
I comforted myself for some time with the belief that I had 
made a right choice, from the clear and well-beaten appearance 
of the road ; but when the track grew narrower and less distinct 
in the dusk, I began to feel proportionably uneasy. Eain was 
falling heavily, and this addea to my uneasiness, for I had only 
a light overcoat. On coming to an opening in the wood, a low 
shed, under which a long saw, a crow-oar, and other implements, 
were lying, doubtless left there by labouring wood-cutters, 
tempted me to rest for a moment, and consider wnat I should do. 
But what could I do P I reflected.' Very soon it would be so 
dark that I should not be able to see any path ; and to pass a 
night among the wet fallen leaves, wandering hither and thither, 
or even to remain under that shed without more clothing, might 
render me imable to act in the morning. 

While in this embarrassment, and looking vaguely round ftom 
under my temporary shelter, I saw what I believed to be a build- 
ing of considerable size standing in the middle of another and 
larger opening in the wood. It was so near dark that I was un- 
certain about it ; but I strode at once towards it, and found it to 
be a spacious hut, or wooden house, used, I had no doubt, also 
by the wood-cutters, in the daytime. The door was closed, but 
not fastened ; I entered, and with some difficulty made out that 
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there was a maager in one corner, where, of course, the wood- 
men's horses were sometimes fed. Abore this was a rack which 
seemed nearly filled with hay ; it was long, and the thought im- 
mediately struck me that I could not do better, in my awkward 
circumstances, than try to make my lodging there for the ni^ht. 
I hesitated, next, whether it would not be better to rush on mto 
the wood, even in any direction, and endeavour to find an outlet 
from it into the open country. Finally, I gave up that notion 
for the <}uieter scheme, and so walked up and down the hut till 
it was pitch dark, for, as the rain continued to pour, the sky was 
starless and moonless. 

Feeling chill, I closed the door, and crept up to my nest in the 
h:^, and embedding myself well in it, soon grew warm and fell 
asleep. But I could not have slept many minutes — at least I 
judged so, from the length of the night that followed — ^before I 
was awoke by a very shrill and prolonged whistle, which was 
followed by another less loud, and coming from a distance. My 
heart beat fast, and I felt incapable of moving ; but I (juelled 
my alarm by the remembrance tnat I was well covered with the 
hay, and whoever might enter the outhouse would not instantly 
perceive me. The whistle at the door was repeated, and was 
answered by another from some one now near at hand. In a 
few moments the door was opened, and a peculiar voice said — 

" Hold it open while I grope round ; this is a likely place for 
one playing at ' Hide, ana come seek.' " 

" Don't play the fool I " said the voice of Brundrell ; and I 
thought he seized the other to hold him back. 

The first voice I was sure I had heard ; but, in the alarmed 
and confused state of my brain, I could not remember whose it 
was ; and, indeed, I could not have heard the voice often, I felt 
sure. 

"Do you think I fearP" cried this peculiar voice j "why, 
man, I should not fear to grapple with the devil himself. Iiet 
go, I say ! " 

This fearless unknown groped round the hut, for I could hear 
the sound of his hands on the boards. 

" Not here," he said, " that's clear. But," he added, with an 
oath, "it is a likely place, if you were right in swearing that 
your bird took covert in this wood." 

" Of that I am sure," rejoined Brundrell ; " I spied him 
trudging along the high-road, saw him stop and talk to one of 
the labourers, and then take the wood, — at the labourer's advice, 
as the fellow told me." 

" But he may have got out of the wood," reasoned the other. 

" That is impossible," returned Brundrell ; " I rode at a 
gallop, and placed my man Dick at the gate on the other side $ 
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and you know he has seen nobody pass. The nab firom Qnarrel- 
ton says that nobody has gone back to the high-road ; so he 
must be somewhere m the wood." 

" He may have got over the hedge." 

« He wouldn't ck) that. He has lost his way in the wood ; 
but I feel certain that he is in it." 

" Well, we have searched all over. I suppose you know of no 
more paths P " 

" iSone. And yet I know the wood weD." 

*' Then let the men keep on the watch. He will stir at day- 
light, if he be sleeping among the wet leaves instead of between 
sheets and blankets ; and he is sure to be taken. Come with me 
now to secure my bird. We shall have time to get her away 
and make her safe, and be back to see your's taken." 

" I don't like to ^uit the wood," said Brundrell. 

The peculiar voice pronounced a fierce execration, and a 
threat. 

** Don't rave like a spoilt child that fears it shall not get 
its pretty toy! " retorted Brundrell, with his old scoff; "we'll 
bring her through the wood. It will be nearer and safer ; and 
we shall thus be upon the ground, and catch him, if he stirs 
before davlight." 

The other swore Fercival was one of the right sort, after all ; 
and awav they went. 

I had lain almost breathlessly still during this strange dialogue. 
It had only lasted a few minutes, and they were not sufficient to 
allow me time to recover from the alarm which was renewed 
when I heard Brundrell's voice. Moreover, he was ajisisted b;y 
some person of fearless courage; and the very voice of this 
assistant made me shudder. Some minutes after I was again 
left alone, I rallied my memory, and sprung to the certitude that 
the peculiar voice was that of the fierce-eyed, dark, diminutive, 
and moustachioed traveller on the coach from Qoarrelton to 
Byeham. It was none other than Fernshawe. And now a 
frightful view of what I believed to be the malignant strength of 
Brundrell's plot burst upon me. Had he not said that Fern- 
shawe and he were old friends, and that he had drawn the secret 
of the charges against me from Fernshawe P Here, then, they 
were closely in league, and were also assisted by an officer from 
Quarrelton, and I was being watched for that I might be dragged 
as a criminal to that town. The realization of &e vision was 
threatening again I I had come thus far on towards Quarrelton 
in reality : I should not reach the Hermitage, and become the 
avenger of blood there. 

^^^rang out of the rack in an agonv of despair, threw oi>en 
"^he door of the hut, and was about to atak out into Uie wood. 
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Baii it was (mly a momentary impulse. I drew back. To rash 
npon danger was to render escape hopeless. Besides, was it not 
Bmndrellthat was doomed to perish, and I to killP Despair 
gave wa^ to the murderous impulse once more, — ^nay, it shook 
me with its intensity. I had neyer experienced such a vehement 
yearning to become the aTenger of blood as I did now. The 
desire had seemed to ebb during the last two days of my journey 
— ^perhaps owing to my weakness of frame, — ^though I had jour- 
neyed on. I now reproached myself for haying so meanly and 
tamely slackened in my desire for yengeance, and was near crying 
aloud that it was my base, pitiful cowardice which had robbed 
me of success when I was face to face with Brundrell. 

Soon I reminded myself that my solitary raying was only a 
useless expenditure of energy. I must deyise what I would do, 
and keep my courage and spuit to do it. The difficulties before 
me now were greater than eyer. A few days ago I might have 
shot Brundrell, and left him in the wood among the snow, and 
escaped to America, whither, perhaps, Mary would have followed 
me. And if she had not, I should have had the life-Ion^ conyic- 
tion, not ojdj that I had fulfilled my destiny, as appomted by 
Sternal Justice, but that I was justified in slaying the man who 
had first tortured me, and then raised his hand with the resolute 
intent to kill me. 

But now I resembled a beast of prey surrounded with the toils 
of the hunters. It would require coolness and presence of mind 
to deliver myself, and also accomplish my revenge for the blood 
of my father on the son of his murderers. How was this to be 
done P It would not be easy to escape from the men who were 
set to watch, unless I could succeed m reaching some hedge of 
the wood out of their view. This I might do, it was very likely, 
at daylight ; if I attempted it in the dark, I might blunaer upon 
them. X et, if I could thus escape, I was leaving my main pur- 
pose unaccomplished. I must not quit the wood without a 
deadly attack on Brundrell. I would try to find the path I had 
left to take shelter in the outhouse. I knew that the shed imder 
which I had first taken shelter was very close at hand. It would 
be easy to find that ; the path I had left was near it ; and ner- 
baps Brundrell and Femshawe might come by it. If I killed 
f emshawe, it should be in self-defence. I had no desire to 
bave his blood on my hands, — yet he was in league with my 
foes, was assisting Brundrell, and must have entered into the plot 
-with Grookit to ruin me ; and besides, he had ruined Mary's 
father, and brought both her father and mother to the grave by 
bis oppression. 1 had no cause to feel squeamish in dealing 
BununarUy with him, any more than I had with his co-matd in 
TiUany. 



What was the .errand — ^the other errand about sdonring ike 
bird— on which they were intent P Alarm for myself had made 
me unheedful of it ; but I beean to weigh their words. A pretty 
toy Brundrell called it ; and j^ernshawe's expressions seemed to 
indicate that there was a woman in the case. Some victim-^ 
some new victim — of their villany, and, most likely, of Fern- 
shawe's purposed licentiousness. A horrible conjecture made 
my blood curdle ; but I thrust it aside, as wild and improbable. 
Whoever the victim might be, however, she should be rescued, 
if I could effect her rescue. 

I drew out my pistols, and carefully felt them in the dark ; 
assured myself they were still well prepared; and, with one in each 
hand, made my way to the shed, and found the path I had left. 
Several hours nad elapsed, and I yet heard no other sounds than 
those of the breeze among the leafless branches. It had ceased 
to rain I had found, as soon as I stepped out of the larger out- 
house ; and the wood was still enougn for me to hear any foot- 
steps that might approach me. 

Was not that a scream — the scream of a woman that I heard ? 
There it was again I — ^yet it must be very distant. Some minutes 
had gone, and I again heard it faintly, and still at a distance. 
It was so long before I heard another sound, except that of the 
wind, that I oegan to think I had been deceived by my excited 
imagination ; but again I heard it distinctly, and certainly nearer. 
With blood beating furiously, and my nerves roused to thrilling 
excitement, I now beheld a small dancing light — ^scarcely larger, 
at first, than that of a glowworm — in the direction from which 
I thought the scream came. But the light increased,^t was 
coming nearer, — and once more there was a shriek, and it was 
suddenly stopped, as if by force. 

I was about to rush forward, but bethought me that I should 
sacrifice myself foolishly by giving the alarm. Instead of doings 
so, I withdrew behind the corner of the shed, where I thought 
I should be concealed completely, because I felt that the branches 
of a tree extended to me. Here I thought I could securely 
make my observations when the parties with the light came near 
me, and then act effectually. 

In a few minutes I saw clearly enough that three figures were 
approaching ; one of whom was a woman borne by the other 
two. One of the men had a lantern, and he was the taller 
man, yet he seemed to contribute but little towards supporting 
the living burthen. They stopped with it ; and they were now 
not very far from the shed. 

" Let her breathe, if you mean to keep her alive I " growled 
Brundrell. 
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"Then she'll make the wood ring again with her infernal 
shrieking," objected Fernshawe. 

" Let her breathe, I say ! " demanded Brundrell, fiercely. 

" Hold your accursed tongue ! " said Fernshawe ; " is not the 
outhouse somewhere about here? Let us take her in there 
awhile." 

They moved towards the hut, and in a second or two I began 
to follow. I felt strong self-possession now, for I conceived tnat 
I was near a victory. They would not turn or look back I 
believed ; but I was wary, and I would not close upon them, 
nor fire, till one was engaged in opening the door. 

They reached it ; Brundrell leaving to Fernshawe the entire 
weight of their living burthen, and also placing the lantern 
on the ground, advanced to open the door. My aim was taken 
at him, and my finger on the trigger of my nght-hand pistol, 
when a sudden exclamation from Fernshawe, who nad just turned 
his head and seen me, caused Brundrell to start aside : I fired, 
but missed him. He was drawing forth his pistol in turn ; but, 
before he could fire, Fernshawe had dropped the woman to the 
earth, and was rushing upon me. I felled Fernshawe by a for- 
cible blow on the head with the empty pistol that was yet in 
my right hand, threw it down, and was passing the other from 
my left to fire again at Brundrell, when he fired at me, but was 
as unsuccessful in hitting his mark as I had been. He fied as 
before, but I could not follow. 

" Cain ! " was pronounced feebly by a sweet voice at my feet ; 
and as I looked and recognised Mary Granger, pale and haggard, 
and endeavouring to disengage her limbs from the folds of a 
cloak in which she had been muffled, I know not whether glad- 
ness or horror most prevailed in me. I freed her, and assisted 
her to rise : she was faint ; but supported herself resolutely. 
A groan from Fernshawe reminded me that one of my enemies 
was in my power ; and regarding him as Mary's lawless perse- 
cutor, I was about to put an end to his life ; but Mary caught 
my arm. 

" Cain, do not shoot him ! " she exclaimed, " haVe no man's 
blood on your soul, however evil he may be. Thank heaven 
you have delivered me from his evil power ! Do not mar the 
good you have done, by taking a life you cannot restore." 

I yielded ; but observing that Fernshawe was recovering, I 
stooped down, opened his coat, and sought if he had arms 
about him. He had no pistol ; and I was giving up the search, 
when I caught the handle of a small, richly-wrought stiletto, 
and deprived him of it. He opened his eyes, and in a few 
minutes was upon hia legs, and evidently would have renewed 
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Ills attack ; bat finding his dagger gone, and seeing me present 
my pistol, he only uttered an execration, and then tamed to go 
away. This he did proadly and without an^ symptom of fear. 

So soon as his figiure was hidden from oar view^.I pat out the 
light of the lantern, and urged Mary to join me in endeayour- 
ing to reach some verge of the wood berore the day broke. It 
might be impossible to escape by any means ; but it was better 
to make the venture, than to remain on the spot where Brundrell 
had left us, and to which he would be sure to return, bringing 
with him the others who were on the watch with the intent to 
make me a prisoner. 

Our progress was blind, and it was also slow ; for Mary was 
too weat to make haste, and I was eager to obtain from her 
some account of her own adventures. I learned that she had 
been unwilling to proceed farther with her cousin than to the 
house of her friend Mrs. Martha Tomlinson. There Algernon, 
promising soon to return with his father's assurances of forgive- 
ness, had left her ; but that she had been seized by Femshawe, 
while walking, at about the distance of half a mile from her 
friend's house, on the preceding day. Femshawe had left her 
in a loneljr house as a prisoner, with a man and his wife, hire- 
lings, as it seemed, of Femshawe ; and from thence she had 
been taken and brought into the wood. Such was the scanty 
account I was able to draw from Mary in her exhausted state ; 
and as the light was breaking by the time she had told me so 
much, I forbore to trouble her with questions, and parried hers 
by promising to give an account of myself when we should 
have reached some place of safety*. 

But where were we to find itP Our situation I felt was 
perilous; but I endeavoured to prevent my companion from 
sinking, and in so doing I kept up my own courage. Yet I 
ventured to tell her that I had, while concealed in the outhouse, 
overheard Brundrell and Femshawe describe the watch that was 
set for me. She conjured me to give up the idea of resistance, 
and to consent to go to Quarrelton, if we should meet the 
officer, and he should attempt to arrest me. Whether from 
exhaustion, or from diseust with my failures to execute vengeance 
on Brundrell, I listened to her till I inclined to take her gentle 
advice. She did not inspire me with any hope that I should be 
acquitted at a bar of justice if I surrendered myself. The 
dream or vision had taken such hold of my imderstanding, as 
well as my imagination, that I thought it would be realised ; 
and that every attexnpt I might still make to avoid a prison 
would be fruitless. The hope — ^I might ahnost say the convic- 
tion— jwhich yet supported me was, that there was a sequel 
which the vision had not revealed ; a sequel in which I should 
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be Tictorious over Bmndrell, and become the Avenger of Blood 
according to my destiny. 

To Miiry I did not breathe a word of my monomania, but 
continued to listen to ber, until I assented, as if conyinoed by 
ber reasonings, or overcome by ber entreaties. We reacbed a 
bedse of the wood soon after daylight; and I soon found a 
bre^ in it, so that we were able to get through into a field, and 
from thence into a high-road. We knew not which direction to 
take ; but there was no need to make a decision : we soon be- 
held two men hastening towards us, and we stood still till they 
approached. One of them was the officer from Quarrelton, and 
the other, it soon appeared, w^ Percival's clumsy man, Dick. 

They hesitated to come very near when they saw me armed, 
and the officer caUed to me loudly, saying that ne had a warrant 
to apprehend me, and it would be on my own peril that I offered 
him any violence. 

" I shall offer you none," said I, " nor shall I resist you, if 
you promise me to give your assistance in protecting this lady, 
who IS the niece of Mr. Titus Downham." ^ 

" That I wiU most readil^r, sir," said the officer. 

I placed the pistol within the breast-pocket of my coat im- 
mediately, and tne men came up. The officer was not only 
respectful, but manifested sympathy for Mary's weakness, and 
asked permission to assist me in supporting her ; and even Diok 
showea a clumsy civility. 

" We shall have more than a mile to walk, sir," observed the 
officer, " in order to reach my conveyance." 

I asked him where it was. He replied that it was at the 
Hermitage. 

" I wifl not go there," I said. 

" But you must," he said ; ** you need not gp into the house 
if you object to do so. I will put the horse mto the gig and 
start immediately." 

Mary entreated me not to resist ; and I consented to go, on 
condition that the officer kept his word, and also promised to 
set Mary down at the house of her friend. 

" I will also ^o to Quarrelton," said Mary. 

It was in vain that I endeavoured to persuade her to stay 
with her friend; and when she appealed to the officer,- he 
answered he certainly would take her to Quarrelton if she 
desired it, for he believed tibat Mr. Titus would be glad to see 
her back aeain. We soon entered the grounds of the Her- 
mitage, ana for the third time I approached the House of 
Mystery. 
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CHAPTEBV. 

Tbo Tempest of Caia Colton*B Sxpcrience is succeedsd by a slni^alar Calm. 

I HAD resolred not to enter the house ; hut what was to be 
doneP Mary had fainted before we got to the garden-door; 
the officer and I had to carry her, in her insensibility, and it 
was necessary to restore her before we oould go on. How could 
I meet Brundrell P I intimated that I did not wish to meet the 
owner of the house. 

" You will not meet him here, sir," said the officer ; " he can 
scarcely have left the wood yet. We parted with him not more 
than a quarter of an hour before we found you ; and he and 
Mr. Femshawe were then going to make a complete circuit of 
the wood, in search of you." 

On receiving this answer of the officer I yielded to go into 
the house with Mary. We were received at the door oy old 
Miles. He did not speak to me, but at the request of the officer 
went to fetch assistance. Together with two female servants 
came Una. The agitation we both showed at the meeting may 
easily be conceived ; but Una subdued hers on seeing Mary a con- 
dition. She desired us to bear Mary into an inner room ; and 
there we placed the poor exhausted girl on a couch. Una essayed 
her skill in the application of restoratives ; but it was lon^ before 
she was successful. My dread that Mary was dead or dymg was 
for a few minutes so great, that it was almost overwnelniing ; 
and I was unspeakably relieved when she breathed and opened 
her eyes. 

A faint smile and a look of tenderness assured me that con- 
sciousness had fully returned; but when I saw her amile 
brighten as she recognised Una, I was wounded ; and yet I did 
not hate Una. I coi^d not be near her without feeling for ber 
a degree of the old attachment. ,It was only her relationsliip 
that rendered me unwilling to see Mary show any friendship 
for her. But they were friends ; and it seemed tnat I oould 
not prevent them from being so ; for now they embraced^ and 
Una caressed Mary as if she were a sister. 

A little wine served to give Mary just sufficient strength to 
speak a few words ; but we all saw that she had been too se- 
verely tried for her to be likely to journey again for some hours. 
Ihe officer was the first to express this conviction. 
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" Do not leave xne, dear Cain ! " said Mary, before I ootdd 
make any rejoinder to the officer. 

" We]], sir," lie said, " I am willing to wait a few hours, if 
you wish it." 

" I do wish it," I answered. 

" Cannot you get a few hours' rest P " said IVIary to me ; 
'* I am sure you need it. I shall be safe here, with Una." 

I coald not doubt that UDa would protect Mary ; and when 
old ]\liles was directed to conduct me once more to the green 
bed-room, I yielded, for I felt ready to sinlc with fatigue. Una 
pressed me to eat something ; but 1 declined, feeling too faint, 
aud prepared to follow the steps of old Miles. 

" 1 will not prevent you from taking rest, sir, for you really 
look as if you needed it," said the Quarrelton officer to me, 
whi}e we were mounting the staircase; "but I must be near 

V.AM »» 

you. 

»/' " I have no objection," said I ; " you may sit by my bedside, 
if you choose. I am so completely worn out that I thmk I shall 
be asleep in a few minutes, although it is broad day." 

" I wul not do that," replied the man ; " but you must allow 
me just to see if there be any way for making your escape — 
excuse me ! I do not mean that you wish to do that ; but 1 am 
bound to satisfy myself on that point, and then I will leave you 
to your rest, and keep my eye on your chamber-door." 

The officer inspected the green chamber, and found no other 
door than that by which we entered. He looked from the 
windows, and observing that their height from the ground was 
too great for any one to escape easily in that direction, with- 
drew, and requested me to locc myself in. I obeyed him, and 
after gazing a few moments on the portrait which had excited 
me so powerfully when I first saw it, I took off my coat and 
waistcoat, placed my pistols behind the pillow, drew the curtains 
closely round the bed, and lay down. 

My waking consciousness lefl me so very gradually that I 
know not how long it was before I was asleep. The portrait at 
first filled my mind's eye ; but it was soon exchanged for the 
] iving form of my mother. And then I was walldng by her side, 
bat was too much awe-stricken by her look of reproof to speak to 
her ; for I seemed to know that she had come as a messenger 
from the spiritual world to inform me that I was wrong, and to 
censure me. Yet when the censure was spoken, it was so vague, 
that I saw she was ignorant of what had been done on earth 
since her death. And as I wondered, she told me that departed 
spirits knew nothing of the acts of mortals, except so far as they 
Tvere revealed for some special end. 

Then I told her how the doomed name had been given m^ 

u 
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my grandfaliher, and how the old man had become a misan- 
thrope, and had dwelt on the wild moor, where I had been 
trained in half savagery and ignorance, I related to her how 
the fiendish partner in my father's murder had been first, the 
terror of my childhood, and then on her very death^bed, my 
malicious and false accuser, and the caxiae or my banishment 
from a happy home. I reasoned that, but for that bad woman, 
I might early have become the happy husband of Mary Granger, 
instead of being thrown amidst grievous mortifications and dis- 
contents ; to aU which had now succeeded a villanous persecu- 
tion of myself, and of her whom I loved. 

And now that I had not only discovered the man. ia whose 
veins ran the depraved Uood of my father's eJanghterers ; but 
he had attempted to take my life, and had joined another heart- 
less and lawless tyrant in a design upon the honour and peace 
of Mary, was I not justified in pursuing him to the death P Had 
not his fiendish motner declared I was oom to kill him, and did 
he not believe it himself F * The doom of m;^ name, the mother's 
curse, and the son's dread, must aU have their fulfilment. Should 
I hesitate to set my heel on the head of a viper P He was born, 
of human reptiles, things of deadly appetite, and inherited their 
venomousness and thirst for destruction, and it coidd not be a 
crime, but a virtue, to rid the earth of him. I was the aveni^er 
of blood, and must perform my appointed work towards him ! 

Thus far my mother heard me in my dream, and then she 
laid her hand on me, and pierced me through, as it seemed, with 
her eyes of spiritual light, until I knew and felt that the mur- 
derous will was devilish and not human. I stood and trembled 
with the conviction of xny error and guilt, until I cried out, 
*' Ghiilty ! " and besought her to instruct me what I should do. 

"Abandon the foul thought of revenge !" spake the spirit of 
my mother ; " vengeance bdongs to Him who nath said He will 
pay it. And His retribution is sure, though men often are 
blind to it, when it is being exacted before their eyes. It is 
often the heavier because it is slow, and such it hath been in 
the instance of your father's murderers; but now there is 
enough. No measure remains for you to fill up as the instru- 
ment. Beware, lest you awake new vengeance for your own 
violence. You hare suffered ,* but it was a part of the moral 
retribution for your mother's error. Think not that they who 
took your father's life were the only erring agents. My error 
was before theirs, and tempted it. My father was unduly exact- 
iug ; but I was most criminally wilful and disobedient. I dared 
his curse. I rushed recklessly and impetuously to my nun. I 
refused to refiect. I thought only of passion. I dared the ooat 
of transgression^ and I paid the prioe^save wiiat reviain^ for 
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Tou to pay, the child of my wilfulness and error ; bat now the 
nistory or error and blood must end. Let the dsorkness depart 
from your soul. Welcome the light, and all shall be well. There 
shall be peace where there was feud : aU shall haye their por- 
tion in it ; bat the chief share shall be yours !" 

Her words had chased the saperstitioas madness from my 
soal. And now her eyes wore a benign Instre, and she said, 
** Gome with me, my son ! " and took me by the hand, and led 
me to Brondrelly who was kneeling and in tears, and she placed 
my band in bis and yanished ! 

I woke with a start. The day had passed, and it was mid- 
night. The cartain of my bed was andrawn on one side : there 
was a light on a table close by the bed, and there sat Brundrell, 
with tears gliding down his face, and silently gazing on my 
mother's portrait* which he held in his hand ! 



v2 
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BOOK X. 



Ji Wllicn TUK HISTORY OF QUARRKLTON SVBNTS IS ONCB MORE BJBSUMXD, 
AVO THS CRISIS OV BTBHTBOVT'S PATB APFKOACBBS. 



CHAPTEE I. 

Mr. rimothy is ill-pleased w^th Crookit, and not well -pleased with Jossy Jessop. — 

Mrs. Phcebe advises Jossy for his own g^ood. 

A MAN of maxims is not always the man who keeps them. It 
was the maxim with Mr. Timothy that everything should give 
way for business, even illness itself. 

" There is no greater weakness, sir," he would often say to 
Mr. Elder, " than for a man to be ill when he has business to 
do. Illness! a man should put it off, sir, till he has leisure 
for it." 

Mr. Timothy had grievously broken his own maxim ; and a 
communication with his new chief clerk, at his bed-side, re- 
minded him of his moral and physical failure so forcibly that 
he resolved to reform. 

It was on the morning succeeding that eccentric visit from 
O'Frisk, that Charlotte told her father she did not know what 
to do about Mr. Crookit, he was so urgent for an interview. 

"I peremptorily denied him last night, father," she said, 
" knowing that it would distress you to receive any more visitors, 
after you had been so cruelly used by Mr. O 'Frisk ; but Mr. 
Crookit says he must demand to see you this morning, on busi- 
ness of great urgency." 

" Desire him to come up, my dear," answered Mr. Timothy ; 
" he is the very man I was wishing to see : let him come up 
instantly." 

CrooKit did not delay to obey the request conveyed by Char- 
lotte, and took Mr. Timothy's nand, wim such an expression of 
sympathy for the patient, that the patient thought him very 
kind, while Charlotte regarded the sympathy jem somewhat over- 
done. Moreover, there was an unusual restlessness in Crookit's 
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manner, so mucii milikeliisiiBiial eold* wwary, and ccXleeied self — 
for she had been a dose obserrer of him lately — that Bhe was 
carious to learn the caose of it, and so did not quit the chamber. 
Her 8ta^, she quickly peroeired, was unwelcome to him. He 
glanced m a stealthy aq^ uneasy sidelong manner towards her, 
often as she moved about seeming to be busy with little arrange- 
ments in the room ; and« notwithstanding, what he had pleaded 
as to the urgency of his business, he continued to talk of 
Mr. Timothy's illness, and his deep concern about it, till she 
thought he must have exhausted the vocabulary of sympathy. 
Charlotte's dedsion was not the least marked part of her 
character, and she determined to put an end to this practising 
of Crookit's. 

" Pray you excuse me, sir," she said to him ; " I have Dr. 
Drenchem's especial direction to keep m^ father from un- 
necessary exhaustion. You said you haa business — ^urgent busi- 
ness here. Let me beg of you to lay it before my father as 
quickly, and as briiefly as possible." 

Crookit was bitterly mortified, for he thought the lady's 
manner betokened discernment that he was shuffling to gain 
time, with the hope that she would withdraw. Yet he en- 
deavoured to conceal his chagrin, and with an affectation of 
regret for his thoughtlessness, said he would proceed to inform 
Mr. Timothy of the business on which he had come. 

" Ay, do so, my dear, sir!" said Mr. Timothy ; " for I wish 
to confer with you on a matter of a very delicate nature." 

The earnest look of Mr. Timothy, and the peculiar lowering 
of his voice, as he thus spoke, raised so much cariosity in Crookit, 
that he could not forbear saying, — 

'* Perhaps, sir, you would prefer that I should listen to you 
first?" 

" By no means," answered the merchant. 

The manner of the answer was so quick ^and decided, that 
Crookit, driven from every attempted subterfuge, was com- 
pelled to proceed ; but he stammered at the very outset : a fault 
onusoal with him. He had, he said, thought it his duty to 
attend to the little business discussed by Mr. Tmiothy and him- 
self at their last interview. And then he stopped, and Mr. 
Timothy looked puzzled, and seemed to expect kun to go on. 

" I mean— the business relative to-to the ^f<^'^*^yf J?K 
man," said Crookit : " the despatching of an officer to arrest him 

when he is found!" _ . x„„« « -,^-_ _^-|^ 

"To do what, sir?" asked the merchant, tummg very pale. 

and speaking faintly. p^^okit ; "you intimated that 

j::t^tX^j:^1i^^^^^ I dissuaded you 
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from doing bo at the moment, sir ; but when I leamed that yofQ 
were so yery ill, I thought it muidyisable that bo important a 
business should be delayed." 

" Wdl/sir P " said the merchant, seeing that Crookit hesitated 
again. 

" And so I requested a magistrate of our party to grant his 
warrant, and — and send off an officer in pursuit." 

" And have you done this, Mr. C^rookit F " asked Mr. Timothy, 
raising himselt anxiously. 

""Why, yes, sir. I knew that every hour was precioos, 
especislly smce I leamed thatyoung Downham, havine received 
a communication from Mr. !F^mshawe, had gone on to bring 
back the young woman. I thought when she was found, the 
young man would take the alarm, and elude the pursuit of 
justice." 

" But I gave you no order for this, sir*" 

" No, sir ; but since you have honoured me with the super- 
intendence of your business, and I knew you were unable to 
attend to this important concern yourself, I felt it to be my duty 
to do so. Besiaes," added Crookit, feeling now that he must 
be bold, ** I remembered your maxim, that all considerations 
mast give way for business. It was a painful task for me to 
take upon myself; but I discharged it through a sense of duty, and 
to that you must attribute my error, if I luive committed one." 

Mr. Timothy was distressed, at what he viewed as an act of 
singular overhaste ; but Crookit now looked the .very martn of 
a sense of duty, and what could Mr. Timothy say more F— or 
how be harsh towards one who had deserved so well, and had 
really given a fresh proof of his eeal for his patron's interest, 
tho ugh he had ^ven it in such an irregular way P * 

" Well, sir, smce it is done, I do not know what more can be 
said about it," said the merchant, sinking down among his 
pillows, and averting his face from his trusty saperintendent. 

Crookit's guilt was uppermost in his mind, and prevented him 
from showing any sense of mortification. He was silent, and 
as her father seemed undesirous of renewing the conversation, 
Charlotte skilfully interposed. 

" You will be too much exhausted to enter on other buainefis 
now, father P " she said, bending over the bed. 

" I will not enter on it, now," answered the merchant ; but 
his tone did not indicate much exhaustion: "good morning, 
Mr. Crookit ! " 

The sinister clerk withdrew, a little shaken at first ; but soon 
recovering confidence in the success of his tortuous schemes. 

"This will not do," soliloquised Mr. Timothy, when his 
daughter had also withdrawn from the room ; " I shall be having 



mv wbok fivtmie di ip o ig d of vidioaft m^ eonittt eter bemg 
Mkad, if I yidd to tiiw wf ■Irnw awA bnger. Innutgetto 

bntineH." 

The MlOoqi^^ via diort; bo^ Mr. Tanodiy Mlowed it up 
by beginninir to diem liiiiMelf. The eflbrt cftOMd him MMiie 
fatigue ; but he dioii^it it did him good. HmTing neeriy finidied 
he nng his belL CSiariotto was aiinRaed, and almoat- alarmed 
when die re-entered the ehamber; Irat her ftther aaanied her 
80 cheerfoUr that he waa better, and locdced ao nmeb better, 
that die aaid ahe waa ddighted. 

"And now let me have aomeyiing hearty for famcheon, my 
dear ; I am weary of the alope, thongh it was yery kind of yon 
to nuke them wmle I needed thCTn," said Mr. TimolJiy ; "and 
joBt tell Jeaaop to oome np and hdp me on with my eoat" 

"I ean do tliat» fiither, aaid Ghariotte. 

" No, my dear, yon ahall not," said the merchant ; " I am 
weary of being an iayalid, and ahall dismiss yon frmn your 
nnrseship. Besides, I want to speak to Jessop, my dear." 

Jealooa aa Charlotte had now become of Crookit's ccmfidential 
interriewa wit^ her father, ahe had no desire to pry into Mr. 
Timothy's business with honest Jossy Jessop. i&. Timothy 
was, therefore, left to speak in the ears of Jossy alone. 

" Jessop, I hxAd yon to be a pmdent man," said Mr. Timothy, 
looking yery significantly at Jossy, and before he had put on 
his spectaelea; "and so I am alx>nt to send yon on a yery 
partienlar errand." 

"Thank ye, Mr. Tbnothy," aniwered Jossy; "I hope Tm 
generally pmdent P" 

" Well, generally t I mean generally," obierved Mr. Timothy ; 
"none of ns are always pmdent, you know : we all make blun- 
ders at times." 

" We do, indeed, Mr. Timothy,*' said Jossy, shaking his head 
with a feeHng of regret at the r em em bra nce, which was so often 
uppermost in his mind, of the part he had borne in a certain 
unfortunate transaction. 

" Tea, we all do," added the merchant ; *' but you know the 
comfort of it is, Jessop, that when we haye made a blunder, we 
oan» by trying, UBUalrr make amends for it, and set ourselyes 
right.'*^ 

" But when we can neither do^the one nor t'other, there's no 
comfort in it at all, Mr. Timothy." 

" True, Jessop ; yeiy true," obsenred Mr. Timothy, looking 
at Jossy yery thoughtnilly. 

Jossy's common-place words seemed yery forcible to Mr. 
Timothjr in his particular mood. He desired Jossy to help him 
to put his coat on before he said more. 
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''Well, now, Jessop/' lie resnmed as lie took bis arm' 
chair ; " I will tell you what I wish you to do. I wish to make 
some important inquiries of two old people whom, I dare say, 
you know very weD. I am not well enough to go out, or I 
would call on them myself. I wish them to come here this 
evening — say about six o'clock — ^that I may have a Uttle talk with 
them. They will think it strange that I send for them to come 
here ; and so I wish you to perform your errand very pru- 
dently : I mean, so as to lead them to suppose that there is 
nothing very extraordinary in my sending for them. It is the 
two Oldstocks that I mean — the wooden-spoon maker and his 
wife." 

Afr. Timothy stopped, wondering why Jessy's lar^e face 
became so expressive, first of surprise, and then of uneasmess. 

" Why, what is the matter with you, Jessop P " asked the 
merchant. 

" Mr. Tunothy, you are a genleman, and you always was," 
answered Jossy, " and I would go through nre and water for 
you; but don't, I beg of ye, ax me to go to that there 
house. I was there once — and only once in my life; but it 
was once too much. And so you would think if I told^ you 
what it was to do ; but that I can't." 

" You talk very oddly, Jessop," said Mr. Timothy, some- 
what impatiently ; ** what have I do with what you didP Got 
tipsy with old Job, perhaps. But what has that to do with my 
busmess P When you entered into my service you expected to 
receive my orders, did you not P I pray you, sir, let me hear 
no more of your nonsense." 

" Lor', Mr. Timothy ! it isn't nonsense ; and so you'ld say, if 
you knew. Don't, I beg of ye, for goodness sake, don't ax me 
to go to that there house ! " 

" But why can't you go P What bugbear is there in the oM 
spoonmaker's cottage to affright you from going there P " 

"Mr. Timothy, I can't tell you ; — ^but I swore myself on my 
bodily oath, more than twenty years ago, never to enter that 
house xmless I should be forced to it — and so I beg of ye to 
excuse me ! " 

. " Bless me ! this is very strange — very I " declared Mr. 
Timothy ; " well — ^here's luncheon coming I see," he added, 
considerately, " you may go down awhile, Jessop, and I'll con- 
sider of it." 

" Thank ye, Mr. Timothy," returned Jossy, and retired to 
the kitchen; but not findmg Mrs. Phoebe there, and being 
unable to ease his mind to any other person, he sought her in 
her own room. 
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Mrs. PkcBbe observed that Jossy closed the door very care- 
fully, and also noted that he looked troubled. 

" Is there anything the matter, Jessop P " asked the ancient 
housekeeper. 

Jossy shook his head, drew in a . fuU breath, and sighed very 
heavily. 

** Bless me," ejaculated Mrs. Phoebe, " why, what is the 
matter, Jessop P " 

" Lor* bless us, Mrs. Phcebe, I don't know what to say. I 
tliink the world grows queerer and queerer ! " 

" I think it does, indeed. But what can be the matter, now, 
Jessop P " 

" Why, Mrs. Phcebe, the fact is this here : Mr. Timothy wants 
me to go to Job Oldstock's ! " 

" Well ? and what of that, Jessop P " 

" What of that ? why, I'm surprised at you, Mrs. Phajbe ! 
"You I know I took an oath never to enter their house again as 
long as I lived." 

" But if Mr. Timothy wishes you to go " 

" How can I go, remembering that sad business, Mrs. 
Phoebe P" 

" But what has that to do with Mr. Timothy's business ? — 
what does he wish you to go there for, Jessop P ' 

" To tell the two old sinners to come and see him, for he 
wants to speak to 'em." 

" Wants to speak to 'em, Jessop P WTiat can he want to 
say to two such low old people P " 

" I can't tell. Somethingimportant, he said." 

"Indeed!" — and Mrs. Phoebe uttered the word in such a 
peculiar way, and her aged eyes were so full of mysterious 
meaning, that she made Jossy feel queerer, he declared, than 
ever. W hat was she thinking about P he asked. 

" I don't wish to make you feel more uneasy, Jessop," an- 
swered she ; " but I'm suspicious there's a something coming 
out. Mr. Timothy must have heard something about — you 
know what." 

" Lor* bless me ! You don' t think so— do ye, Mrs. Phoebe P 
Xou make me feel all of a shiver ! " 

*' Depend upon it, it is so, Jessop ! I was not born yester- 
terday. I can guess eggs when I see shells. But, now, you 
take my advice, Jessop. Get yourself out of trouble ; and 
don't wait to let these Oldstocks tell their story. Be before- 
hand with 'em— or it may be worse for you." 

" Get myself out o' trouble, Mrs. Phoebe ! I can't under- 
stand you." 
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" Then your head must be very thick, Jessop ! ** Mseried the 
old housekeeper, becoming arrogant with the belief of her own 
superior sagacity ; " Mr. Timothy is very sly. He never says 
mnch ; bnt he means a great deal." 

" I always thought him a cunning 'nn/* broke in Jossy 
Jessop. 

" And so he'd need be," said Mrs. Phoebe, determined to 
prevent Jossy from having any idea of his own wisdom ; " a 
gentleman having such an amount of business ought to be long- 
headed. But I mean, Jessop, that Mr. Timothv asked vou to 
go on this errand, just to see if you would conress all aoout it 
vourself. Now, take my advice ! go and tell him you can save 
him the trouble of sending for those old folks. Coming!" 
answered the old housekeeper, to a message from Miss Charlotte 
delivered by one of the maidens, and away she went and left 
Jossyalone to ruminate. 

" The old woman's wits are, sometimes, as quick afl her 
tongue," said Jossy to himself, " and I feel sure she's right in 
the main. Not that I believe Mr. Timothy was trying to trick 
me, and to see if I would confess. He's too much a gen'leman, 
for that. The old woman has overshot the mark there ! But 
she's right in the main. I'm sure she is. And I've no right to 
be brought into blame and trouble by the Oldstocks-'— seeing 
as how they brought me into trouble. Yet I don't want to 
make the poor old folks any mischief. Poor old creaturs ! they 
can't be long for this world now ; and it would be a sin and a 
shame to do 'em any harm. Lor' bless me ! what should I do P 
this world grows queerer and " 

But Jossy's soliloquy was cut short by a summons for his 
re-appearance which the maiden now brought from Mr. 
Timothy. 



CHAPTER II. 

Mr. 11motliy*8 serious Tftik with JoSsjr, and the Mercfaa&Vs serious ncAeetions 

thcfeoBi. 

With every disposition to confess, but ecmpletely ptixtleA haw 
to begin, Jossv Jessop re-entered Mr. Timothy's room. 

" Shut the door and sit you down, Jessop," said the merchaiit ; 
and Jossy quickly obeyed. 

" Your conduct, I must teU you seriously, is what I did not 
expect from you," continued Mr. Timothy; "and, although I 
Tespect you greatly, I shall be constrained to speak to you reiy 
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severely, unless 70a consent to ynlre your foolish objection — 
for it must be a foolish one — ^and take my message to Job Old- 
stock, as I reqnest yon to do." 

" If yon please, Mr. Timothy," answered Jossy, " I wonld 
rather not ; 1 wonld rather tell yon all abont that nnfortnnate 
business myself: it's what I don't like to do ; bnt I wonld rather 
do it than go there." 
** Unfortunate business, do yon say P " 

" Yes, Mr. Timothy ; I suppose it's abont the poor young 
l^y» your sister, that yon want to see the OldstocKs. I don't 
want to bring the poor old people into trouble, for it was my own 
fault after all, I know it was ; but yet I should not have done it 
had it not been f<H- them." 

The mention of his sister and the hint of some connection of 
the Oldstooks with her misfortunes, so nearly related to the sub- 
ject of his anxiety, and yet not clearly pointing it out, had a 
troublesome effect on the mind of Mr. Timothy. Striving to 
conceal his deep uneasiness, and without discovering to Jossy 
how much he was surprised to hear that a member of his own 
household was in possession of some important family secrets, 
the merchant, with assumed calmness of manner, desired Jossy to 
proceed. Yet the relation of his sister's story, so far as Jossy 
could give it, wrought very powerfullv on his feelings. 

" I declare to ye, Mr. limothy and I cried like two children," 
Jossy wonld say to his friends in after life ; " he seemed like a 
rock when I begun ; but his heart melted like a snowball before 
the sun, long aiore I came to an end." 

1^ But it was when Jossy really came to an end that the merchant 
was most deeply distressed. Of what Mr. Timothy was most 
anxious to know, Jossy could tell him nothing. And now Mr. 
Timothy again urged on Jossy the necessity of performing the 
errand. 

" You see, Jessop," said the merchant, " I cannot leave this 
matter at rest. You sav if anybody knows what really befell my 
poor sister after she left us, it must be Job Oldstock. I went 
over to the Yarrels at Blythewick after my father's death, and 
made inquiry of them ; but th^ only knew that my sister was 
dead ; and they seemed so unwilling to enter into the history of 
what they considered diserputable, that I could learn nothing of 
them ; and I was young and proud myself, and the account of 
the mnrder disgusted me : it was wrong ; I know it now ; but 
we are foolish when we are young — — " 

" We are indeed, Mr. Timothy : I feel that to be true ; and I 
hopeyou'll forgive me what I did " 

" Forgive you, Jessop ! I have nothing to forgive. We must 
all look higher for forgiveness 5 and we have aU need." 
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" That's true, Mr. GTimothy : they are good words I " said 
honest Jossy, while his head bent OFer his breast. 

Mr. Timothy, when he learned that Jossy knew nothing of 
what became of his sister's child, never touched that subject 
a^ain in the conversation. Those strange accusing words of 
O'Erisk had caused such a tumult in his mmd that it was long 
before he could re-consider them calmly. And when all the 
questionable case of the person whom O'Erisk seemed to point 
out was considered by Mr. Timothy, he felt that he ought, for 
the sake of his family's honour, to act with the greatest caution. 
To have a criminal thrust upon him for a near kinsman and as a 
claimant upon his estate, for such w^ould be the case in the esti- 
mation of the world, was no light accident. Mr. Timothy felt 
it was due to himself, to his daughter, and to his dearest reputa- 
tion, tiiat such a claim should not be established unless the proof 
of it was indubitably clear. He would not, therefore, give any 
hint to Jossy that he thought it possible his sister's child might 
yet be alive ; he only urged that ne wished to know the real cir- 
cumstances of her death, and urged Jossy once more to undertake 
the errand. 

" If I had not have sworn so solemnly, Mr. Timothy," con- 
fessed Jossy, " that I never " 

"•But you did not take any oath upon the Gospels, or any- 
thing of that sort, Jessop P " 

"Why no," Mr. Tmiothy," answered the simple-hearted 
Jossy ; " but I ixtok an oath — that is to say, I vowed to my 
Maker in my own mind, that I would never go again to a house 
where I had been overpersuaded to do wrong; and I think that's 
as solemn a thing, Mr. Timothy, as saying certain words before 
a magustrate and kissing. the blessed Book." 

" You are right, Jessop, it is," acknowledged Mr, Timothy, 
full of admiration for the clear and conscientious sense of the 
plain man ; " it is not the form and manner of the oath, but the 
oath itself — the pledge between our own conscience and our 
Maker, which renders it sacred." 

" That's what I think ; but I could not say it so well, sir, for 
I'm no great schollard like you, Mr. Timothy," observed Jossj. 

" Still, I think," said the merchant, after he had sat awhile 
thoughtful, " I think you are now in a manner reUeved from 
your oath : you have opened your mind to me ; and you see that 
1 am now wishful to set myself right. Now, it will not be wise 
to make a town's talk of this matter, Jessop ; and since you have 
been one of the parties concerned, you are, very properly, one of 
the parties who ought to consider yourself bouna to assist me in 
getting the information I need." 

" There is something in that, Mr. Timothy," granted JoBsy ; 
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" and I know it would not be well to fill everybody's month with 
what belongs only to you and your family : I see that." 

" I'm glad you do, Jessop. Vo you not think then, under the 
eircumBtances, that you are warranted in going to Job Oldstock's 
and desiring him and his wife to come here ? Mind ! if you 
Btill feel that you ought not to go " 

" Mr. Timothy, will you allow me," asked Jossy, with a sud- 
den thought, " to- ask a gentleman's advice about it P " 

** A gentleman! what gentleman, Jessop P" asked Mr. Timo- 
thy, with a feeling that he himself was slighted by such a pro- 
position. 

" Beffjour pardon, Mr. Timothy ; but I meant a clergyman." 

Mr. Timothy was tickled in spite of his seriousness, and 
laughingly asked who the clergyman might be that was Jossy's 
conscience-keeper. 

** He's not that exactly, sir," said Jossy ; " but I wouldn't 
desire a better, if I wanted one ; for he's a right good fellow, and 
floored the Downhams in style on the night of the town-meet- 
ing ; I mean Mr. O'Frisk, the curate, sir." • 

Mr. Timothy would have laughed now outright ; but the men- 
tion of O'Frisk made him really serious, and gave a new turn to 
his purpose. 

" No, Jessop, you shall not ask Mr. O'Frisk's advice about 
goin^ to Job's house ; but you shall, if you please, go tb Mr. 
O'Frisk's and say that I very respectfully desire he will come 
here himself this evening, that I may have some conversation 
with him on a subject — in short, Jessop, that will be sufficient ; 
he will know what I mean," concluded the merchant. 

" Thank ye, Mr. Timothy ; you couldn't send me anywhere 
that I coula go to with greater pleasure. I'm much obliged 
to ye : you're a gen'lemtm, as you always was," concluded 
Jossy. 

When Mr. Timothy was once more alone, he began to feel 
greatly satisfied with himself that his conversation with plain 
Jossy Jessop had resulted contrary to his first wish. Pride and 
resentment at the curate's severe imputations, had made him 
spurn the idea of asking any explanation from O'Frisk ; but he 
was persuaded it was better that a secret of such importance 
as he wished to penetrate, should only be canvassed by a few, 
and especially that he himself should, m searching into it, havo 

Eersonal communication only with a few. Without committing 
imself by listening to what was, perhaps, only an imperfect 
history and founded in a great degree on conjecture, from the 
Oldstocks, he would endeavour to draw the purport of it from 
O'Frisk ; irom what Jbhey had told the curate, he would be able 
to judge of its real value ; and he could then determine whe- 
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ther he shoold see the OldstockB personally^ or oiilj treat the 
whole matter as a fable. 

Mr. Timothy's lore of justice was strong ; bat it divided his 
mind completely in this weighty affair. If that unfortunate 
youth were really his sister's son, he must acknowledge the 
claim at whatever cost of shame and dishonour ;' and, on the 
other hand, though he had mercifully refused to pursue the 
criminal, yet, now pursuit had been commenced, justice must be 
done if the criminal were found ; his brother magistrates — ^nay, 
the whole town, would cry shame on him were he to shield the 
criminal. Still, it would be hard for him to assist the prosecu- 
tion ; but how much harder, should it be clear and undeniable 
that the youth who had embezzled his property and been other- 
wise so ungrateful for his fostering kinaness, was his own sister's 
son ! Mr. Timothy revolved these thoughts deeply ; but was 
determined to give way no further to weakness, and prepared to 
receive the visit of the curate with all the firmness of a man. 



CHAPTER III. 

Mr. Timothy bokU a sexious Conference with O'Fiisk, and completely puts the 

Curate out of his Reckoning. 

The curate was at liis favoimte and fragrant employ and study, 
when the widow informed him that it was Jossy J essop who had 
just knocked at the door, bringing again a message from 
Mr. Upham. O 'Frisk welcomed Jossy as before, and with the 
like hospitable spirit ; but Jossy would neither touch nor taste 
the whiskey. 

** Much obliged to ye, sir," said Jossy, " but I could'nt at 
present : my mmd's not fit for it." 

" Faith ! and yer looking sad, Jossy ! " declared O'Frisk, 
reckoning up the meaning of Jossy's face at a glance, in his 
quick native way ; " is Mr. Timothy worse^P " 

" Ko, sir ; I'm happy to say he's a vast deal better," answered 
Jossy ; " indeed, I have not seen him look so well as he does 
this morning since these queer troubles begun." 

" And he wishes to see me P" 

" Yes, Mr. O'Frisk, and he said you would understand upon 
what business it was." 

" So : that's a way of sending a person upon a business with- 
out acquainting them with the business itself," reasoned the 
curate within Imnself^ while he simply nodded to Jossy, and kept 
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Ui pipe in s ** imd IVe set the great merchant upon a btuineBs 
that will require all his skill in figures to get out of otherwise 
than honourably^— I'll keep him to it now IVe begun. His eon* 
Bcienoe is touched, or he would not have sent for me again in 
this way. The pipe's a capital thing ! I should not hare been 
»ble to put all the odds and ends of hints together, and unravel 
the mjstc^, had it not been for the pipe." 

** ill be bidding you good day, Mr. O'Frisk," said Jossy, 
observing that the eurate seemed too busy thinking to be able 
to talk. 

" Why are ye in sueh a hurry, Jossy P" asked the curate ; 
" you're uneasy about something ; you look sad, as I said before, 
bynnrfiiitliyedol" 

« iMay, sir ; to speak the truth, I feel happier than usual, for 
I've got a great weight off my mind. I've been telling 
!M>, luno^y all about that unfortnet affair — -vou know what I 
mean, sir — ^and Mr. Timothy cried like a chila ; he did, indeed, 
sir. He's a feeling heart, sir, has Mr. Timothy." 

** You don't say that, Jossy ! " exdaimed the curate, taking the 
pipe out of his mouth, and staring at Jossy. 

** I do^ sir ) but I'll bid you g<x>d day-— for thoush I feel very 
comfortable since I've got it on my mind, I shall feel queer if I 
talk about it again." 

Jossv departed, and the curate's pipe began to be awkward— 
he could not make it draw. Jossy's testimony to Mr. Timothy's 
feeling heart took O'Frisk quite aback. Could the great mer* 
chantliave been acquainted beforehand with so much as Jossy 
had told lum about his poor sister P It was unlikely, since it 
bad affected him so pitifully. To shed tears was not the part of 
a hardnatured, cunning man — O'Frisk could not help thinking 
so, from his own experienoe of the melting mood. The curate had 
thought of returning to Mr. Timothy in the spirit of Nathan the 
Prophet, and of charging the transgressor home to ^e heart, 
more sternly and faiwfmly than bdfore ; but O'fVisk reflected 
that he must not break the bruised reed. If Mr. Timothy were 
aoftened and repentant, the words of faithfulness must be min- 
gled with fratenial kindness. Such were the curate's tempered 
views by the time that he had to set out for renewing his visit. 

Alone with the merchant, once more, O'Frisk was in a frame 
of mind which rendered it far easier for Mr. Timothy to deal 
with him ; and Mr. Timothy began the new conference in a 
spirit that tended to preserve the curate's moderate mood. 

" I have sent for you, sir," said the merchant, '* with the hope 
that we shall renew our conversation in a becoming spirit. I 
have the deepest reverence for your office ; and, allow me to say, 
I ^eld to none in respect for the man who discharges it con 
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Bcientiouslr. And I hold yoii to be such a man, Mr. OTrisk, 
Having said so much, in the sincerity of my heart, let me beg of 
you, now, to name what you believe to be my errors, with as 
much tenderness as your conscience will allow. I wait to hear 
you, sir." 

This was a mild and yet firm challenge to O'Frisk to lay the 
accusation in form, and the curate felt that he could not get out 
of a difficulty without accepting it. So O'Frisk cleared his 
throat, and snowed the nature of the charge plainly, and not by 
exclamatory hints as before. Mr. Timothy listened with tlie 
hand of his will firmly grasping the reins of feeling — he was 
absorbed with attention, but he was singularly calm. 
, OTrisk made his peroration so early, that Mr. Timothy sat 
expecting more ; but the curate did not resume. 

" Am I to conclude, sir," asked Mr. Timothy, slowly, and 
with grave respect, " that you have now, as the lawyers say, 
stated the whole of your case P " 

The curate simply answered, " Yes, sir.** 

** Then, let me remind jou, sir,*' rejoined Mr. Timothy, " that 
your charge against me is far less serious than it was before. 
You have omitted the heaviest count in the indictment ; I hope, 
sir, that you have withdrawn it on reflection and because you 
regard it as unfounded in truth.** 

" I — I have withdrawn no part of the chai;ge that — that I know 
of,'* said O'Frisk, who was not only disarmed of vehemence, but 
enfeebled in the collection of his wits, by the merchant's self- 
possession. 

" Yes, sir : I must gently remind you that you have," returned 
Mr. Timothy. " I beg pardon for repeating the word * crime,* 
since you have had the kindness not to repeat it. Now, sir, you 
must perceive that, suppose the whole of your present charge 
were proven, and I were criminally convicted of abandoning my 
si8ter*s son — ^knowing the imfortunate young man, Canute Oolton, 
to be her son — ^wilfully concealing the fact of his relationship to 
me — and adding to this meanness and baseness a refinement of 
cruelty, by taking him from obscuritv and fostering him, before 
I abandoned him — yet my crime would be double if I had bound 
two poor old gray-haired people to assist me in my sin by keeping 
the guilty secret. That, I repeat was your heaviest charge 
before, but you omit it now.** 

" By my dear soul, not I ! ** declared the curate, forgetting bis 
gentleness ; " if I didn*t repeat it, I meant it all the same.** 

Mr. Timothy was strongly moved, but his will resolutely held 
the bridle of temper. 

*' Then, sir, am I to understand,** he demanded, butivith as 
little of demand as possible in his tone, though he could not ke^p 
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^ the BDirit of dema&d from his eyes, " that yoa esteem the Bolemn 
denial of a gentleman worthless when given against tiie trumped- 
up assertion of two old, nnedneated people, who are in tneir 
dotage P" . 

" Botheration, Mr. Timothy ! don't be after thinking that I'm 
to be put down binrour claims of gentihty 1 " burst forth O'Frisk, 
unable, with his Keltio temperament, to endure this close Saxon 
wrestling any longer ; " the two poor old people trumped-up no 
assertion, sir : they would assert nothing ; it was like parting 
with their blood to get a word out. of 'em — I couldn't get 'em to 
own anything. And there's the proof that the two poor old 
creatures are your tools, and dare not tell the secret, uod help 
'em ! and the JJord have mercy upon ye, for your wickedness ! 
Shame on ye — shame on ye ! I say, Mr. Timothy ! I couldn't 
hare thougnt it of ye I I wouldn't have beheved my own fisither 
if he had said it of ye I " 

Mr. Timothy burst into uncontrollable laughter. O'Frisk, 
indignant, sprung up, and was about to stride out of the room, 
but Charlotte entered. She had been drawn to the door again br 
the curltte's loud and angry tone ; and from fear for her father s 
health, broke through all sense of ceremony, and threw open the 
door. Mr. Timothy could not speak $ he could only stretch out 
his hand, as a sign that Charlotte should preyent the curate from 
goin^. She accordingly seised O'Frisk's arm, and held him back. 
O'Frisk was bothered. 

" Permit me, madam ! " saM he, bending, with the intent to be 
polite — and true-hearted O'Frisk could not be rude to a lady. 

" No ; I must not permit you," said Charlotte, trying to resist 
her father's laughter ; " do resume ^our seat, sir. My father 
and you must come to an explanation — ^you only need that. 
IhiB scene makes it dear that you haye only misunderstood each 
other." 

" Yes, yes, stay — stay, Mr. O'Frisk!"* cried Mr. Timothy, 
tcjiiig to subdue his merriment. 

*' X will, sir, if you can be serious about a serious business," 
said O'Frisk. 

. " Well, I wiU—I promise you I wiU. My dear, Mr. O'Frisk 
and I will continue our conversation," said Mr. Timothy. 

Charlotte understood her father's look and withdrew. 

'' Now, my good friend," resumed the merchant, with hearty 
kindness, " wiU you not acknowledge that you would be non* 
pluased in a court of justice P Would you not be told you had no 
eyidence oirthia count, at least P You say these people are my 
tools-*~bat they haye not told you so. You say they are keeping 
xny iecret*^but they did not say «o. You have no eyide&ce that 
they ai€ in league withtne." 

X 
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« '* No direci: evidence, but a strong^ presumption." 

" Nay, nay, my good friend," said Mr Timothy, determined 
not to be angry witb a man whose good heart and erratic brain 
proved him to be so truly Irish ; " do not say so. I am sure 
you do not believe that I am telling a falsehood." 

" Why, no, Mr. Timothy," yielded the curate, overcome by 
kindness ; " I couldn't charge a gentleman like yerself with 
downright lying." 

♦• Tl^nk you, my good friend. I was sure you could not. 
Now, my friend, let us proceed very earnestly. You have evi- 
dently been in communication with old Job and Dorothy. They 
did not tell you that they were keeping any secret of mme : but 
what did they teU you P mat proof did thejr give you that 
this unfortunate young man is my sister's son P " 

" Proof ! — they gave me no proof. But you don*t need the 
proof, Mr. Timothy. You know he's your sister's son." 

Mr. Tunothj; felt that this was very provoking ; but knowing 
the nature of his difficulty, he was determined now to avoid the 
provocation by any means. 

" !Did the Oldstocks say they knew him to be my sister's son P" 
he asked, mildly. 

" I told ye, Mr. Timothy, before, that I couldn't get 'em to own 
anything." ' 

" Then they did not say itP " persevered Mr. Timothy. 
/'Of course, they didn't," replied O'Frisk, beginning to 
feel these driving questions somewhat plaguy,] and therefore 
speaking testily. 

" Let me beg of you, my good friend, to be gentle, and to bear 
with me," said Mr. Timothy ; " answer me tihis once. Since 
they did not say it, what right have yon to conclude that they 
know it, or that anybody knows it P How do you know it, 
Mr. O'Frisk P — and how did you come by your know- 
ledge P " 

" Faith, now ye put a sensible c[uestion, Mr. Timothy ! Yonr 
lawyer-like questions were only frivolous and vexatious, as the 
parliament people say. But when ye ask me how I came by nj 
Knowledge, then ye put a question to me that's worth answenog. 
Now I'll tell ye." 

Mr. Timothy had found the spring at last. The Irishman's 
genius was appealed to, and lie told his tale at once ; and his 
way of telling it secured attention. He described his regard for 
Canute, and his conviction of the yonng man*s rectitude of heart 
He rehearsed his sorrow for having led the young man into the 
row at the town meeting, and havmg thus, all unintentionallyi 
been the cause of Canute leaving Qnarrelton. Then O'Fritf 
observed that he had extracted Jossy's story, but need not 
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learned also of Jossy— that Canute was originally an apprentice 
of old Job, had lednim to oondude that the old. man might be 
acquainted with Canute's relatives, who were the likeliest, he 
imagined, to know what had become of the youth. So he had 
^one to old Job's house to ask that question, as well as to inquire 
if Job and his wife knew what became of the child of Mr. 
Timothy's sister. Job had answered that Mr. Grander ^and 
O 'Frisk described his relationship) had apprenticed tne ooy* 
Blythewick and Mr. Timothy's sister were associated in O'Frisk's 
mind ; and O'Frisk had worked shrewdly to the conclusion that 
since the boy came from Blythewick, and was of a certain age, 
he was none other than the son of Mr. Timothy's sister. 

" There, now, that's it ! " said O'Frisk, when he had reached 
the end of his narrative ; " and that's how I came by my know- 
ledge, — ^by sheer dint of thinking, and by the help of my pipe, 
Mr. Timothy. I did not come to it while I was talking to Job 
and his wife. I tell you I could get them to own nothing. But 
they were wide awake that I suspected the trath ; for when I 
put the question to 'em about your sister, they were too afirighted 
to speak first. Then they asKed me if I had come commissioned 
by yourself to inquire, ^d when I said I was not, they refused 
to say more.'* 

" Well, I must say, Mr. O'Frisk," began the merchant, in 
reply, " that you have built up an immensely large fabric from 
the very slenderest materials. But do you really mean, after 
all, that this is all you can present to me in the way of 
evidence P " 

"Evidence ! ** repeated O'Frisk } "it isn't evidence that I 've 
been giving ye, Mr. Timothy. I'll have nothing more to do 
with your hiwy er-like terms. I said I would tell ye how I came 
by my own knowledge ; and I 've done it." 

" Then listen to me with temper while I tell you something 
which I feel it difficult to say without indignation," said Mr. 
Timothy. 

" I will be good-tempered, and I hope you will," retorted the 
curate. " It's odd, Mr. Timothy, but I never lose my temper 
while I've my pipe in my mouth." 

" Then I can only say it's a pity you should ever have it out 
of your mouth," replied the merchant. 

The curate laughed, and O'Frisk's oddity served to cool Mr. 
Timothy's bile, for it was growing warm. 

"Ana what were ye about saying, Mr. Timothy?" asked 
OTrisk, 

" I was about to say," answered the merchant, " that you 
have, on the mere ground of your imagination, asserted a very 

x2 
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gnilty and nng^raieful jotmg man to be my neaif relative '» 
affirmed--*what 10 Utterly nntrae— that 1 know liim to be my 
srelatire ; and charged me with the moat disgraeefol inhumanity 
towards lum. Now I ask yon, in the very best temper, Mr. 
O'Frisk, whether this is not too mnehP and whether yon do 
not feel yourself bound to acknowledge that yon hare been 
wrong altogether P " 

" I can't do that, Mr. Timothy, t feel as sure that the young 
man 'n your sister's son, as 1 do that I 'm sitting in this 
chair." 

" But you can gire me no etidence to make me sure." 
' '* Then do ye mean to say, coolly and honestly, that you 
doubt it P " 

" I do, Mr. OTrisk. The idea of this young man being any 
relation of mine never entered into my head, nor did I erer hear 
any one in the world give expression to such an idea but your- 
self. Do you believe me P " 

" Faith, but this is very odd ! " said the curate. 

" It may seem odd to you, Mr. O'Frisk ; but do you doubt 
my serions word P " 

" I'm compelled to say, Mr. Hmothy, that I hare no right to 
doubt your serious word. But I must say agu|i that ill this 
is very odd." 

"And I mudt aay the same. It appears very odd to me 
that you should have jumped to such astounding conclusions so 

hastily." 

O'Frisk now felt very foolish. It had been difficult for the 
merchant to make it. clear to him that his theory had no sub- 
stantial proof ; but he saw it now. He honestly confessed it, 
and entreated Mr. Timothy to forgive the boisteronsness he had 
displayed ; and yet assured the merchant that his own convic- 
tions remained the same. Mr. Timothy was not disposed to 
expend his strength in combatting an imagination ; out inti- 
mated that the curate had better reconsider the matter, and on 
some future occasion communicate his more settled thoughts. 
O'Frisk retired with a feeling of great humiliation ; and yet Mr. 
Timothy had bade him good night with real kindliness. 
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OHAPTEB IV, 

WhUtk If • yafioyom C|iapi«r. tod datcriiMfl how wioot People tbooght and Mi 

•bout puttuK Sreots. 

That' amnifestAtion of gorpme on the part of Mr. Timothy* 
Crookit had natniFally looked for ; he had got oyer hia difficulty 
almoat aa well aa he ezpaeted. On the aucceeding day he had a 
baaineas interview with the jnerohant, and it completely restored 
hia oonfidenee, Mr. Upham slightly alluded to the pursuit of 
the tranagreasor 2 but aeemed to apeak of it aa a ^oper pro« 
ceeding. The next day Crookit had a letter from Ternshawe, 
intunattng that he waa on the way to London, having found the 
Hermitage deserted by Percival, and also bv Una, who had gone 
post haate to the capital with a stranger, who, he supposed, waa 
young Downham. Suceeaaive letters described Mary's depar* 
tnre from London with her cousin ; a myaterioua disappearance 
of Percival for a day and night; his return; and then the 
jouniey of Famahawe with Percival and hia daughter towards 
the itermitage* under the impreasion, derived horn Percival, 
thftt Colton, who had fled from London, would be found in that 
direction. 

The disi^pointment expressed by Femshawe at Colton'a 
eaoape from London was not felt by Crookit. He cared not 
how Cain diaappeared, so long as he waa delivered from the 
chance of the youth's restoration to Mr. Timothy's favour. He 
was content if that could be prevented, either by the planned 
trial for embezalement, or by Colton's voluntary exile. 

Meanwhile, Quarrelton rung with the reports of young 
Downham's expedition in search of his cousin, and of the pur« 
auit of Colton by a constable aided by Fernshawe. Uphama 
and Downhama aeemed, for a while, to forget their feud in their 
eager exchange of opinions, guesses, surmises, and ju(^ments 
on these impcortant toinsaotions. Li making the demana for a 
warrant, Crookit had stated to the magistrate that the moneys 
embeaaled by Colton were a payment from Fernshawe to Mr. 
Timothy. lUhe magistrate had made no secret of this statement. 
It waa soon common news in the town, and it served to explain 
to everybody why Femshawe had gone off with the oScer in 
pursuit of tne transgressor* There would be no mercy shown 
in the ease, waa affirmed by all who had gathered any knowledge 
of the eharaeter of Squire Femshawe. No more there ousnt 
to be, observed others ; and it was well for the ends of ^ 
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tbat a man like Femshawe was a party concerned, in order that 
Mr. Timothy's known attachment to the young criminal might 
not render it possible that iostice should oe defeated. So said 
the Upham party ; and the I)ownham par^ declared they were 

flad of it liKewiBe, seeing that the licentious young scoundrel 
ad had so strong a hold on the affections of Mr. Downham's 
niece as to induce her to desert her family, and go after him 
in such a disgraceful way. The benevolence of Mr. Titus in 
determining to reclaim his niece was matter of wonder alike to 
the Uphams and the Downhams. It was at first set down for 
sheer folly; but the two parties at length agreed that -it was 
really creditable to his heart, though not yery reputable for hia 
understanding : the girl, they said, must be either yery weak- 
headed, or as yidotts-hearted as Colton himself, and was not 
worth reclaiming. 

Jossy Jessop heard these censures, and they troubled him 
greatly; and nis eyenings passed in dolorous sympathisings 
with ancient Phoebe, to ^om he retailed what he heard in the 
town. And what added most to Jossy's grief was the censure 
that he himself received whenever he ventured to call in ques* 
tion either the truth of the reports concerning Colton, or the 
justice of condemning the youth before he was heard. Jossy, 
on such occasions, was told he ought to be ashamed of himself 
for defending the young swindler and profligate ; and some said 
he was not a true Upham, or he would be eager to see one 
punished who had endeavoured to bring a stain on Mr. Timothy's 
commercial honour. The days began to be very wretched for 
poor Jossy and Mrs. Phoebe, especially when they began to 
expect, every successive morning, to hear the afflictive news 
that Canute was captured. 

The return of Algernon Downham to Quarrelton, alone and 
unsuccessful, it was affirmed, in the recovery of his cousin, filled 
the town with new and more, excited gossip. The excitement 
was increased by the secresy of the Downham family* Mr. 
Titus did not viait his patients ; Algernon did not appear at the 
book*ropm. The family were too deeply distressed, it was said, 
to be able to show themselves publicly. Mr. Titus could not be 
seen by visitors. Nobody could learn the real issue of Alger* 
non's journey: but conjecture supplied the lack of veritable 
information. The guilty pair had fled; that was the general 
opinion. Very likely they had gone out of the country ; aad so 
there would be no capture and public trial of the criminid, and 
the public appetite for a spectacle would suffer a grievous dis- 
appointment. Of course, censure of the criminal now gxew 
***??P®^ a*id stronger, and Jossy Jessop's misery was increased 
^th what he heawi. ^ r ^ 
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To Crooldt the retam of Algernon without Mary was a 
mystery ; he coold only solre it for himself by supposing that 
Mary must have escaped from her cousin, and have contrived 
again to join Oolton. Crookit hoped that was the true solution, 
and that the public report that Cfolton and Mary had fled from 
the country might prove true. The hope somewhat lessened 
his alann "at the uneasy fact of his having had no letter from 
his fellaw-plotter since Femshawe left London. 

Meantime, though their anxiety was very diverse from 
Crookit'a in charadber, as much in degree was experienced both 
by Mr. Timothy, and the curate. He had confounded O'Frisk ; 
but, each successive day from their last interview, Mr. Timothy 
thought it was more and more probable that the curate's strange 
theory was true. He was not inclined to superstition, yet l£e 
attachment he had felt for Canute seemed accounted for by a 
mysterious sympathy of relationship : he put aside the notion 
as foolish ; but it would rise again, and with new strength. The 
youth's delicate features were fike those of his sister and mother, 
Mr, Timothy thought. He resisted that thought too; but it 
also rose with greater strength. Canute was of the very age 
that his sister's son would be, supposing the child to have lived. 
The bov, too, was brought from Bl^ewick, the very place 
where his sister had contracted the mean marriage. Against 
these items of probability the prejudices of the merchant placed 
a strong doubt, arising from the circumstance of Mr. Grander 
having Drought the boy from Blythewiok and apprenticed him 
to Job Oldstock. This Granger must have known who the boy 
was, and had the boy been what O'Frisk supposed him to be, 
would have acquainted the Downlvams with nis history; and 
who would be so eager to tantalize Mr. Timothy with tne dis- 
covery as Mr. Titus P 

That was the reflection which, again and again, annihilated 
the half-formed determination of Mr. Timothy to despatch either 
Crookit or Mr. Elder to the cottage of the Oldstocks, with the 
order to bring them before him, by any means, that he might 
sift the aged pair thoroughly respecting their knowledge of the 
origin of this boy. They had affirmed that they knew no more 
of it than that he was an orphan. Yet they might have said 
this from a fear that Mr. Thnothy would call them to account 
for the iMirt they took in helping nis sister to her ruin. Thus 
he vacillated; but in spite of his vacillation, the merchant's 
belief in O'Frisk's theory was growing. And with its growth 
his uneasiness became sometimes almost intolerable ; and he 
was oompelled to steel himself ap;ainst what he deemed relenting 
weakness, by reminding himself that justice ought to be done 
upon the criminal; and, if proved guilty, the young mm de* 
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seired no compaBiion, Then the hanhness of that jodgment 
reTolted him ; and the merchant returned on the heek of all hia 
former reaaoninga, Hia healtk waa so far recorered that he 
began to Tiait the ooonting-houae ; and, oecaaionallj, the hoapital 
in hii official charaoter ; oat he waa obaerred to he taeitom and 
thoughtful, and to make no atay at either plaee. Indeed, Mr. 
Timothy felt that, until the mte of Canute waa decided, it 
would DO impossible for him to giye eameat attention to any 
kind of business, or to have any real peace of mind. 

As for O'Frisk, he inwardly likenea himself to the flying-fiah, 
for he had neither rest nor peace, night or day. The merehant 
had so confounded him that he waa puraued by ahame at the 
remembrance alike of his raah ehargea and hia unaeholariy rea- 
sonings. So that no sooner waa the pipe lighted than he put it 
out, and fled from hia own haunting reflections into the town, 
from whence the unfeeling censures against Canute, and exQl"* 
tant assertions that the monstrous young transgressw would 
soon be brought to condign justice, droye him baek, with a 
feeling of horror, to his study. He wished sometimes that 
he were a real fiah instead of a man, that he might diye into 
the depths of the sea, and get out of sight and bearing of 
sueh a set of calumnious and unpitiM creatures as hia own 
species were. OA«n he waa on the point of r^ieatinf^ hia yisit 
of inquiry to the eottage of the Oldstocks ; but waa withheld by 
the remembrance that he had told Job that he did not-wiah to 
extract any secrets the old man was unwilling to diadoae. 
Besides, h^ felt sure that another attempt wouM be repcdaed 
with equal, if not greater, firmneas than the one he had already 
made. Thus OTnsk looked aa anxiou^, each morning, aa any 
one in Quarrelton, for the arriral of danute aa a priaoner,*in 
order that the youth's fate might be determined, and hia own 
anxieties be terminated, either by oonaeiousneBa that foither 
solicitude waa yain, or by Canute's deliyeranee. 



CHAPTBB V, 

Crookit makes a DUooreiy which flfls blm with Fftiiie.«^D«eidTe liitei t t ew suA 

CcnvfTMtiDxi MwMn two torcrs. . 

Whit those strange interviews between her father and ti&e 
curate meant, Charlotte would haye liked to know ; but Mr. 
Timothy presenred sileneo veq>eotlng them i and she knew that 
any manifeatatlon of onrioiily on ker part would be ""* ' 
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to liini. A fewamted words had reached her ears, and cauaed 
bar to fh^^^ i but she had not heard enonsh to enable her to 
form a plausible theory concerning O'Friuc's commnnicationB 
and ilia approach to a qnarrel with her father. Since the 
curate's yisits irere not repeated, she concluded that the sub- 
jeet of hlB ecmteat with Mr. Tiniotiij ooold be of no rery great 

m omo pt* 

When Charlotte heard of Algernon's return to Qnarrelton 
without bis cousin, she became eager to see her lover; and 
expected, every hour, to receive a secret message from him. 
Xill :die aeoond day after his return she was kept in torment- 
ing aoapense ; but now came the missive by the usual trusty 
liand ; and she hastened, soon after dusk, to the retired path 
In the churchyard at Dreamfield, where she and Algernon, 
nndiaoovered, and unsuspected, as they beUeved, by all the 
world, had hitherto accomplished their stolen meetings. Ln- 
patient to leam why Algernon had returned without Mary, 
Charlotte waa at the churchyard full ten minutes before the 
appointed time without knowing it, and believing that she 
^jj^eroed the figure of her lover in the path, bounded for« 
ward to meet him. The figure stopped ; and she had just time 
to check her speed, and draw the doak more closely over her 
head and shoulders, as she noted the narrow chest ana ungainly 
neck of a stranger. He stood still, and scrutinised her appear- 
ance ; bnt she glided past him, quitted the churchyara, and 
took the direction of the path that led to the Daisy M^eads. 

With no little mortification, and some slarm, she fixed on the 
Bospieion that it wss Orookit whom she had met. She dared 
not go back to their old appointed place of meeting, and 
thouffh ehe ventured to return towards the gate from whence 
the path into the Meads led out of the high»road, Charlotte 
£^3rJ^ that her meeting with Algernon would now be prevented. 
A more afflictive fear arose that Crookit not only knew her, but 
had penetrated the sewet of W stolen meetings with Algernon 
Downham,— nay, perhaps, witnessed more than one orthem, 
and knowing of Algernons return, had thus taken up. an 
3^,^^aBtonied watdi with the expectation of again gratifying his 
mischierona cunowty. JNot more than a quarter of an hour 
had paaaed when she had reached the gate a second time, and 
waa returning towards tfa^ Meads j but the time seemed so 
lonir, th»* I^^ ^ resolvmg to give up the meeting in 
d^B%ir. Md go home, ^re wer^ ,teps iS^hind her, but she 
^cSk »«*.**^.^\ffS^ *** it might be Crookit who 
was foUowing her. Another moment, and she was reUeved of 
!^pt of hftr ieaxB. 
P^Oharlottel are you running jie a race?" aaidAlgerr 
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and the next moment he caught her in his arms, and gave her 
the dearest proof of ^his presence that a loFer can give his 
chosen. 

*' Have yon seen no one who yon think could gi^e me cause 
to make use of my heels P " asked Charlotte. 

'< Crookit, or I'm greatly mistaken. Then you saw him, too» 
in the churchyard P So I feared ; and that caused me to 
hasten here." , 

** Do you think he knew you P " 

*' I'm afraid he did. He seemed intent on placing himself in 
my way, so as to compel me to .speak ; but I avoided him. It 
is most unlucky that he happened to be there." 

** Happened P Is that tne right word, think you P " 

*^ Surely, Charlotte, you do not suspect that he was there 
designedly. What shall we do P " 

*^ Give ourselves no trouble about it, just now. Come, dear 
Algernon, what about Mary P " 

'' I found her in London, by Mr. Percival's help ; and alie 
consented to return with me at once. But, on the way, she 
resolutely refused to come farther towards Quarrelton than a 
little village inn, on this side Percival's, kept by a widow, a 
Mrs. Martha Tomlinson, an old friend of her's — and evidently a 
very kind one — ^whom she formerly knew as a servant of old 
Mr. Femshawe's. 

" Did you find her in Colton's company P " 

" Listen to me, dear Charlotte. I am about to open to yon a 
strange volume of romance ; and some part of it is as shocking 
as it is strange. But we ourselves, and our families, are so 
deeply mixed up with it, that, when you have heard it, you 
will see we must determine how to act, and that quickly." 

Charlotte listened,fand with no slight interest and excitement, 
while Algernon rehearsed, compressing the recital into few 
words, all that he had learned from Mary Granger, during their 
journey from London, respecting her own adventures in search 
of Canute, and her unavailing endeavours to persuade the fugi- 
tive to return. The nefarious letters Colton had received ; '&e 
fact that Mr. Peroival — ^a gentleman, Algernon said, whom he 
had known on the continent-^was the son of the persons who 
had murdered Canute's father; the influence on the minds, 
both of Percival or Abel Brundrell and Colton, of the doomed 
name, Cain ; and then the startling fact that Colton was none 
other than Charlotte's own near relative, were all deaoribed and 
rehearsed with an earnestness which the speaker could not 
suppress. 

-1 ^^"'^^*^*® strength of character was tried by Algernon's eon* 
' uding revelation ; it shook her niervea fearfully ; she oonld not 
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gather breath or summon self-posseBsion enough immediately, to 
suggest any doubt, or to ask wnether the proofs were sufficient, 
of the truth of this startling story. But she was ready with 
doubts and. questions very soon. Algernon affirmed that there 
could be no doubt;, and that though Mary was not sufficient 
evidence in herself, nor perhaps either Brundrell or the Old- 
stocks, yet that their united evidence was sufficient to establish 
the fact of Canute's real parentage. 

The fact itself, it must be confessed, was repulsive to Char- 
lotte's pride. Canute's descent on his father's side, his having 
been the apprentice of a mean mechanic, but above all, the hor- 
rible murder connected with his history, and the weaving of these 
repulsive realities into the acknowledged history of the Upham 
family, disgusted her. She did not say so much to Algernon : 
these proud and selfish reflections passed through her mind 
while she listened to her companion and proposed those doubts 
to him. Her sense of right and justice was happily more potent 
and regal than her pride, and the nobler moral feeling was 
strengthened by the i)leadings of a soft passion. ^ 

'* It would be pleasing, dear Algernon," she said, *' if Canute's 
relationship to omr family could be established, and so poor Mary 
be brought into a double relationship to us." 

" So delightful to think of, dear Cnarlotte," returned the lover, 
" that it is grievous for me to tell you something that I had for- 
got. The poor, generous girl, notwithstanding her deep attach- 
ment to Canute, and what one may almost call the sacrifice of 
reputation for him, had, I found, so readily accepted my invita- 
tion to return because she wished Colton to comply with Perci* 
val's demand and marry Una." 

'* She could not wish it, Algernon ; it is impossible : she loves 
Colton, too passionately to wish anything so preposterous." 

** I believe you are right ; I am sure I discerned relentings in 
her in the course of the journey. Yet she imf^ned Colton 
might accept Percival's daughter when he found she had de- 
serted him. 

" He never wiU, if he loves Mary as she loves him, or as she 
deserves to be loved. But you are forgetting to inform me if 
you know whether Canute is likely to have been seized by this 
time. Will Fercival give him up, think you ? " 

** Percival's disposition to give him up, to judge from Marv's 
account, will depend on Canute's resistance to his will, or on his 
own insanity ; for Percival must be insane. I must say, dear 
Charlotte, that the report of a Quarrelton officer having been 
sent in pursuit of Canute very much shocked me." 

** It would, since you would suppose it was by my father's 
direction ; but wheyi I tell you that Crookit, without my father's 
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order, went and obtained the wammt troxa, a mBigi$\ank», you 
will not be surpmed." 

*' Crookit I — ^the writer, most likely, of the nefarious letters. 
Bear Gliwlotte, do you now think my inetinctiye antipathy to 
that man so very absurd P " 

** We haven't time to talk about that to-night. You have 
heard that Mr. Femshawe went with the offioer in pursuit of 
Canute P " 

*' I have ; and I cannot help thinkinff that Mr, Femshawe's 
character is as questionable as Mr. Grookit's." 

** There can be no doubt of it, Algernon, if this charge against 
Canute be false." 

" And I belieye it is ; my cousin's statement fully conyinoes 
me. of that." 

*' And I am conyinced too, Algernon," said Charlotte ; " the 
great question now is, what shall tM do P for, even if it can* 
not be proved that Colton is my own relative, I would, to use the 
oommon expression, move heaven and earth, rather than let an 
innocent and uprieht man suffer. We must and will do some- 
thing for Colton's oeliversnce, Algernon." 

*< iBravely said, dear Charlotte ! " exclaimed Algernon, fired 
to enthusiasm with the spirit of the imperial beauty ; **1 have 
something to say about what should he done, and how to go 
about it; but let me hear your own thoughts ; there is not a day 
nor an hour to be lost, you know ; Chiton may be taken and 
brouffht to Qnarrelton before another day be over. What weight 
will his own statements have with the magistrates when placed 
against Fernshawe's oath and the condemning document^the 
receipt P " 

" The forged receipt — as it must be. How the forgery seems 
to account for Crookit's eagerness to get the paper out of my 
hand that night, after putting my poor father to such torture 
with it ! " 

" These villains, — for they are villains, Charlotte,«— must be 
circumvented " 

" And be snared in the net they have woven for another," in- 
terjected Charlotte : " they deserve it." 
, *< But you suggest no plan for defeating them." 

" That is not easy to suggest, Algernon," said Charlotte, with 
less impetuosity than she had sustamed her part in 1^ dialogue 
for the last few minutes ; " I have watched Crookit narrowly of 
late, and am convinced he is no ordinary knave. Femshawe, 
also, possesses much subtilty, and * I beUeve, great maliciou8« 
ness. My father dislikes Femshawe, it is true ; but until thst 
impudent affair of demanding the warrant in my father's name, 
his attachment to Crookit was extr^ordinaxy. Thea^ two bad 
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inenmiut be thwarted in their base design, but it ii not easy 
to devise how. If jou have anything to propose^ let me 
hear it." 

' " Will you hear it kindly and considerately, dear Charlotte P 
and will you promise me your forgiveness if you think I have 
done wrong P for I have already taken one step." 

" You have told your father ! " said Charlotte, with more 
agitation in her manner than she had permitted her companion 
to discover even while he was narrating ^the most startling por- 
tion of the story about Cain Colton. 

" I have, dear Charlotte." 

" What have you told him, Algernon P " 

" Everything. Do you for^ve me P " 

The beauty walked on in silent struggle a few steps, and the 
lover held his breath, feeling that his dearest hopes depended on 
the reply. 

" Well, it is best," she answered, to his unspeakable relief; 
" events utterly unf(»*e8een by us, with all the pam and suffering 
they have brought to others, seem to be preparing the consum- 
mation of our wishes ; I know not how you comd have done 
better." 

How the devoted lover expressed his rapturous thanks for this 
recognition of his well-doing need not be described. 

" But now for the completion of your plan," said the lady, 
puttinff an end to the gentleman's delicious gratitude ; " you pur- 
pose that our fathers shall be brought to a personal conference, 
do you not P" 

'* I do, dearest Charlotte. You see that must be brought to 
pass." 

" But how are lifelong foes — ^how are the inheritors of a feud 
of generations to be brought together, Algernon P " 

" 1 will tell you what my father suggests — I should say stipu- 
lates," replied Algernon ; " and now you have the victory over 
me : for he puts in the very fore-front of his conditions your 
favourite word 'dignity.' It is astonishing how this family pride, 
even of their follies, cfings to the old people ! *' 

"Old people, sir!" 
I beg pardon, dearest Charlotte, — ^to the two dear old people. 



jour father and mine, and to the sweet young one. But I yield : 
it must be with * dignity,' I see, and I am willing - 



" But explain, explam : you are trifling. 






*' I will, dearest. My father says he is bound to make the 
statement of Canute's, claims to your father's relationship per- 
sonally. He hails the discovery as a happy means of a lasting, 
reconciliation of the two famihes, and holds that the communi- 
cation of it to Mr. Timothy is entrusted to him providentially : 
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all this sepftrate and distinct from onr attachment, wlucli» he 
aajs, is a matter of after negotiation." 

" He speaks wisely/' interjected Charlotte, grayely. 

" No aonbt," said Algernon, laughing ; " but only let the 
family feud be ended by me elders, and I promise you the little 
after-negotiation shall not halt." 

" You told your father I would not marry without my father's 
consent P " said Charlotte, trying to play the pet offended. 

" I did, darling ; and he said you were a pearl of a daughter, 
and would make a diamond of a wife." 

" You forget, Algernon, that I am waiting all this lime to 
hear what your father suggests ! " 

" Ten thousand pardons, dearest ! He proposes that a cler- 
gyman be present at the interview between iiimself and your 
father ; and the prejudice arising from the old family feud pre* 
vails with him so far that, in spite of the sense of duty he has 
in this matter, he will not solicit the interview himself, but nro* 
poses that the clergyman shall solicit it. Excuse me, dear 
Charlotte ; but it looks so droll an. imitation of royal negotiation 
in the olden times, when cardinals were the diplomatic arrangers 
of kings' feuds." 

" I wish you would cease your nonsense, ^ir I What elei^- 
man does your father name P " 

" O'Frisk, the curate : my father has a deen regard for the 
generous character of the man. He does not admire Dr. Snules, 
the vicar." 

" It is very strange, Algernon," said Charlotte, thoughtfully ; 
" Mr. O'Frisk has made two visits to my father lately, and tlie 
curate and he were near quarrelling : their noise drew me to 
the chamber door, and I was compeUed to burst in and inter- 
fere, lest the excitement should grow too ereat for my father's 
health ; — ^and, do you know, I caught worois which seem to be 
explained by the remarkable story you have told me to-night 
about Canute* Yet, how is it possible that Mr. O'Frisk can 
have learnt Canute's true history r It seems ver^ unlikely/' 

" Can these old people, the Oldstocks, have given him any 
hint of it P It may DC so." 

'* I did not think of that. Well ; I think your father's pro- 
position admirable, Algernon." 

" I waited for that word, dearest Charlotte. I obtained mj 
father's promise to wait till I had seen you, before he took the 
first steps for opening the negotiation. Now, I pledge myself 
there will be no delay." 

" Not an hour, Algernon ! Mr. O'Frisk should be requested 
to name to-morrow as desirable for the interview/* 

• • • • • 
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CHAPTEtt VI. 

Last despenie Confcmtiaa tad Besoire of ttie two Arcli*roeiws of our Storj. 

It was a walk of leflection that Grookit was intent mKm, and 
not of espial, when he met Miss Charlotte, in Dreamfiela chnrch- 
yard. He knew her, in spite of her mnffled disgoise ; and was 
neyer more surprised in nis life than when he recognised the 
proud beauty tnore. Ensconcing himself behind a hedge, he 
watched her along the pstb which led into the Daisj^Meads, 
and saw her return the nrst time to the gate, listen anxiously, 
and then go back. And now Grookit returned to the litUe 
church-yaid, feeling assured that some appointment had been 
made there, and that another party would speedily be on the 
ground. Thus it was that he met Algernon Downham, and 
recognised that young gentleman with as much amaaement as 
he had diyined we presence oi Charlotte within her large doak 
and hood. Finally, Crookit contriyed to glide stealthily along 
a line of trees, and for a few moments to obserye Algernon and 
Charlotte wdking along the field-path ; and though he heard 
but a yery few words of their conyersation, the tender terms 
employed by the gentleman* and the tone in which the lady 
replied, left him no room to doubt of the relation in which 
they stood to each other. 

Bitterly cursing himself for his lack of wit and actiyity in not 
haying made this signal dtsooyery earlier, Crookit paced gloomily 
along towards Quairelton ; and, entering his lodging, sat himself 
down to think desperately. Some hours passed, and his land- 
lady had set her foot on tne bottom of the stair, with the intent 
to ^o up and ask him whether he needed anything before she 
retired for the night, when Eemshawe opened the street-door, 
rushed past her, and bounded up the stairs, telling her she need 
make no announcement. The act was not new to her, and the 
woman contented herself with locking the street-door, and car- 
rying up the key to Crookit. The gentleman would perhaps 
stay longer with nim than she wished to sit up, she said, and so 
she would go to bed. Whether she kept her word, for the pre* 
sent must remain a question. 

The contrast between the ffloom of Crookit and the exultant 
and wicked yiyacity of Femwawe was so strongly depicted in 
their faces* that each saw it, and mocked his fellow as they 
met. 

•* "Why, what now, Dick P— in your deyil's dumps, when *' 
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game 's caught, and will be here in a few hours, and made fast 
in Quarrelton gaol ! What does this mean P " cried Fernshawe, 
with sparkling eyes. 

" And of what use is it to hunt down that poor scurvy animal, 
when the nobler game has slipped us botnP Give up your 
crowing ! " jeered Crookit ; " we have been fbols to give our- 
selves so much trouble." 

" Speak plainly, that I m«y understand you/' demanded 
Femsnawe $ " I shall neither give up crowing, nor give up my 
purpose." 

" Sit down and cool," said Crookit, in the same bitter jeering 
tone ; ** I tell yount's all over. " I've been a dull, blind fool, 
Femshawe, that I did'nt find it out sooner." 

" What hare you found out ? — d*ye mean to tell me P'-^or are 
you shamming to get out of your bargain P " asked Femshawe, 
with his old fierceness. 

" You can rave, if you like/' answered Crookit ; " I don't 
care what yon do ; and, hardly, what becomes of myself." 

The dogged, despairing indifference in his comrade's look 
forced Femsbawe to believe that Crookit's desp<xidency was 
real ; and he made the next rejoinder temperately. 

" This is unlike yoursdf, Dick. Tell me, quetly, what you 



mean." 



« 



I'm quiet enough. What I hare seen to-night has taken 
all the soqI out of me. Charlotte has made choice of young 
Bownham. I stumbled, first on one, and then on the other, 
to-night, in Dreamfield church-yard, while sanntering there to 
turn things over in my mind, and wondering you did not write. 
I afberwards dodged iJiem, and saw him kiss her. It's an affiur 
of some standing, depend upon it; -^commenced abroad, no 
doubt. She's a match for Old Nick, both in cunning and 
stren^h of will ; and she'll hare this young fellow — ^and nothing 
can hinder her. Our game's all orer, I tell you." 

" You may gire up the game, but I shall not," said Fern- 
shawe, doggedly ; " this sounds like a oonfession that you were 
expecting to clutch the chief ^rize yourself, after all your lying 
denials. But you did not deceive me : I knew what you meant, 
all along*" 

" I don't care what you know," growled Crookit, and settled 
his head on his breast, as if he were resolved not to speak 
another word. 

Femshawe would hare tried to rouse him by taunts, but dare 
not. The impetuous-natured villain never lacked wit or strength 
to hunt the more hjrpooritical rogue out of his smooth disguises ; 
but was puzzled with this heavy, morbid despair and sullennese 
inOirookit. 
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"Is it not very unlikelj, Dick," he said, in a civil tone, after 
considering awmle, " that a miion can erer take place of an 
Upham with a Downham P Why, I have understood from your- 
self and others that a deadhr feud has endured for generations 
between the two families. Their fathers will never permit it." 

" How can their fathers hinder it P "returned Crookit, as list- 
lesslv as before ; " that woman is a matdi for a score of fathers. 
She'll put all their stupid notions to the rout, and have her own 
way." 

" You fool ! " said Eemshawe, in a huslnr whisper, and with 
all the demon in his eyes ; " there's a mode of preventing her 
from having her own way — ^is there notP " 

"You mean by taking voung Downham out of the way. 
That's not a business in my line," said Crookit. 

" But it may be in mine — ^what noise was thatP " said Fem- 
shawe. 

Crookit stepped softly to the room-door and opened it ; stood 
and listened, and then softly closed it, saying, — 

" You must have been mistaken ; I heard no noise. I sus- 
pect that old harridan of listening, sometimes ; but she must be 
asleep bv this time." And Crookit sat down again. 

" If tnere be virtue in lead, it shall reach the brams of any 
man who presumes to take that woman from me, — be his name 
Downham, or whatever it may ! " declared Femshawe, setting 
his teeth together. " Since you now reallv give up hope of win- 
ning her yourself, Dick, will you help me r " 

^e Satanic expression which was becoming fixed in Fem- 
shawe's features — so well understood and so deeply feared by 
Crookit — beofan to have the effect of rousing' him from his 
lethargy. He knew well enough that to refuse his consent 
would expose him to Femshawe's most determined and deadly 
revenue. He had not merely joined Femshawe thus far, but 
had given an impetus to the desperado's course. If he broke 
their evil bond, the hat« of Femshawe would never be appeased 
but by his blood. With such convictions, Crookit replied, — 

" I am willing to help you, if you can show me how I can be 
■of help to you. It cannot be by following out our scheme about 
this worthless lad : he will not be in your way." 

" I thought you said Upham had all along designed to make 
him the husband of Ylharlotte P " 

" So I did : but not a thousand ITphams could make him so. 
I tell you she has made her own choice, and wDl have it." 

" And I swear she shall not have it. As to this lad, I cannot 
let him off. It might happen, notwithstanding your assertion, 
Dick, that Upham, having taken him again into favour, might 
U3^ stern means, and compel Charlotte to marry him." 

T 
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" I tell yoa, she can't be compelled." 

" Curse it, Dick, don't repeat that. I hare another reuon 
for insistinff on the completion <^ onr scheme about Colton. 
Look here ! — «nd Femshawe took off his hat, and showed his 
comrade his wounded and patched head — " I haye tjiat to 
revenge/' said he, " and something more." 

Grookit wonderingly asked for an explanation ; and Fem- 
shawe gaye him an account of the search lor Colton in the wood : 
openly, and without shame, related the base fact of Mary's 
seizure; and then described how she had been deliyered^ and 
himself stricken down senseless by Canute, while Perdval &red 
nnsuccessMly, and fled. 

" No, no ; ne must not escape !" concluded Femshawe ; " we 
must carry out the scheme, Dick. Besides, after having taken 
so much trouble about it, and advanced it thus tar, we 
should look like fools in one another's eyes, if we gave 
it up." 

"You have not yet given me an account of the lad's capture," 
remarked Crookit. 

" I would have given you a regular narrative of my own adven- 
tures, and related all the episodes that pertained to him, and to 
Percival, and Una, if you had not confounded me with your 
sullenness, Dick. Ab to Colton, we recommenced the search for 
him, but, in the meantime, he had given himself up to the 
Quarrelton nab, on condition that the girl was taken care of. 
Tne nab accordingly took him into custody ; but both he and 
the girl were so cursedly done up with their night adventares, 
that she fainted away, and had to be taken to Percival's — ^for 
the wood was dose upon his ^unds — and the officer also con- 
sented to let Colton take a little sleep at the Hermitage. So 
soon as we learnt that, I told Percival I would be off at once ; 
and Percival said he would take care that Colton should not be 
long after me." 

" Then you expect him to arrive very soon P " 

" Without doubt, tiie officer will bring him into the town to- 
morrow." 

"Then you intend to swear to your payment of the money, 
and to the writing of the receipt F " 

" That I do," replied Femsnawe ; ** and you will swear that 
you believe the writing to be Colton's, knoWmg it so well as you 
do. And what ma^trate will dare to doubt either my evi- 
dence or yours P Give me the paper ; I must produce it, you 
know." 

" All in good time for that," said Crookit evasively 5 " I'll give 
it you when you need it." 

"What's m your rogue's brain P" demanded the other — 
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» 

l^i!'i*^* '^^ *«^'" f^ ^"^ a&rmed, with a horrible 
oath, that they were oyerheard. »*•"« 

This time the two «ultjr plotters rushed to the door and 

^i 'i^r'^f ^°?n? *H^ ^^^ Femshawe wodd h^e 
gone to the landlady's chamber, and unceremoniouslv fbroed 
Ew way m to see if she w«e 1^. But Crookit prev^ 
with hm to gire nn &e thought, and persuaded hL once 
more that it was only his imagination wEoh had forged the 

Ja^'^^ ^ ^^^-^ buwnesi without so much crazy haste 
and excitement," said Crookit, as he closed the door, and setthe 
hght a«un on the teble 5 you'll floor yourself, and me^, tfyou 

SS^^eHSLT S'* <^— ^* <^- -g"^. ^Vm 

and ?U 1^^*'*'' **"* ^^ "^ afterwards," yielded Pemshawe, 
. " Now, Femrfiawe, hear me," said Crookit ; " the sreat nrize 

Iw t^^',» r't.'^,.'^**- Igi^^itnP- Tou Siderstand 
that. What w to be tiie figure upon my ticket, suppose we 
cany our point against ColtonP He has iot broken ^pat^ 
you know ; or checkmated me. by preventing me from cirfrini 
?^*pi^ de^l^ '^'^ "** gratification togab byruiiini 

^.."■^} ^ understand tiiat your clerkship is for driving a 
bargain to the amount of so many pounds P " 

" ia addition to tiie sum I have saved you, and tiiat you were 
about to pay to ijpham. 

"Tolerably cool, Dick! But I am not very particular. 
Uphamhas plenty. Name your sum. A few hundreds will be 
neither here nor there, as they say." 

"But 1 can't stay tiU you win the beauty. I do not expect 
to hve as long as Methusalem. Besides, when tiiis lad is sent 
WOT sea, I flunk of mahng myself scarce here. I, shall be 
better out of your way. Charlotte's handsome face might tempt 
doy^ " ^namng her. Give me something 

" Give you something down Dick ! I have not'fifty pounds 
at oomioand. My lawyer holds me tight under his Siumb. 
But what a fool you are, rf you are scaree^of money. You have 
surely had a chance to feather your nest richly; as Upham's 
masMfer, since he haa been ill." *'»^j. *■ 

" Hush ! I heard a noise then I " wliiB~.~>ii rvanlrft^ 
« I did not. You must be imaginaCS:^. S Fernshawe. 
With a leenng laugh. ""**» "^^ 

come I must have something down. (Sve me a biU— or sc 

T 2 
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thillf^ I'll warrant it, your lawyer will cash it, rather tbm see 
you aone up." 

" I'll give you a three moi^ths' bill for three hundred pounds 
-*the sum I was to have paid to Upham," yielded Eemshawe, 
'' and I'll do no more, at present. Hereafter, you shall see I am 
grateful — ^to use a canting word. I can say no more." 

" Here is a stamp !" said Crookit, taking out his pocket-book ; 
" I wiU write out the acceptance, and you'll sign it." 

That transaction was soon completed. 

'* Well, now," said Crookitj thoughtfully, " I think our way 
is dear — ^I mean for to-morrow, if this affair comes off. Upham 
did not take my ordering the warrant without his direction very 
pleasantly, I can tell you. But he has since referred to the pro- 
secution as a business that was quite right and proper, oo I 
apprehend no misgiving on his part. Besides, the whole town, 
and men of both parties, are so eagerly expectingjustice — as 
they call it — ^to be done on Colton, that I'm sure Upham dare 
not draw back." 

" That's capital ! " said Femshawe ; " by the way, I may just 
say that my man Brown is a right sort of a fellow. I'ye tipped 
him a good figure, and he has promised to swear to my payment 
of the money in the iim at Byeham. I was turning the thing 
over in my nead, on the journey ; and I thought it would be 
better to have a corroborative witness." 

" Capital thought ! " said Crookit ; " if you could have booked 
the landlord at !!^eham to swear the same, it would have been 
better still." 

" I don't know the fellow sufficiently well to venture on the 
experiment with him." 

" He can't be brought up on the other side," observed Crookit, 
"for he cannot swear that you did not pay the money. Of 
course he was not in the room with you all the time you were in 
the inn." 

" I was not in the inn at all, that day," said Femshawe, with 
a careless laugh. 

But Croo]i;it did not laugh, 

" You were not P " said he. 

•* Not I," answered Femshawe ; " but what of that P I 
imagine the magistrates will commit Colton at once, on my oath 
and yours." 

" I should think they will ; I make no doubt but that they mil," 
said Crookit, slowly ; " I say, Femshawe," he added sharply, 
"just make this bill into two months instead of three, wul 
you P " 

" Make it two months if you like," answered the other impa- 
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tientlyi " only tell me, plainly, if you see any real stambling- 
block in our way." 

" Well, plainly, then," said Crookit, having ^nickly taken out 
another stamp, drawn up a new note, and obtamed Femshawe's 
signature, " I see no great difficulty -as to his committal ; but you 
know his trial must take place at the assizes." 

" I know that. And what then P — ^What ! at your old tricks, 
Dick P— Bum the old bill • " 

Crookit had crumpled it up in his hand, and was toying with 
it ; but he now threw it into the fire. 

** Mere forgetfulness, and owing to what I was thinking 
about," said he, while Femshawe grinned ; " at the assizes it 
might so happen that the landlord might have remembered that 
you were not in his house that day. You have been in it since, 
of course P " 

" Often. But I'm glad youVe gjven me the hint. 1*11 con- 
triye that he does remember I was in his house. There will be 
time enough to bring that about before the assizes. They are 
not till next when are they, Crookit P " 

" They come off in three months." 

" Three months. I see, then, you don't believe we shall get 
through with it at the assizes, and you mean to mizzle a month 
before, and leave me to it. Come ! a sham receipt can be altered 
as well as a bill. Gret your roguish fingers to work again ! It 
is easy to alter a date— " 

"But not easy to prove that Colton was on the coach to 
Bippleford on another date. I shall have to swear to his having 
been despatched there on a business errand." « 

Femshawe bit his finger-nails, and looked agitated. 

** Coach I " he repeated, with a foul oath, ** why, if you have 
to swear to that, it may q[uicken the memories of others. There's 
that thick-skulled gossipmg coachman- 



Jessop I was he the driver P " asked Crookit, with a start. 
He that's now coachman to Upham- 



iBuin ! " cried Crookit, adding a longer word, we will omit, 
and striking the table with his fist ; " that fellow's thick skull, as 
you call it, would run itself against a wall of spikes to serve 
Colton. Why, man, he's sure to thrust himself into the magis- 
trate's room to-morrow. Are you sure you didn't go into the 
innatallP" p 

** I stepped into my own carriage unmediately after getting off 
the stage-coach. And I'll warrant that fellow he'll remember it, 
for certain reasons." 

** Then he'll swear it before the magistrates.'* .? 

" Will her? " said Femshawe ; and Crookit well knew th^ 
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meaning of the tone and look with which the two words were 
expressed, but did not answer. 

*• Do wipe off that coward look, Dick ! " said the fiercer rascal ; 
" I don*t mean that it is at all necessary to let the blood out of 
his great carcass ; but we mtist hook him off somewhere out of 
the wa^-— curse that noise ! 1*11 sit here no longer. Let us go 
out. We hare other things to talk oyer, and must not sleep 
to-night, if we mean to succeed to-morrow." 

Croolat consented. When the anxious plotters had left the 
house, and she heard the key turn in the lock of the street-door, 
the woman left her listening-place, entered Crookit's room, and, 
sitting down by the fife, spent an hour in thinking hard over 
what she had heard, and in resolving what she would do. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Jossy is in strange Difficulty, and Events seem hnnying to a Crisis at Mr. Timothy's, 

and elsewhere. 

" Bless me ! " ejaculated Jossy Jessop, awakened from his 
dream, — " bless me, if I didn't hear it as fair as if the old arch 
o' the runnel had just broken in under the coach-wheel a^ain I 
One can't get the old coach out o' one's brains at all times, either 
sleeping or waking. But' it's a blessed comfort " — and Jossy 
turned nimself over, and tucked the bed-clothes round him, to 
compose himself to sleep again — " that I'm out of the old lob, 
and snugly settled down into these sheets o' Mr. Timothy's ! ' 

It was not Jossy *s luck to have any more sleep at that season. 
" Bless me !" he repeated ; " why it wasn't part o' the dream ; 
it was something at the window. There it is again ! '* 

Jossy sprang out of bed, in his shirt and nightcap, and quickly 
pushed back the slide of the chamber- window, for pebbles had 
oeen thrown up at it now for the third time. 

"Who's there? what d'ye want?" asked Jossy, popping^ Ms 
night-capped head out of the window, and discemmg the figures 
of two men below. • 

" It's me, Jossy," answered a voice he could not mistake, for 
it was that of his old companion through fourteen years of all 
weathers, as guard of the stage-coach. 
♦ ** J^ • ^^7 what d'ye want?" he asked. 
' ' ^?^ ^^^ *® S©* ??» ^"^^ ^o an act o' kindness," answered 
» "foryoucandoit, if anybody can." 
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" What ifl it, JoeP" 

" lit/ K«r IkAwA'a a !«/%■■«<& naa tf*/\^ ^Vk.A a^M<*/lMk«« " 



Why here's a horse has got the staeeers.' 
** Whose horse P let 'em go to,the old farrier's ! I can't get 
out o' the house at this time o' the night, Joe. What o'clock 
isitP" 

" Just gone three," answered Joe ; " don't talk about not 
getting out o' the Ixouse, Jossy— you must get out, by hook or 
hj crook. They've fetched old Will Ball, the farrier, and he 
knows no more than an old woman what ails the poor animal. 
It belongs to a gentleman, who has left it in the care of this poor 
young fellow, and he's accountable for it. Do get up, and come 
and see about it, for I know you can cure the horse, as you did 
old grey Cheshunt, two years ago— you cured him, when nobody 
else knew what ailed him." 

'- That I did, Joe," rejoined the tickled old lover <^ horses ; 
*' and if I don't know what 'U cure the staggers, I should lika to 
know who does. But, I tell ye, I can't get out o' the house. 
Mrs. FhoBbe always keens the keys, and I can't wake her at this 
time o' the morning. Only three o'clock, you say I" 

*' Never mind Uie time, Jossy ! what's the time to an old 
stager P" reaso^ Joe. 

" Do, maister, tak' pity on a poor fellow-ereatur' !" pleaded 
the man at Joe's side, and who seemed by his accent to be a 
stranger in Quarrelton ; '* I knaw noabody i' tibi' town, and hev 
niwer a £rend. I shall looas me plaas if th' orse dees." 

" Lor* bless me I " said Jossy, " I don't like to be hard*hearted. 
Stop till I put my dothes on, and I'll grope my wajr down into 
the kitchen, and try to drop out of the window ; it's not far 
£rom the ground." 

Jossy dosed the window, and began to put on his clothed in 
haste ; yet he had sore misgivings about the propriety of ful- 
fillJTig the promise he had just made. What womd Mr. Timothy 
say at)ont nis getting out of a window, and leaving the house at 
such an tmseasonable hour P He must take care to be on the 
threshold of the door just «t the moment when the servants 
came down in the morning, and so get in, and tell them to say 
nothing. He thought he could do it without any report coming 
to Mr. Timothy's ears ; and with that confidence, and carrying 
his boots in his hands, Jossy softly hastened down stairs. 

Uoluckily, there seemed to be an impassable obstacle to JosBy's 
clandestine egress, when he opened the kitchen window: fiie 
window was by no means small, but there was an iron stanchion 
or slim bar placed perpendicularly in the centre. Twice Jossy 
essayed to wriggle outwards, but his manly bulk was so pain- 
fully pressed and squeeied that he was ocMnpelled to draw back 
in order to fetch breath. Cheered on, ana entreated to '< try 
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again," by Joe and the stranger, in eager under tones, and 
cnn^ng to his old maxim, " never to be beaten," Jossy made 
a third effort, and was successful in getting out, though he 
came to the ground somewhat weightily, and had to be 
helped up. 

" There — ^there — ^never mind !" said Jossy, freeing himself of 
support, though he still limped ; '' the worst of it is the window 
is left open, and we can't reach high enough to shut it." 

" Never mind it," said Joe, " you'll be back before anybody 
is up, no doubt; and you can shut it as soon as they let 
you in." 

*' It must be so," said Jossy ; " well, come along ! where's the 
horse P" 

The stranser intimated that it was in a stable in a little inn, 
a mile out of Quarrelton; but be did not know the name of the 
inn, being a stranger. 

" But QiiB is the way ;" said he, <' Pll lead ye to th' pkas," 
and began to stride on at a jpeat rate. 

'' TV^t public-house is it, JoeP" asked Jossy, following the 
stranger. 

" 1 don't know," answered Joe ; " it must be the Bpebuck, at 
this end of Dreamfield, by the way he is going." 

" Then you haven't seen the norsel" said Jossy, standing 
still, and feeling suspicious ; " you know nothing about it I" 

" Notlung about it !" repeated Joe, " why, it can't be a tale, 
Jossy : one of the stablemen at the George came with this youn^ 
fellow and knocked at my door till I got up— it was rough Harry — 
you know him. He told the young fellow that you were the only- 
man for curing a horse o' the staggers, but that you couldn't he 
got to come unless I fetched ye. And I knew you would be 
willing to do anybody a good turn, Jossy, and so 1 fetched ye." 

" I don't like the look o' this, Joe," observed Jossy ; " but, 
however, > we'll follow this young fellow, and see what's the 
meaning on't — ^for I can't get in again by the window, even if X 
could get up to it, I'm blessed sure !" 

Before they were out of Quarrelton, the two old coach stagers 
had fallen into pleasant chat about their former way of life and 
companionship ; and Jossy was beguiled out of the watohfiil cir- 
cumspection he had inwardly promised to exercise on this 
unexpected night expedition. About half a mile beyond the 
town, there was a shallow brook, which crossed the highway ; it 
was easily forded by horsemen, but foot-passengers hcd to croaa 
it bv a long and narrow wooden bridge, on one side of the higli- 
road. The stranc^er had either slackened his pace, or Jossy and 

f ^ increased theirs, for they were dose at his heels as he 

tered on the bridge. At the same time the figures of two or 
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tbree penons were just diBeeniible at the other end of the 
bridge. Joe and Jossy were in the height of their cheerfbl 
gossip, bnt they ceased, though it was only with the slightest 
degree of apprehension. On they went, Jossy after the stranger, 
ana Joe closely bringing up the rear. The midge being narrow, 
they had to give way for the other passengers just at uie centre 
of the bridge; but now the stranger tum^ round and grappled 
Jossy by the throat ; he was assisted by one of the passengers ; 
and the two others seized Joe, and threw him over the bndge- 
rail, into the shallow brook. 

Joe was not likely to drown, for the water was not deep 
enough. He would hare been stunned, had not the cold bath 
spee£ly reyived him. As it was, he scrambled out of the brook, 
sorely pained by having fallen on a bed of sharp stones, and 
groaning both with pain and with vexation, that he was too lame 
to run in the direction, whither, he thought, Jossy had been 
borne off. At first, he beard what he believed to be his old 
companion's voice calling on him for help ; but this soon ceased, 
and Joe, not knowing what better to do, hobbled his way very 
painfully back to Quarrelton, to give the alarm when it was too 
late. 

His bearers were four ; but they did not find it easy to carry 
Jossy Jessop. He* would have broken loose from them, if they 
had not bound thick bandages about his mouth tiU they nearly 
stifled him. They were compelled to remove these occasionally, 
since they did not seem to have the design of taking away lus 
life. In these brief moments, Jossy imagined he recognised 
the Toices of two, at least, of his captors. They gave him olows 
when he attempted to speak ; but told him ne should not be 
struck, nor kept prisoner) beyond a few hours, if he would be 
silent, and cease to resist. So Jossy wisely held his tongue, and 
reserved his strength. It should l>e said that his eyes had been 
bandaged from the first, so that he could not discover who his 
enemiea were. 

At length there was a halt ; Jessy's hands were bound be- 
liind him, his resistance being quelled by blows as before, and 
he coukl dimly perceive, or thought he could, that he was in a 
stable ; but it was by his nose, rather than any other organ. A 
disguised voice told him that he might sit or stand, which he 
pleased ; but if he attempted to waUc he would be in danger, 
for one stood on guard with a pistol before him. A pistol was 
that instant fired; and, it must be confessed, Jessy's stout 
heart was shaken. He was told not to fear for his life, the 
pistol had only been discharged for a warning of what he must 
expect if he ventured to be refiractory, ana that he would be 
released at the end of no great number of hours. There w 
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whisperings, and then he thought that some of his captors 
withdrew. 

It was a painM process for poor Joe to hobble to Quarrelton, 
and as his own cottage was near the entrance, he knocked at the 
door, and awoke his wife, and spent some time in eating and 
drinking, and rubbing his limbs, before he felt weU enough to 
go and give tlie alarm at Mr. Timothy's. The maids and the 
rootman were up, for it was daybreak by the ixme Joe arriyed at 
Mr. TJpham's door; but all were so bewildered with Joe's 
strange account, that they were helplessly inactive. What 
was to be done P Should they go up and tell Mrs. Phosbe P 
But who dare disturb her till it was her time to get up P What 
right had Jossy to get out of the window P What could he 
expect from such an imheard-of piece of conduct P Who was to 
go and seek him since Joe could not tell them where to find 
hhnP 

In the midst of the confusion, created by Joe*s entreaties, 
and these and other curious questionings of the footman and 
maids, came another uneiroected visitor to the door, and tidded 
to the perplexity of all. It was a woman, and she was olosely 
wranped up, so that her features could not well be seen. This 
would not have been noted, since it was mid-winter, had not 
her manner been so peculiar. She asked to see Mr. Ttmothy ; 
but was derided by the footman, for supposing Mr. Timomy 
could be seen at that hour. She asked to see SGss Charlotte ; 
but then the footman and maids together laughed in her face. 
She urged that her errand was important — ^important as life and 
death, she said. They grew more serious at her words ; bat 
still told her .she cotQd neither see Mids Charlotte, or Mr. 
Timothy at that hour. The woman urged them to bear her 
request upstairs to Mr. Timothy's chamber, with so much 
iteration and importunity, that they thought she was fhintic, 
and began to threaten her. Finding it impossible to persuade 
them, she asked at what hour Mr. Q^othy could be seen : they 
replied, in ill-temper, perhaps not at all, and certainly not before 
eleven in the forenoon. The woman seemed grievously dis- 
appointed, and turned away from the door. 

The servants were now in decided ill-temper with their visitor, 
Joe, and so Joe showed temper, whereat the footman directed 
one of the maids to go upstairs, knock at Mrs. Phoebe's door» 
and desire her to get up, if she pleased. In course of tim^— 
but certainly not very quickly — ^Mrs. Phoebe appeared. Her 
consternation at Joe's account may easily be imagmed. It was 
not long, however, before she was at Miss Charlotte's chamber- 
door, and had rehearsed the strange news, as well as she oonld. 
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for 'friglit. Charlotte would not hare her father roused ; but 
was speedily down-stairs herself. After hearing Joe*s whole 
account from, his own mouth, she sent ^irn and the footman to a 
ma^trate, and then followed, to quicken the dignitary into 
Bending persons off in search for Jossy. 

It was ten o'clock when she had effected this business, and 
returned home. ^ She had but just entered her father's room, 
and begun to give him, over his breakfast, a hasty accormt or 
Jossy 's disappearance, when the curate O 'Frisk was announced. 

" Desire Mr. O'Frisk to be kind enough to call again in the 
evening," said her father to the footman. 

But Charlotte tremblingly deprecated the sentence. 

" Then desire him to come up," said Mr. Timothy ; " go on, 
my dear," he said to Charlotte, when he had welcomed the 
curate ; " I must hear you out." 

Charlotte finished by informing her father that she had 
hastened the sending off persons in search of Jossy. Mr. 
Timothy expressed intense anxiety, and praised Charlotte for 
her energy. O'Frisk had listened with as much excitement as 
the merchant, and declared he would have joined in the search 
himself, such was the respect he had for Jossy Jessop, only he 
was there on business which must be despatched. 

" And it must be immediately, if you please, Mr. Timothy," 
said O'Frisk. 

Charlotte withdrew, for she was more eager that the busi- 
ness should be despatched than was O'Frisk £mself. 

There was no quarrel between the curate and Mr. Timothy 
this time; but the curate's proposal astounded Mr. Ql^othy 
more than anything that ever befell him throughout his whole 
life. He sat silent^— he gazed, like one stare-struck at the 
curate, through his spectacles, over his spectacles — and, finally, 
when he had taken off his spectacles — and then he spoke ! It 
was very faintly, and in a tone of resignation at first ; but his 
voice grew stronger and stronger, and he pronounced the de- 
cisivis and ever-memorable acquiescence witn the curate's pro- 
posal The curate could have danced for joy ; but he restrained 
himself. Yet he was quickly down-stairs — ^he sped along the 
street — ^he was at the door of Mr. Timothy's hereditary foe, 
where stood a carriage with the steeds ready harnessed. 

The carriage dashes along the street : it draws up before Mr. 
Timothy's mansion. To the astonishment — almost to the petri- 
faction of Mrs. FhoBbe — Mr. Titus Downham and his superb- 
looking son Algernon ascend, with O'Frisk, to Mr. Timothy's 
chamber ! 
, It is eleven o'clock : the woman is again at the door. She 
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eannot see Mr. Timothj at all, the footman tells her. Caimot 
she tell her business to some one in the counting-house P Mr. 
Crookit is not there ; but can she not tell it to Mr. Elder, or 
one of the clerks P She will tell it to Mr. Elder, she says, and 
the woman is soon in private conference with that honest gentle- 
man, who listens with absorbed attention, though the clerks are 
rushing out of the office at that sound which swells and swells — 
for i>eople are crowding to the main street, and shouting that the 
criminal is here at last ! 
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BOOK XL 

CONTAINING A LAST FKAOMKNT OF TRB HEKO'S AVTOBIOOBArnV. 



CHAPTER I. 

Cain Cotton describes the Progress of Reconciliation with his Enemy, and Bran- 

dreU relates his own History. 

The dream liad so chastened my mind, or the long restoratiye 
sleep after feverish exhaustion sobered and settled my brain, 
that I no longer looked on Brundrell with murderous desire. 
Yet the remembrance that I was not only in the house but in 
the presence of my enemy, and alone with him, was instanta- 
neous, and I put my hand behind my pillow, but the weapons 
were gone. The action roused his attention ; he looked at me, 
and I shall never, while I live, forget that look ! It was such 
an expressive; though mute, appeal for pity and forgiveness, that, 
if my mad hatred had been yet in its strength, I think that 
look would have subdued it alL 

" My madness is gone," he said, in a low, gentle voice, and 
still keeping the portrait in his hand; "here is the charm 
which has exorcised the demon from my soul. I have no longer 
the will or power to harm you : I threw away my own pistols. 
Will you be angry when 1 tell you that I have also thrown 
away yours P ** 

I tried to articulate ; but my voice seemed gone, and I began 
to be sensible of extreme lassitude. He saw my weakness at 
once, and immediately set down the portrait, poured wine into 
a silver cup from a large decanter which I had not at first ob- 
served on the table; and also took up a cake firom a plate. 
Approaching me, after he had broken off a piece of the cake 
and eaten it, and drank a mouthM of the wine, he put the cup 
and the remainder of the cake in my hands, and said, — 

" Come, eat and drink with me, and let it be a pledge that 
our mad enmity is at an end ! " 

I drank a little of the wine, and then he filled up the cup 
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with water ; and as I ate and drank liis face brightened with 
satisfaction. Taking the cap from my hand, he replaced it on 
the table and again sat down. 

"You had better renmin there a while/' he said; "your 
strength will return soon, and then you wiU be able to rise. I 
must not detain you when you are fit to journey. In the mean- 
time listen to me calmly. If I touch ola irritating subjects, do 
not let them revive a wrong spirit within you; but answer me 
reasonably so soon as vou can.' 

For some time while listening to him I doubted whether I 
should be able to answer ^^t^ without an^er, since he still en- 
deavoured to gain my consent to a union with his daughter. 

'' We have much to talk over in a little time," he said, " but 
this is nearest my heart, and I want to win your consent to wed 
Una before we speak of aught besides." 

He reasoned that I could not have a more fitting companion 
for life ; and that I could not be lastingly happy with an un- 
intellectual wife. If I attempted to settle down at Quarrelton 
again, I should be restless and disgusted : the dull routine of 
mercantile business would not suit my nature. In the oom- 
paoionship of Una, and with the me^polis for a sphere of 
exertion, 1 should have every stimulus and fiill opportunity for 
advancement in art ; and he would be my guide and counsellor. 
He had knowledge which should be at my ooinmand ; and would 
be repaid for imparting it by the pleasure he would derive firom 
tny triumphs as a painter. 

My happiness, he was convinced, he said, — and I believed he 
was sincere, — would thus be enhanced by my becoming the 
husband of his daughter, as well as^ his own happiness. Nor 
was there, he affirmed, any objection to be urged nom the pre- 
engagement of my affections. Mary Granger had confessea to 
his daughter that she did not believe my afiection for her was 
strong, and that she was sure it was only of recent growth : she 
had resigned all daim to me in favour of Una. I had, therefore, 
no cause to charge mjself with slighting her, if I complied 
with his entreaty, while I should make Una happy, andr— be 
repeated — ^myself. Would I not consent P , 

" 1 cannot," I answered, ** and yet I am sure I have not any 
wrong feeling towards yourself." 

His countenance fell, but it was with grief, not hate or anger. 

" Nor have I towards you," said he ; " but how sure I should 
have felt of the permanence of this my better state if you had 
consented to become my son ! I dread the resuscitation of the 
foul spirit which has haunted me for so many years ; and I hare 
the natural wish of a father to see Una settled and happy." 

" Miss Percival's excellences will be sure to meet with appre- 
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enlarge tlie knowledge I had already derired from Jossy Jessop, 
he convinced me that an admiration which had outlasted the 
changes of years must have been founded on true and deep at- 
tachment. As I had hoped, his descrintion of my mother served 
as an introduction to some account of nimself. 

" 19'otwithstanding my passion for her," he said, ** I had only 
her esteem, and never won her love. It was but natural that i 
should envy your father as the successful suitor; but when he 
had become her husband, we renewed our old friendship, and I 
tore myself away from the neighbourhood, resolving to seek a 
complete cure for my disappointment in new scenes, and in de- 
votion to my profession as a painter. I went to Italy, led by a 
fervid desire to see the works of the giants of art ; and there, 
while my first passion was scarcely cooled, I became enamoured 
of one who, though inferior to your mother in outward grace and 
beauty, was possessed of higher attributes of mind. Our wedded 
happiness was great, but it was brief; Una was left to me as the 
fruit of that union. It was too happy, since it was so short ; 
and I often vainly wish I had never known strong attachment ; 
life becomes a dreary journey to us when we are so soon bereaved 
of those who have made it blissful. Do I weary you P " he asked 
mournfully. 

" I pray you continue," I replied, if it does not give you too 
much pain to recount your experience." 

" I brought my child to England soon after the death of her 
mother," he resumed, " for Italy was not a fit land for me. It offered 
indulgences too tempestuous for me ; and yetlhad rushedintothem 
for relief to my sorrow. My marriage had brought me consider- 
able wealth, consisting chiefly in land on the borders of Wales. 
There my wife's kindred lived, and thither I took Una, and left 
her under the afiectionato care of her mother's relatives. I did 
not resume the care of her imtil within the last seven years ; it 
would have been better, perhaps, if I had not taken her from 
Wales. I am conscious that my guardianship has been ill-fitted for 
her nature ; and that the native excellence of her mind, and that 
only, has prevented me from marring her character altog^ether. 
It is this sense of my unfitness wmch renders me, above all 
things, desirous of seeing her settled in union with one to whom 
she can give her heart, and who is worthy of her." 

Percival paused, and looked at me very wistfully, but I did 
not speak, and after a temporary struggle with his ihouglits, he 
continued, but it was in broken sentences. 

" Una's relatives persuaded me the more easily to leave her in 

Wales, because rumours had reached me of your father's death. 

but not of the death of your mother. In my forlorn an«i 

• bereaved condition I hoped to find a solace in union with the 
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object of my first passion. Arrived within a few miles of Blythe- 
i^ick, I happened to meet Miles — ^you were recognised by him 
wlien he saw you here on your first visit— -and from him I re- 
ceived hints — I will spare your feelings and nay own- — they were 
of the most dreadful character ; nevertheless, I determined to see 
my poor, erring mother. I went on to Bly thewick — ^but so much 
disguised that 1 was not known. I saw my mother ; let it suf- 
fice ! I fied from her — ^yes, she herself told me the guilty story, 
and revealed the curse — I cannot go on ! " 

Srundrell groaned, and hid his face in his hands. I was fear- 
ful that one of his old paroxysms would return, and felt that I 
must exert myself to prevent it by speaking to him in the kindest 
and most consolatory terms. He recovered self-possession more 
easily than I had imagined he would ; and I was gladdened by 
discovering that he haid now become extremely susceptible to 
words of kmdness when spoken by myself. 

** A few syllables more, and I may leave that horror," he went 
on again ; " I must say something about it, for your own sake. 
The consequences of tliat interview with my mother were dread- 
ful to myself. The fear of the curse increased daily, and I could 
not destroy it by even the wildest dissipation. Miles Gilson 
corresponaed with me, and told me how you were taken imder 
the care of old Mr. Eemshawe ; but he lost sight of you when 
you left the hall ; and when he came to live with me, no inquiries 
of his or of my own enabled us to ascertain whelher you were 
dead or alive. I was haunted with superstitious fears — I knew 
they were superstitious, but could not shake them off until they 
brought on disease. I must repentantly confess, however, that 
I beheve this was hastened by the reckless indulgence into which 
I plunged for a time. I am ashamed and humbled to think how 
I joined in low revels — ^not always of a guiltless description — 
with such wretches as Crookit and Femsnawe — ^both of whom I 
knew, first in Italy, and again, in later years, in France and the 
Netherlands." 

He made a pause here, and turned to fiU the wine-cup again. 
I urged him, so far as he felt inclined, to give me some key to 
Crookit's character from what he knew of me sinister-eyed crea- 
ture's past life. 

" I purpose doing so," he answered, '* but the morning is 
hastenmg ; you must now have some solid food ; I will go and 
rouse MUes to attend to your wants. Drink this before fgo ; I 
will return in a few seconds." 

I drank the. wine, and feeling greatly refreshed, I rose and was 

half-dressed before j?ercival came back. He was soon followed by 

. old Miles with a tray holding some cold meats. The old man 

gave me a kindly simle as he quitted the chamber, and softly 
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closed the door. Percival joined me at the early breakfast, and 
our conyersation was resumed. For compression's sake, IwiU 
gyve ike substance of his communication relative to Crookit, in 
a distinct form. 



CHAPTEB II. 

PerdTsl's Anatomy of the Oiancter of Crooklt, the chief Rogrue and Rascal of 

the Storjr. 

Cbooeit's birth was not mean ; but his father was a man of 
broken fortunes, so that Dick went into the world without a 
shilling, and with only his wits to aid him. He had some 
amount of what the world calls education : that is to say, he 
was taught, first at a grammar school, and aflernards at a sdiool 
for the mathematics, and was reckoned a proficient at both. 
I have no doubt he was taught morals by precept ; but I am 
sure he was taught vice by example. 

His father was a spendthrift m early life, and a gambler of 
the deepest dye up to threescore. The son never partook of 
his sire's cleverness in the handling of cards or dice ; and to 
those who were not close observers of the real difference in 
their mental constitutions, this was matter for wonder. Crookit 
was, every way, a subtler rogue and a less squeamish scoundrel 
than his parent. He was often declared by his vicious associates 
to be a match for Lucifer in cunning. Of all the wicked men I 
ever oloselv observed in the world, his rogueries were the most 
gratuitous^ intricate in device. He seemed to perform works 
of supererogation in wicked cunning, as if he were aiming for 
distinguished rank among the Devil's favourites. His plots for 
evil were often discovered, too, to have been planned and to be 
in secret process of execution for months, before they were con- 
summatea. 

But with aU this he was a bom coward. For this reason he 
was seldom successful at the gaming-table ; and even his most 
skilfully-planned thefts often failed, because hi? craven heart 
sank just at the decisive point, when boldness alone could enable 
him to secure the fruit oi robberv. 

You must not suppose that the title-page and index to bis 
character could be read as easily as I have recited them to you. 
His silkiness, his gentlemanly assurance, his powers of satire,— - 
above all, the skill with which he could fit his manners to his 
oompany,.«-all seemed to pU2szle me for some time j and I may say 
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witliont vanity, that I am not one of the dullest at comprehending 
character. Many who were in his company daily were com- 
pletely nnaware of his false nature. Of course, the majority of 
these were to be classed among the dull ; but some of them were 
persons of intelligence, whose own honest natures were ever dis- 
posed to doubt that other men were rogues. 

Crookit's reception with the sex I iQways thought most sur- 
prising. I do not mean because of his face; IJgHer men than 
he have been decided favourites with women. His success with 
them often made me doubt the truth of a saying which is almost 
general— that they are quicker and more tmertring in their 
judgment of character than men. I could only account for the 
triumphant way in which he imposed himself upon their esteem, 
by attributing his success to his singular power of self-adapta- 
tion. He was not ten minutes in the company of anv woman 
before he seemed to have detected her tendencies, whether to 
strength or foible, and to conduct himself exactly as she was 
most sure to be pleased. 

Although old enough to be her father, I must declare to you 
that in a visit he made with me to Wales, I suspected he was 
near making a tender impression on the heart of my daughter ; 
and he certainly had the impudence to solicit from me her 
hand. I rejected his application in terms, as I thought, suf- 
ficiently strong and decisive to prevent his renewal of it; but 
I was mistaken : he repeated it thrice. He even sent a love- 
billet to Una. She sent it to me to . return to him, for I 
had made her acquainted with his character; and there it 
ended. 

If I broke his snare for my daughter, I cannot boast that 
I was never victimised by him myself. During a wild revel in 
which I had joined with him and young Femshawe, I believe 
he put a sleeping potion in my drink. At any rate, he stole 
upon the place wnere I slept, and robbed me. I suspected he 
was the robber, and chargedhim with the theft ; but he denied it. 
Femshawe, who was on a bed in the same room with me, after- 
wards averred that he witnessed Crookit's thefl, and showed the 
thief his stiletto just when he was about to be subjected to the 
like exneriment. r 

You look astonished, and well you may, that I should have kept 
such compan]^. But recal to your memory what I have alreaay 
tried to describe to you : my neart-grief and sense of desolate- 
ness under bereavement^double bereavement of those I had 
loved with all the vehemence of a passionate nature ; and then 
that dread fear which haunted and pursued me wherever I went. 
Eeckless what I did if I could but escape my torment, I com- 
panied with these reckless villains, often feeling a baneM relief 

z3 
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in the very disgust |with which they inspired me, andwhieh 
ehased away the more dreadM fiend, for tne time. 

Soon after Crookit's robhery of me, he deserted that part of 
the continent where I then was ; and I afterwards heard of his 
being in London. It was said that he fell into a grioFOus 
iUness, professed great contrition for his evil course, fuid gave 
promise of reformation on his recoverv. I had no conjeeture 
where he was of late — ^thoogh I learned that he had left London 
— ^until I saw the letter, the nefarious letter, ;^oa reoeived there. 
The writing of disguised hands was one of his cleverest tricks, 
and one of which he was most proud. But a man who deaoends 
to school himself in such a vile art must acquire facility in a few 
of these disguises, or he could not carry on a false correspond- 
ence with success. Of his half-dozen ready hands, I inew 
that in which your letter was written to be one, and so I was 
enabled to warn you. 

You will be wondering how, with such a corrupt character, he 
contrived to get into his present employ. Mr. Upham's dulnesa 
may, perhaps, partly aecoimt for it — ^though I know nothing 
of the mercnant's value for intelligence. Femshawe assures me 
that Crookit's old trick was of great service to him : I mean his 
skill in writing disguised hands: he showed credentiab of 
respectabihty which, it seems, were not suspected by the mer- 
chant. I have no doubt that his guileM manners and afiecta* 
tion of diligent zeal for his employer's interest have served to 
strengthen him in his^ position. How he has contrived to keep 
it so long is, nevertheless, a wonder to me. He must either 
have carried with him to Quarrelton some few dregs of his fear- 
stricken reform sufficient to keep his hands, at least for a time, 
from picking and stealing ; or those who have had the super- 
vision of his accounts have not been skilful enough to detect his 
Eurloinings. I feel sure he could not keep from them. Bat . 
ke an old, half-worn-out creature of prey, he may have beoome 
contented with petty prizes. And Femshawe affirms that he 
has not only lost a great deal of vigour, but has grown even 
more and more cowardly. His want of success as a gamester, 
and his dread of detection as a thief, would render him eag^ to 
get into some avowedly honest employ, and lead him to practise 
caution enough, perhaps, to keep it. But for his vision of the 
handsome face of Mr. Upham's daughter and his jealousy of 
yourself, his deeper practices might not have been repeated ; 
and he might have continued for some years to come to deceive 
those around him, and have dropped into the grave with, a 
reputation for honesty. I think that is not likefy, now, to be 
the end of his depraved course. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

Cain Cdltoii*a eoAclttcttng Narratire of an fhat preceded liia Entry into Qnartdton 

as a Prisoner. 

'' Thbbb 18 one piece of Tillany which has failed," Baid Fercival, 
when he had concluded his sketch of the eVil character of 
Grookit; ''and yon must not attribute to me more than my 
proper share of fipiilt in attempting it. In my madness, I con- 
sented to help Femshawe in carrying off the young woman, but 
I knew not who she was till I reached here, afler you had sur- 
rendered yourself to the officer. It was rile enough to aid Fem- 
shawe in stealing a servant maid, for such he said she was : my 
insane fear of you prompted me to make a league with him." 

" Do not distress yourself by self-accusation," I constrained 
myself to sa^p-, though I regarded his act, however he might pal- 
liate it, as ifile, '* we have both acted madly* I suppose Mary 
would be either too weak and affrighted to tell you who she was, 
or Femshawe would threaten her with violence if she were not 
silent." 

" More than that," replied Percival ; " he had covered her 
mouth so that she could scarcely breathe ; he would certainly 
have stifled her outright, if I had not prevented him. I am glad, 
after all, that the villain was* the unintentional cause of the 
young woman being brought into this house." 

" 1 am glad thai; your house was so near tluvt she could take 
refuge in it," said I. 

*' But it was my discovery of who she was, and her pleadings 
together with those of my daughter, which began to work a 
change in my distracted mind/' he continued ; ** Femshawe has 
returned to Quarrelton with the belief that I shall only forward 
his own base design and Crookit's, by hastening your departure 
hence in custody of the officer. It was not until he was gone 
and I no longer felt his bad influence, that I listened to Una and 
her poor companion, and began to relent. I cannot say even, 
that when I entered this chamber and saw you sleeping, it was 
with tbe most harmless intent j my eyes happily fell on this pic- 
ture, and the demon gradually left me." 

It may be easily conc^vea that I did not feel much at ease 
while hearing this confession ; there was at times, too, a flitting 
expression on Percival's face which made me apprehensive that 
his ftentj might return. I knew that I must not permit my 
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alarm to be seeiii and continued to talk to him with an air of 
calmness. 

" I suppose the officer would be weary of watching at the 
door," said I, ** and you persuaded him to withdraw ■** 

" That I might keep the watch in his stead," said Percival, 
catehing up my words, "so it was ; and the poor fellow Vas 
willing enough, for he was very weary. But I was in this 
chamber for ah. hour without his knowledge. You look sur- 
prised ! I wi^ not show you the secret panel ;— jou are suffi- 
ciently read m romances to know that there is one m every house 
to which mystery is attached : I may show you it some time. 
The light is breaking fast, and the officer will be urgent to com- 
mence the journey ;i will leave you again form short time, and 
see who is stirring in the house, and besides, I wsnt to make 
some arrangements for the journey. You will not leave this 
room, on your parole of honour P " 

" I will not/' I answered ; and he left me after putting oat the 
light on the table. | 

When left alone in that chamber of mysteiy^, the dawn barely 
rendering the shapes of the furniture discernible, and with the 
sounds of Percivai's voice still seeming to tingle in laj ears, my 
heart began to sink within me with a crowd of misgivmgs. The 
talk of Percival was still that of a man of unsemed and dis- 
ordered mind. What if his insanity should return in all its 
ungovernable fierceness— or still worse, in its wily mahgnity, — 
and instead of accompanying me in my return as a prisoner to 
Quarrelton, he shoula resign me to the cunning of my enemies? 
How knew I that he would not return with his old rase to the 
chamber P I had no arms ; how was I to defend mys^P The 
door opened at that moment, and two messengers entered the 
room— -but they were not heralds of war : Marv led in Una, 
closed the door, and then advanced to me and took my hand. 

"I have persuaded Una to come with me," said Maiy ; ** if 
what we shall say displeases you, blame me only for it, dear 
Cain." r .7 .J 

The fair apparitions were so startling, being so' unexpected, 
that I could not speak for the moment. Una's face I oould only 
see dimly as she stood by the door ; but in the face of Mafy, as 
she looked into mine, there was nothing which foreboded a very 
tmpleasing speech to follow; so I knew not what she oonli 
mean. Yet her next words were very painful to me. > 

" You have not forgotten what I said to you in London : do 
you not see it to be best to complt with the wisli of Una i 
father P" 






You cannot be in earnest, Mary P " I said. 
" Understand, Mr. Colton," said Una, " that although X 



have 
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eonaented to join Manr in this rinfc, I do not wish yon to do vio- 
lence to joor own feeungs and judgment ; mncH less would I be 
the means of m»}nng Mary nnliappj for life. She lores yon and 
deseires yoor lore ; I only advise you not to deny my fiU^her 
positively ; his mind is now softened ; let him assist yon to get 
oat of yx>ar tronble, leaving him with the hope that you may do 
as he wishes afterwards.'* 

This was eonnselling me to met insincerely ; but the counsel 
was evidently prompt^ by a noble generosify, and I was silent 
with admiratLoD. 

** ljeK7e Una's fiUJier the hope, and give yourself time for con- 
sideration, Cain," sud Manr ; " whim you are delivered from 
your troubles, and yoor mind is calm and dear, you will see that 
Una is your most proper companion for life " 

*• Do not bind Yourself to break Mark's heart," cried Una ; 
" but obtain my mther's help by omittmg to deny him posi- 
tively." 

I have been too much of a waverer all my life, and I wavered 
now ; but who can wonder at it P These two fair creatures were 
rivalling one another in generosity, and both seemed so loveable 
that I could not decide which was the worthiest ; I <Mdy felt my- 
self to be unworthy of either. 

** Act on Una's advice, then ; only save yourself, de^ir Cain ; 
will you P " said Manr ; " promise, for we must be gone" 

I promised, and they left me and closed tiie door upon me 
again instantly. Not many minutes elapsed before Irercival 
retomed, and as the brightening light revealed his first glance, 
I saw that it was wilder and more unsettled than when he went 
from the chamber. 

" The officer is getting up," said he, " and I must remain with 
you till he comes, or he w^ suppose I have deserted guard. 
Come, we have but a few moments ; tell me if you do not think 
it is too much to expect that all the generosity is to be on my 
Bide?" 

*' I have no right to expect it," I replied ; "I only wish I 
c^uld give you a proof—-! will not say of generosity, but of gra- 
titude, sad yet be neither ungratenil nor ungenerous towards 
another." 

'* But the young woman charges you neither with ungenerous- 
ness or ingratitude, if you give her up ; but why shomd I thus 
beg of any man to accept my daughter?" he said, with a look 
that forewarned me not to provoke him further ; " I will beg no 
longer." 

" Give me time to reflect," said L 

**I will, gladly," he answered; "say, only, that you will 
reflect when you are able. I know it i» not easy for y 
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think oalmly at present. Here, then, we will leave it. Yon 
do not reject the alliance which would assure my happiness for 
life — ^youpromise to consider?" 

" I do*— I do ! " I replied, and withont feigning for the moment. 
The remembrance of his old nuseiy, and the quick gleam of 
hope which shot across his featores, moyed me so stro^j witii 
pity, that I spoke in earnest. 

''It is enongh!" he said, grasping my hand; "I shall now 
make the journey without fear that the fiend wiU return and 
get the victory over me.". 

Here the Quarrelton officer knocked at the chamber-door, 
and entered, when invited by Percival. I began to thank him 
for permitting me to rest so long ; but the man civilly desired 
me to spare my thanks, and said he was extremely glad of the 
rest on his own account. 

" But we must not delay longer, sir," he added ; " and we 
must also make haste when we are on the joumev, or I shall be 
blamed. Mr. Femshawe, having got the start of us by a good 
many hours, will go direct to the magistrates, I make no doubt, 
anfl render them impatient for our coming. Excuse me, sir, I 
am compelled to tell you these things." 

' "Make no excuse," said I; "I am ready to obey. What 
arrangements are made as to how Ve travel P " I asked, when 
Percival had quitted the room; ''Mr. Percival intends to go 
with us to Quarrelton. How shall we do about the lady P " 

" All that is settled, sir," answered the man ; " Mr. Percival 
will travel with us — ^I mean in the conveyance I have brought. 
His daughter and Mr. Downham's niece " 

"His daughter! You don't mean that she is going to 
Quarrelton P ^' 

" Y^es, sir : the elderly man, Miles, is to drive them in Mr. 
Percival's gig ; but we had better be goin^ down stairs, sir. I 
make no doubt Mr. Percival will give us a little breakfast. ^We 
must despatch it quickly, and set off for Quarrelton as soon as 
we can." 

We descended to the breakfast«-room, and though our meal 
was hastjTi and I was reaUy in custody as a nrisoner, the 
sympathizing faces of Mary and Una, and the brigntness which 
mid now chased away the gloom from the countenance of 
Percival, rendered it impossible for me to regard that farewell 
meal at the Hermitage as sorrowful. The officer evidently 
knew with what intent Percival was going to Quarrelton; 
for, as he drunk my health in a foaming timkard, he snuied, 
and said, — 

" Wishing and hoping that some folks will be disappointed. 
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sir ! You'll be! no worse for ihi«, when it's 0Ter« I think. All's 
well that ends well, you know." 

The morning was fine as we set oat, and as I took a last look 
at the mansion, and remembered how strangely and unexpectedly 
my changeful fortunes had been affected by my visits to it, 
Ferciral marked m^ looks. 

" The omen is brighter around us thim when you came here 
a stranger," said he i *' that was a night of storm, and 
portended what followed; but you are nearly through the 
troublous sequel. Let the smiling sun cheer you! It is an 
omen of suocess." 

" I am gratified that you are cheerful/' said I ; " you must 
be a belierer in omens. It was one of the first words I heard 
you utter." 

** I remember ; but was I so rery far wrong P Have not you 
cause to beliere in omens P " 

" The worst of it is, I do not always know, nor am I able to 
guess, what they foreshow." 

** You will instinctiyely come at the knowledge as you grow 
older," he observed; ''there is a sympathy between man and 
the uQiverse — ay, between man and every mean and inanimate 
part of it ! The young and the overwise sooff at such a doc- 
trine ; but the older, and the humble, and true scholars of nature 
and experience receive it." 

" I cannot contradict you," said I, desirous of drawing him 
into conversation that might help to preserve his serener 
state of mind ; " for I have no clear evidence that ' you 
are wrong." 

" And you may, one day, have evidence that I am right ; and 
yet, like myself, be unable to produce the evidence to others, 
so as to make them know and feel that it is evidence. The 
evidence of our instincts — our higher instincts I mean-^those of 
the mind, and which distinguish pian front the lower animals^ 
cannot be produced to others. Our belief and confidence in the 
highest truths depend upon sudi evidence, and not upon logical 
proof." 

With such occasional flashes of his peculiar kind of intelli^ 
gehoe'^mingled with wild and capricious wandering — he kept 
up the conversation till we came up to the little inn kept by 
Mrs. Martha Tomlinson. And now we were entreated by Mary 
and Una to delay the continuance of our journey for a short 
time. The officer was somewhat uneasy; but Percival per- 
suaded him that all would eventually be right, and so we 
alighted and entered the little inn. 
i^ Mrs* Martha was so overjoyed at the sight of Mary, that she 
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esnght the gid in her anna, and ^ept as if she had recovered 
nep own clula. 

"Oh, what a relief is this!" cried the good woman; "my 
heart was distressed and angry with you ; for I believed that 
yon had wilfully stolen off, and gone hack to London to the 
young man; but how is this that he is here with you, and 
also Mr. and Miss Percival P Excuse me, sir ! " she said, 
curtseying to Perciyal ; " my daughter lived with you some 
time ago—" 

" We have so little time to stay, good woman," said Percival, 
interrupting her ; " that you had oetter direct all your discourse 
to the yoimg ladies. There ! all three of you go off into another 
room and whisper. We will give jo\i ten minutes and no 
more, remember ! " 

Mary and Una withdrew with Mrs. Martha ; but the revela- 
tion which Marv made to the landlady about the villanous 
seizure hj Femshawe, and then a hasty relation of the fact that 
I was going as a prisoner to Quarrelton, had such a stirring 
effect on the landlady, that she soon returned to the kitchen, 
with Mary and Una, declaring, with a great deal of excitement, 
that she also would go to Quarrelton. 

" I can't stay here, for I shoul^ not be able to sleep for think- 
ing about you all," declared Mrs. Martha ; " haven't I known 
Cain, ay, and Mary, too, ever since they were children P I must 
know what becomes of 'em. And I might be days and days 
before I got to know here ; and, perhaps, not learn the right 
end on't, even then. I tell you, I must and will go.' Can't you 
take me with you in one of the gigs P " , 

Now it so happened that neither of the gigs would -conveniently 
hold more thJEui three moderate-sized persons, and Mrs. Martha 
was a very weighty woman, to speak plainly. Had she been as 
slightly formed as Una, room might, with a ^ood deal of in- 
convenience to others, have bpen made for her in the gig driven 
by old Miles ; but room could not be made in either conveyance 
for a woman of Mrs. Martha's size, and we were compelled to 
tell her so. She looked mortified ; but brightened up as she 
caught the cheery sound of a horn. 

" That's it ! " she shouted ; " the coach is coming : I can get 
as £ur as Oakford by it, and I can walk the other few mOes to 
Quarrelton." 

"That you shall not," said Percival; "we shall get to 
Quarrelton before you, if we have luck, and I'll send back my 
gig to Oakford instantly to meet you. I only regret that we 
cannot take you with us." 

"Thank you, sir, {qt the good-will," returned Mrs. Martba^ 
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'< bat I know Fm IkeaTyish.; and, heades, yon can't make locxm 
for me. I ahall do Tery well, sir. Bettj!" she eried to her 
maid, ^pnt a few thmga into a handle for me : 70a can tend a 
box after me to-morrow. Look tharp ! here's the eoach ! " 

We took a hastj farewell of Mrs. Martha, for she was eap^er 
to make ready for her own joomey. There was nothing par- 
ticalarly worthy of note in the remainder of oar trayeL I need 
only sar that I kept ap my spirits tolerably well till we came in 
signt of Qnarrelton. 
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COSTTAIiairO THS HSAlliro OF THX OKKAT FAMILY FSUD, AJTD THS COirCI.irSION 

OF THS 8TOKT. 



CHAPTKEL 

A diglit IBanj, bat fitted for the last Book, ftiMmwrJi as it treats of Poetical 
Justice, wbich is beld to be so necessary at the CSoee of a Stotx. 

UNPOtTBTBDLYy that 18 a grand canoa aboat what is called 
Poetical Justice, reader; and we never regard a stor^ as orthodox, 
unless it be wound up in due obsenrance therewith. We are 
offended with the story, if, in the end, it does not reward virtue 
and punish yioe. We do not always see this come to pass in 
real life ; but we believe it does come to pass, though retribution 
is often late in coming, and sometimes is utterly hidden from 
our observance. We believe it, because we feel it ought to 
come to pass. 

But wno reads a story all the way through under the guidance 
of the moral sense P The feats of a rogue, the plots and daring 
of a villain ; do we not delight in them, as so many displays of 
dexterity, however roguish ; as so many proofs of the faculty of 
contrivance, or of the attribute of couraee, however misapphed P 
Who is moral enough to check his delight, by perpetually saying 
to himself '* This rogue is clever, and this viUam most acunirably 
atrocious, but both will have their evil deserts, by-and-by P " On 
the contrary, are we not often disappointed when the rogue has 
come to the end of his tether, feeling it almost impossible to 
suppress a wish that it had been a little longer P 

J?oetical justice, or moral retribution, call it which you will, 
does not always fdSTord us unmixed gratification. In these later 
ages there has been one grand instance of it ; and though it fell 
upon our national enemy, yet, now a few years have gone by, we 
do not think of it with unmingled satisfaction. Is it not the 
poetical justice which closes the story of Kapoleon that renders 
,f — unique P There have been other usurpers of the rights and 
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liberties of nations, other doers of violence and wrong on the 
grand scale ; but one died in bis bed, and in the fall enjoyment 
of his power; another fell heroically in the battle-field; and 
another suddenly by the hand of the assassin. But the subju- 
gator of France and continental Europe perished slowly on that 
dreary rock of his exile, annoyed by neglect and what he regarded 
as insult, and worn out by sorrow, degradation, and disease. 
Surely, the Nemesis was complete, the retribution perfect : it 
was poetical justice, with a vengeance ! 

And yet while we turn over the pages which record the most 
brilliant part of his career, so daxzUng is the picture of his 
achievements that we often repel fr(»a our memory the poetical 
justice with which we know the volume must close ; and detect 
ourselves wishing that he could have still lived to conquer, and 
that the pages might be interminable which emblazon his own 
wondrous foresight, energy, and skill ; with the dashing chivalry 
of Murat and l^nes and Ney, the strategy of Massena and 
Soult, and the intrepid doing^s of Davoust and Marmont, an/1 the 
rest of those wondrous paladins of the modern Charlemagne. 

Thus our admiration pets the wrong-doer on the grand scale, 
though our moral sense exacts that he be punished. And, turn- 
ing to petty wrong-doers, I fear our admiration for them only 
diners in its degree of intensity. We glow with a fond liking 
for a skilful and successful rogue, though we do not burn ; his 
deeds are too petty to raise our admiration^to a flame. 

Do you say this is all explicable, if we remember the universal 
passion for excitement, for marvel, for spectacle? I do not 
deny i#; and I suspect that with many the preference for poetical 
justice to close a story arises from the same passion : the retri- 
bution after the roguery is still a spectacle— and it is a new one. 
I do not say all men are without tne moral sense. I leave that 
vexed question to the metaphysicians. I only contend that the 
greater number of mankind give little proof of poBsessing the 
moral sense ; and that when they behold the capture of a rogue, 
or one who is reputed to be a rogue, and they cry out '* Serve 
him right I " it is too commonly their love of a spectacle which 
prompts the '' moral " exclamation. If the reader has made a 
note for himself to that efiect, in his journey through life, I need 
say no more ; and if he never had the sense to make it, my old- 
fashioned gossip might as well come to an end, saith Adam 
Hornbook. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

Which if a very important one, aedngr that it introdnces to eaeb other, and 
TCcondleB the Two greatest People in Qnarrelton. 

It was the most solemn moment alike in the life of Mr. l^otliy 
and Mr. Titas. How statelily they bowed, as they met in 
Mr. limothy's drawing-room ! And how strange each felt it to 
. be tqprononnoe the other's name to his face ! 

" How do yon do, Mr. Timothy P " 

" How do yon do, Mr. TitnsP *^ 

They were very simple words, but neither had ever placed 
them in such allocation before ; and their faces qniyered with 
emotion as they uttered the long-forbidden syllables. 

** Pray be seated, Mr. Downham ! " 

" Thank you, Mr. Fpham ! " 

Then there was a momentary feeling of awkwardness, and 
Mr. Titus broke through it first. He took his noble son slightly 
by tiie arm, and presented him. 

'* My son Algernon, Mr. Timothy ! " 

Mr. Tunothy bowed and said " How do you do, sir P " and 
Algernon bowed and said " How do you do, sirP " And then 
Mr. Timothj proudly presented his imperial daughter — ^for he 
had determmed that he would receive Mr. Titus grandly, and . 
had also resolved that his daughter should hear the all important 
conmiunication : so she was present. 

" My daughter Charlotte, Mr. Titus ! " 

Mr. Titus bowed and said " How do you do. Miss UphamP " 
and Charlotte curtseyed and said, " How do you do, Mr. Down- 
hami" 

Algernon's father took no step towards introducing him 
formally to Charlotte, because Mr. Titus knew very weU that 
they were acouainted, but did not wish it to be known, for the 
present. Ana Mr. Timothy took no step towards introducing 
his daughter to the young gentleman formally, because he 
believed that they were completely unacquisdntea, and had not 
the slightest imagination that they would ever become pardcular 
friends. 

^ And so now the parties took their seats : Mr. Timothy oppo- 
site to Mr. Titus, with O'Frisk chairman-wise between them ; and 
t'narlotte and Algernon likewise face to face, though the beauty 
never raised her eyes to look at the young gentleman. The 
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curate was fiomewliat iidgetty, but aiamve to preserre dne gravity 
as he opened the erare proceedings. 

" Gentlemen/' he said, forgetting the lady, ** the cause of this 
important, and I trust I may say, anspicious meeting, I need 
not rehearse. You, Mr. Timothy, are aware of its meaning. 
Mr. Titus, as you know, has a communication to make to you of 
an unusual nature." 

The curate paused, and Mr. Titus hesitated, feeling the weighl^ 

of what he was about to say. Mr. Timothy's heart beat very 

fast, but he was resolved to be calm. He took off his spectacles, 

and in a tone scarcely above a whisper said, while he looked at 

' Mr. Titus, 

' " Pray^ Mr. Titus, proceed ! " 

" I need scarcely observe, sir," began Mr. Titus, also in a very 
low tone, but raising his voice as he went on, " that I feel the 
task I have undertaken to be a very important one ; and that a 
deep sense of duty has drawn me hither to perform it. I trust, 
sir, that my presence here will be a proof to you of my hearty 
desircf that the distressing hostility which has so long subsisted 
between our families should be terminated with dignity ; indeed, 
the. manner in which we meet convinces me that you reciprocate 
my sentiments." 

" Mr. Titus, be assured that you express my own sentiments 
exactly," observed Mr. Timothy. 

** You give me inexpressible gratification, sir," said Mr. Down- 
ham ; " and I will now proceed, with as much brevity as shall 
be consistent with clearness, to make jrou aware of the great — I 
may say — momentous discovery relative to your fanmy, or a 
member of it, which has been made, most providentially, by a 
member of mine, who is present." 

Mr. Titus then rehearsed with but little circumlocution — and 
that consisting chiefly of explanation as to Mary's early attach- 
ment to Cain—the account given by the young woman to 
Algernon. Its various windings agitated Mr. Timothv visibly, 
in spite of the strong self-restraint he exercised. He shuddered 
as the narrative of the murder was given, and of the baptism of 
the child with the doomed name ; but when Mr. Titus showed 
how the curse had affected Brundrell, Mr. Timothy recovered 
from his horror. 

" Why, sir, the man must be mad, or otherwise a very weak, 
superstitious fool ! " he exelaimed ; " excuse my interruption, 
Mr. Downham, but don't you think so P" 

" I believe him to be afflicted with what we term monomania," 
replied the medical man ; " in all other respects he is said to be 
perfectly sane. Indeed, he is a person of high intelligence, it is 
said." 
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CHAPTER III. 

BeMriUng n^ut O'FrtskKrUaiesBed of the Behaviour of tiie Quancililoii Paojde, and 
alao of the Hero*8 Bxamination before the Joataces. 

Whbk the curate gained the public street, he hastened towards 
the building in which the magistrates held their sittings ; but 
found the doors closed, and townspeople of aQ degrees assembled 
in an immense mass, waiting to be aomitted. To press through 
the crowd would have been nearly impossible ; and to attempt 
it, 0*Frisk reflected — remembering the reoent lecture of Mr. 
Titus — ^would be unseemly. He therefore joined the onowd, 
and by the arrival of later comers was soon wedged up in it, so 
that to advance or retreat became equally dimcult. In thia 
situation, O'Erisk was interested, and ^et mortified, at hearing the 
comments of Quarrelton folk on the mipending transactions. 

" What are we kept here in the street for, I should like to 
know P " demanded an important-looking tailor, of those of his 
neighbours who were remarkably close to his elbows. 

" It*s some new dodge of the magistrates. I don't like the 
look of it ; and I think we ought not to stand it," deolared a 
bold knight of the order of St. Crispin, always distinguished for 
their leaning towards democracy. 

" Nonsense, man ! it's no dodge," objected a well-to-do look- 
ing corn-dealer ; ** undoubtedly the magistrates are conferring 
a fittle about the case before tney begin the public examination 
of the young rogue." 

'' Then they've no right to do it,<^let me tell ye that 1 " spoke 
out the politician of the last ; ** such a proceeding is unoanatitu- 
tional. Magistrates are held, in law, sir, to know notiung about 
any case berore hearing evidence." 

" I don't understand law," replied the other ; f * it's not my 
business ; I'm only an honest dealer." 

" Many folks profess to be honest dealers who are only rogues 
in grain," retorted the shoemaker ; at which aU within hening 
laughed, save the corn-dealer and O'Frisk. 

" They say the doors are not opened because the witn caoco 
are not ready," said one who had just caught the infoimation ' 
from those who were nearer the building. 

*' Then they ought to have been ready," asserted the man of 
leather ; and all around said he was right. 

" Which of the witnesses P"— " Mr. Crookit, most likely," ob- 
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served a stoat Downhamite ; ''I thought all along that Mr. 
Timothy would be weak enough to let the young scoundrel 
escape. You may depend upon it, he wiU not let Mr. Crookit 
appear to swear to the handwriting." 

O'Erisk found that the circtunstances of the charge against 
Canute seemed to be well understood. by the crowd* and lis- 
tened the more attentiyely. 

" It shows what it is to be a favourite of Mr. Timothy,*' said 
the tailor, who was also a Downhamite; "but it isn't lair that 
one of his gentlemen clerks should go unpunished for thieving. 
Had it been a poor tailor, he would have been hung for it." 

" Clerk or tailor would deserve to be hung for such a robbery 
as this young rascal's," affirmed a Downhamite shopkeeper. 

" No doubt of it," assented an Uphamite blacksmith ; " but 
it so happens that you are out in your guess about Mr. Crookit, 
for I saw him go in with one of the magistrates." 

** Are ye sure of it P " demanded several. 

" Sure of it ! — d'ye think I can't believe my own eyes P " was 
the answer ; and it appeared to be a convincing one, for nobody 
demurred to it, and those in advance weire desired to make 
inquiry who was not forthcoming of the witnesses. 

Meantime, sentiments were exchanged respecting the bearing 
of the accused as he entered the town. 

'* Did you mark his hang-dog looks P " said one. 

" Ay, they were enough to hang him," affirmed another. 

" I didn't expect to see him look so very sheepish," said 
another; "he'll not have a word to say for himself, depend 
on't." 

" I can't say that I thought he looked so very much cowed, 
except when we gave him the three groans," said the tailor. 

" Who was the queer wild-lookin? man that sat on the other 
side of the constable, I wonder P " auced the shoemaker. 

" Av, who can he be P Was it Mr. Femshawe, think ye P — 
I don t know the gentleman. But he went off on the pursuit, 
you know, ss well as the officer," said the corn-dealer. 

"No, it was not Mr. Eemshawe," answered the tailor; "he 
came back last night, they say." 

" Is anything uiown about Mr. [Titus's niece, do ye know P " 
asked another ; " it's odd that the officer didn't bring her too, 
if he found her with the young scapegrace." 

It so happened that the officer, expecting that Canute's 
entrance into Quarrelton would attract a somewhat disorderly 
crowd, had counselled that old Miles should put up at the inn 
at Dreamfleld, and that Mary and Una should remain there till 
evemng. The crowd were thus unaware that the object of their 
cuiiofily If as near. 

' 2a2 
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At length, tlie cry arose, " The doors are opened ! " and the 
rash to get forward was general. O'Frisk was too stent of 
frame to be easily overthrown, and made his way in at the 
doors with greater readiness than many. Indeed, some hun- 
dreds remained ontside, the building being too small to admit 
them. The curate could not secure any privileged place, and 
was thus mixed up with the crowd, as before, and continued to 
hear their comments, which were as freely interchanged as in 
the street, though in lower tones, until silence was <^ed, and 
the business began. 

" He doesn't seem to like his luck,*' observed one, ** and he'll 
like it worse very soon." 

^ " There's that stranger sitting by him that was in the gig with 
him. Who is he, I wonder ? " asked another. 

" Perhaps some older ro^e of an accomplice that the officer 
has caught, and brought with him," ventured a third. 

** Nay, that cannot be ; they wouldn't let them talk together : 
most likely it's some sharp practiser of a London attorney that 
the ^onng rogue haa persuaded to come with him as his legal 
adviser," opined another respecting Percival, who kept close to 
Cain, and sometimes whispered to him. 

^' Whatever can they be waiting for P " was asked over and 
over aj[ain — for there sat the formidable Bargrave Bumbleton, 
as chairman, and the bench of magistrates, full, excepting that 
Mr. Timothy and Mr. Titus were wanting, — ^but yet the business 
was not commenced. The dignitaries now and then whispered 
one to another ; and each of them often turned his head, and 
looked quickly and anxiously towards a side-door. This action 
was mariced ij the spectators, and they discussed the meaning 
of it. 

" It must be the witnesses they are waiting for still," several 
observed ; "you see, none of them are in court." 

And it was so ; and the oftener it was remarked, the greater 
was the wonder. All patience was lost by the crowd when the 
large clock in the hall struck one ; and a general stamping with 
the feet warned the magistrates that more delav to enter on 
business might lead to some still more disagreeable demonstra- 
tion of impatience on the part of the multitude. The chaiiman 
now turned to one of his official brethren, and said something 
which could not be heard in the bodjr of the hall by reason of 
the noise ; but it seemed to be a direction to hasten the appear- 
ance of some who were wanting ; for the person spoken to glided 
out by the side-door. * Presently he returned, and whispered 
with the chairman. Then there was a whispering conference 
«nong the magistrates generally ; and, finally, a signifying: of 
^eral assent and consent tg SQxne measure; and the whole 
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Bench hemmed, and coughed, and Bettled itself, ae if to prepare 
for bnainess, while the attendant of the court cried, " Silence ! " 

The side-door opened, and in came Crookit, followed by Fern- 
shawe's man. Brown. There was a loud and general drumming 
with the feet at the appearance of Crookit, the spectators thus 
showing their gratification that Mr. Timothy did not intend to 
protect the criminal. Yet Crookit was evidently uncheered by 
the sympathy of the crowd. He was livid in countenance, and 
never lookea up; but advanced with an imcertain step to the 
place pointed out for him. Brown had a stolid and dogged 
aspect, and took his place beside Crookit, without seeming to 
heed either what himself or others did. 

OTrisk, controlling himself in obedience to the promise he 
had given to Mr. Titus, watched the behaviour of the parties 
who now chiefly interested the crowd. In Crookit's agitated 
and miserable look he saw conscious guilt, and in the bemtviour 
of Brown the callous indifference of some nameless and subor- 
dinate coadjutor in Crookit's viUany. Colton seemed a picture 
of resignation. It was the behaviour of Percival .which most 
strongly drew the curate's attention. The moment that Crookit 
was shown to his place, which was immediately opposite Per- 
cival, and at the end of a lon^ table, Colton turned and gave the 
crafty foe a quick glance, and no more. But Percival stood up, 
folded his arms upon his breast, and continued to fix a pene- 
trating look upon Crookit. Who could this be P O'Frisk won- 
dered. It was, he felt sure, the person alluded to in the remarks 
he had overheard among the crowd. Once, he thought, Crookit 
furtively looked at the peculiar sort of man, and quickly revolted 
from the sight. What could be the reason of itr 

But now the business began, and yet the authorities seemed 
somewhat at a loss how to begin it. The magistrates' clerk was 
a little insignificant and timid man, who first turned over some 

Eapers before him, opened a book and took his pen from behind 
is ear and dipped it in the ink ; then he passed his left hand 
over his brow, as if to brighten his wits, — but failed. BepUoing 
his pen behind his ear, he rose from his seat at the lon^ table, 
and went to whisper with the chairman, Bargrave Bumoleton. 
Mr. Bargrave seemed impatient, and answered somewhat an|^y 
and audibly to all in the room,— > 

" It does not matter which first, sir, since Mr. Femshawe is 
not here. Begin with one of them, if you please ! " 
^ Flushed witn confusion, the little man of office returned to his 
chair, once more took the pen from behind his ear, dipped it 
again in the ink, and looking right and left, at Percival, Uolton, 
and the constable on one side, and at Crookit and Brown on the 
other, again hesitated. * 
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" Oh! Haniflon/' he said at length, to the oonatablo, ** we 
will take your deposiiion first. You produce the pnaooei^-l^e 
prisoner, Canute Colton P " 

Harrison mored his head deferentially, but without apealdng, 
thinking answer needless. 

** f^m whence do you bring him P — ^that is to say, under 
what circumstances did you arrest him P " 

" I bring him direct nom the house of this gentleman, Mr. 
Perciyal," answered the constable; '*the circumstanoea under 

^Mch " 

Wf'* Stop, if you please ! " said the little clerk, moving his pen 
rapidly to note the deposition, but fearM of being unable to 
keep up with the constable. 

'Where did the gentleman lire P and other unimportant items 
of inquiry had to be answered ; and O'Frisk, meanwhile, was 
scrutinizing the figure, face, and bearing of Perciyal, and feeling 
amased and coniounded at the fact mat there was ike man 
before his eyes, and standing next to Cain, too — of whose super- 
stitious dread of the curse they had been talking bo| ktely at 
Mr. Timothy's. "A madman!'' thought O'Frisk; " why, he 
does not look exactly like one, though he is a yery extraordinary 
sort of man in appearance. But me most extraordinary thing 
is, that he appears to be Colton's friend and counsellor. Why, 
this is the very oddest thing in all this odd collection and con- 
glomeration of things ! " nnt the curate's soliloquy was inter- 
rupted by the display of some little harshness on the part of one 
of the bench. 

•• At the house of Mr. Perdval, the Hermitage, Warwick- 
shire," said thexlerk, with his eyes on the paper, " you arrested 
the prisoner " 

**rlo, sir," said the constable, "1 brought him direct from the 
house " 

'' Well, sir, if you did not arrest him there-— what had you to 
do there P " demanded the clerk. 

" We slept there, for we were completely worn out," repHed 
the constable ; ** and Mr. Percival was kind enough to allow 
us to do so, and also to assist me in my watch oyer the pri- 
soner." 

" Sleep, sir! " exclaimed one of the magistrates ; *' what with 
a prisQner in your care ! " 

''Gentlemen," said Percival, bending slightly to the ohair- 
man, " pray excuse me the irregularity-— but what the officer has 
said is stricdv true ; and neither he nor the prisoner could have 
trayelled hither from my house without sleep. And it is also 
strictly true that I assisted the offiqar in keeping watch over the 
prisoner," 
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There was a btuus and whisper among the xoagiBtrateB, and an 
outburst of talk among the crowd. 

" Then he's no lawyer, after all ! " said one who stood close to 
OTrisk. 

" Not at all. He's a gentleman who has helped to secure the 
you ng thief," said another. 

** Well, he must be a lover of justice to have come all the way 
irom Warwickshire to assist Harrison," added a third. 

" Silence ! " was called again ; and now Mr. Bargrave Bum- 
bleton tendered the thanks of the bench to Mr. Percival, and 
observed that they considered Harrison had acted very pro- 
perly. 

"Where did you arrest the prisoner P" pursued the little 
clerk. 

" He placed himself imder my arrest, in the highway, and at 
about a mile's distance from the Hermitage," repued Harrison, 
with peculiar emphasis on the first three words. 

" Placed himself! " repeated the clerk. 

" Placed himself! " re-echoed the chairman, with first one and 
then another of the bench. 

" Like an honest lad, as he knew himself to be," O'Erisk 
had nearly called out — ^but remembered his bond, and kept 
silence. 

" Do you mean to say, sir, that he offered no resistance? " 
demanded the chairman. 

" He had pistols, and presented them, when at a distance," 
answered the constable, with a little confusion. He was about 
'to say more, but an outbreak of exultant horror, from all sides, 
stopped him. 

** Pistols ! " echoed the magistrates. 

" The young villain ! " — " The hardened young reprobate ! " — 
and other exclamations of horror were uttered by the crowd, 
manifestly delighted, as they would have been with the repre- 
sentation on the stage of " Jack Sheppard." 

" Well, sir, where are they P You produce them, of course," 
said the clerk. 

" I beg pardon, gentlemen," said Percival, *' I must be blamed 
for the non-production of the pistols. I took them from behind 
the prisoner's pillow while he slept ; and th^ were utterly for- 
gotten by myself and the officer, in our haste, as we came 
away." 

'SUke excitement among the crowd was great as they caught 
the words, " took them from behind his pillow." O'Frisk turned 
hot and cold with apprehension. The phrase sounded as alarm- 
ing as the people around him declared it to be. Pistols behind 
his pillow !--it was the practice of a yoimg highwayman : it was 
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like Jonathan Wild, — ^it was like Turpin and. Neyison, many 
declared. O'Frisk did not like it ; ana besides lie now feared 
that Percival was there to aid in ike conviction of Colton — not 
to befriend the poor lad. The magistrates' clerk thougbt he had 
questioned the witness sufficiently, and intimated the same to 
tne bench. They coincided itiw him; and Mr. Bargraye 
Bumbleton loudly asked-— 

" Prisoner, do you wish to ask the witness any questions P " 

But the priscmer stood resting his chin on his hand, with a 
pale, abstracted look, and made no answer. 

OTrisk's heart ached, and he wondered why Mr. Timofihy 
and Mr. Titus did not appear. ** I shall not be able to keep 
silence much longer, if they do not," thought he. 

After another Bt of indecision, the clerk looked determinately 
to the ot^er end of the table. 

'' Mr. Orookit, please take the book in your hand«" said 
he ; and proceeded to swear the new witness on the Gbspels, as 
he had previously sworn the constable. 

And now, not only the curate, but many in the crowd noted 
Crookit's trembling and pallor, and some be^an to whisper their 
wonder. The curate was secretly exulting m the hope that the 
villain would be too much conscience-smitten to carry out his 
wickedness ; and the magistrates' clerk was hemming a prepa- 
ration for his opening question to the new witness, when an 
astounding clamour at tne great doors of the hall, which were 
held wide open by the crow£ arrested the progress of the busi- 
ness. We must go bade a little in order to account propeilr 
for this unlooked-for interruption. * 



CHAPTER IV. 

An EpiBode, relation how our honest Jossy kidnupped his Kidnapper lie^ 

valiantly. 



Thb privilege which had been allowed Jossy Jessop, to ait 
stand, was not despised because it was the onlv one nia ei 
had left him. He stood xxp and felt the use of his limbs, 
bandage which blinded mm also dulled his hearing, yet , 
wriggled his large head until it was so far released that he coialiii 
hear voices, bus^ and merry, but they did not seem very near 
1^. After a tmie he succeeded in slackening the bandage 
that he could see out of one eye. It was broadaaylight» and 
touud that he was in a stable, empty of every animate 
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bat huDBelf. The voices came fiom an adjoiniii^ stable, and He 
listened to them. Coarse jokes were all be ooola bear for a time> 
and they were bandied by only two persons over a can of drink. 
He was the sabiect of their jokes, and it did not please him 
greatly to bear tnem. 

The liquor, bowcTer, seemed to mellow their dispositions, and 
one of them gave a bint of bis in^li^i^inn to carry a portion to 
the ''poor devil in the comer." 

" That's myself," thoufbt Jossy ; " I must be civil with 'em." 

The other grumbled mssent, and doubted there would be 
danger. But tiie first laughed at the notion of there being any 
danger in a man who was tied fast with bis bands behind bim. 

" jBesides," said bis pot-valour, " we are two to one, and, more 
than that, here's the pistol ! " 

The other relented, inasmuch as be bad beard that the old 
coachman was no bad fellow, and he would have no objection to 
giving the old codger a share of the drink— only he must remem- 
ber the squire's oraers. But the squire would not know, rea* 
Boned bis fellow. The warier watcnman grew more generous 
witb bis renewed visits to the can. There was plenty of stuff, 
be said, and it seemed only conunon pity to share it, and so they 
agreed, and the door opened, and in came the two topers to offer 
a share of their cheer to Jossy Jessop. He bad shrewdly seated 
himself, and seemed to be disconsolate; but he c^uiddT dis- 
covered that if it had not been for the fastening of his hands, be 
would soon have been able to give a good account of his joUy 
feje nds. 

" Why, what, my old cockalorum ! eh ! I say, you look down 
on your ludc ! " began one, as he made bis way to Jossy, not 
exactly in the direction of a right line. 

" Devilish good reason— I — ^I imagine ! " hiccuped the other. 

" Gome, we ve brought ye a drop to cheer the cockles o' yer 
heart, old boy ! But, Ned, take hold o' the pistol while I take 
the clouts off bis head ! " said the merrier watchman, 

" See you at " — the other mentioned a hot situation — " ^^^ 
before you shall do aught o' the sort!" 

•* Wby, how the de— devil is he to d--drink, with the clouts 
over bis mouthP " asked the first, and kughed till he staggered. 

-* Well— whynoa, be can't very well," grunted the ottoer, 
while be looked sillyisb j " but you must put 'em on ag*^ 

" We'll see about that," said Jack ; and so Ned held the 
piatol while Jack took off the clouts. Y«i*1r 

« Fairish-looking face o' yer own, old kd ! " said merry "^^Zl 
•* Thank ye," said Jossy, " it's none o'my own makix^^ 5 
I'm not ashamed on't." 
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** Well said, old ooekalonun 1 " Tejoined Jack ; ^* oome^ gup 
up, 111 hold the horn to your moatli« as Mother Shipton held 
the candle to the devil." 



'' While he read the prayers back'ards-way," said Jossy, and 
grinned, judging it better to keep rogues* humour. " Your 
healths, friends ! " he added, as Jack held the horn to his month. 

" He's a hearty sort of a hone*doctor I '* mnned "Ned ; " what's 
your remedy for the staggers, my old buck P " 

The two fellows laughed at their own joke ; but Jbssy only 
repHed, — 

** Nothing better than that you hold in your hand. Shall be 
glad to take my turn again." 

" So you shall," said they both ; tipped off a horn each, and 
held Jossy another. But Jossy made a wry face, and jerked his 
aching hands. 

" It iff hard," declared Jack, " not to be allowed to lift the 
horn to one's own mouth. Ned, what say ye to untying him for 
a few minutes F " 

Ned swore mightily in reply, and threatened the proposer. 

" Not so fast ! cried Jack ; " I'm not to be bullied like a child. 
I say he shall be loosed. What's the fear of him P Haven't I the 
pistol P " 

*• I tell ye, yer a fool," said Ned, but less angrily. 

''I haven't far to seek for another," said Jack, in good temper 
again in a moment, with his own gibe and the drink ; " come, 
come, let us loose him for a few minutes 1 " 

" Will he give us his word to be reasonable P " said Ned, 
whose caution did not spring from his brighter wits. 

*' That I will, or my name isn't what it is I " vowed Jossy. 

" Come, then, we'll undo him for a few minutes*— but, stop 1 
let me just go and look out. * The squire may be coming," said 
Ned. 

" Not he," said Jack ; " it isn't time yet." 

But Ned would go and look out. He returned, saying he 
could see nobody ; and they then untied their prisoner. 

" Thank ye," said Jossv, sitting down, apparently quite dis- 
posed to be tame, " it'll be a rehef for a few minutes. Tve 
almost lost the use of my hands." 

And so Jossy really felt ; but he took care to employ himself 
in chafing his pahns, and using every means to bring back their 
use. Then he essayed his joke, and proposed a little more liquor, 
and seemed so content, tnat even Ned felt confidence in mm, 
while Jack laughed, and slapped him on tiie shoulder with admi- 
ration. But Jossy no sooner felt the numbness cease, and the 
blood freely circulate in his hands, than he seized the oppor- 
tunity afforded while Ned was pouring a fresh horn of liquor out 
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of the cazif to snatch the pistol out of the hand of Jade, trip up 
his heeb, and then knock down the other. Indeed, Jossj would 
have been a match for half a dosen fellows no bigger and no 
soberer than the two who now lay terrified, sprawli^, and ask- 
ing for pity at his feet. 

" Stop your noise, ye rascals ! " said Jossy, with his foot on 
tilie body of one, and pointing the weapon at the other, '* and 
lie still, or 111 settle ye both. Who set ye on this business P 
Tell me this minute ! TU not wait." 

" Oh, it was the squire ! " died Jack, at whom the pistol was 
pointed, " don't shoot me ! " 

" What squire, you villain F speak ! " 

" Squire f^emshawe," answered the lightened Jack. 

** Just as I thought ; I knew his foul outlandish croak, though 
I hayen't heard it oftoL But there were four o' ye. Who was 
the other P"^ 

*' I don't know the gentleman*^! don't indeed," protested 
Jack ; " but Ned knows him." 

" Ckmie, YOU rascal," said Jossy, '' setting his heel harder on 
the body of the other, ** speak, or I'll make ye ! " 

" Chrookit, tiie gentleman derk," cried the groaning wretch ; 
" oh, have mercy on me I " 

"Gentleman scoundrel!" cried Jossy, "just as I thought 
again. Now tell me how far I am from Quarrelton." 

"A couple o' miles from Dreamfield," answered Ned. 

" Strike out to the comer of the dose on your right, and then 
oyer two fields, and it'll bring yer to the high-road," said Jack. 

'* Yes, I mean to be in the nigh-road soon ; but I'ye a good 
mind to give ye both a ffood hearty kicking first." 

Both the fellows cried amain for mercy. 

" Hold your blether, then! " said Jossy, " it is not worth the 
trouble kicking such as you. But remember, if either of you 
follows me, I'liblow your brains out ! " 

They were yodferous in declarations that they would not 
follow him ; but Jossy sprang off without remaining to hear 
them finish. He soon gained the high-road ; but at the yery 
first turning was met by Femshawe. The meeting was so un- 
expected tlutt Jossy forgot his pistoL Femshawe, on the con- 
trirj, drew forth a weapon instantly and pulled the trigger as 
he pointed it at Jossy, out it missed fire. Witib a bitter curse, 
the fierce yillain dashed the failing instrument to the earth, 
and sprang at Jessop's throat. Jossy shook him off, and, dis- 
dainfully uirowing away the pistol, said, — 
t, " Come on, then, if that's your game, squire ! " 

Jossy imagined he would soon be able to dispose of the 
diminutiye squire : he was mistaken. Femshawe was yersed in 
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all low arte and sciences, and» amon? the rest, in pngilism. 
Jossy was hit, and foully too ; but comd not get one effective 
stroke at his foe ; for Jossy knew nought of '' science." What 
could he doP He made a desperate spring, and caught the 
fiendish little fencer. 

'^Now, you rascally little bearded monkey!" cried Jossy, 
fuU of wrath, " I'U teach ye to senre a poor honest fellow as 
youVe served me." 

And while the moustached animal bit and kicked, and cursed 
and swore, Jossy pinioned its arms, and squeezed it till the 
breath was almost out of its body. When it lay stiU a little 
with exhaustion, Jossy threw it over his broad shoulders. 

" Now I have ye safe, I'll take ye to the justices myself, to 
save the constables any trouble in finding ye," said the honest 
old ooachee ; *' so here we tramp to Qaarrelton ! " 

Bat it was not so easy a task to carry the animal there, as 
Jossy had believed it would be. The fierce creature revived 
again and again, and Jossy had often to renew the squeezing 
process to tune it. Nay, twice it wriggled like a snakei out of 
nis clutches ; and Jossy nad some difficulty in securing it again. 
It was past noon before Jossy reached the entrance of Quarrel- 
ton witn his disagreeable burthen ; and, as stout and strong as 
he was, he was thoroughly blown by that time. 

The general eagerness to witness the examination of Colton 
had thinned the streets of people ; but there was soon a crowd 
attending Jossy. Luckily he K>und Joe had remained at home, 
having sent a substitute as ^uard on the coach-jouzn^, from 
inabihty to perform the office hunself. Jossy called Joe out» as he 
passed the door, and though his old companion hobbled sorely, 
Joe helped to keep back the crowd a Uttie, so that Jossy oomd 
get on with his awKward burthen. And in this way they reach^ 
the doors of the hall where the magistrates were sittmg ; and 
it was on this account that the huzzaing, laughter, and queer 
outcries were swollen into such a hurricane of mn, that the little 
derk was so amazed as to be unable to begin to put his inter- 
rogatories to Crookit. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

the room. It w» nS* thTt nZvtl^^"^ W to get it into 

tte den-ely-Backed c^itth^ i^Ve^nST T'^ 
hmt, Binoe they bamieiied t« S«.„ *S T ?? ^^"^ Jpoignmt at 
witness, SavireFS^ whm^T *^*.!* ^ *^« "P«*ed 

from ignownce of the^DCT^fcp w*^ ^*"' •^**^' """* P«tJy 
their dlSght at what a.?r^ied^b^Si « ^t^ «>m 
FemshawV. desperate .teS« wer^ Jw! '1?°/ *^* *"^-" 

Bwte that the person who TT^ttntif^''**^'^'^** •"«» *»!* 
direct to the SSment hi" aTSjiT* *"^'^ ^J' ^ ^ 
aq«i«. writhed till he .mJm froK^'s^ho^"'' ^^t S'^^^*' 
now within the room, and Jossr tmA^^ iT j'j ?* "* *" 
Moreover, O'Frisk had no so^ ^„j,?^ if *^**t"*'* «^ o"*- 
exerted himself to get n^i! h^^V- '^''^ of J«»y than he 
theconftwion •uoce^edTdoWso^^^.^^f'^A'P'** <>f 
urge Femshawe forward ; T/ rt lS S^ ™^ 1°^ *» 
Yielded, and Jossy lifted np Ms «]™d^ J"*;?* mortified sqniie 
bo^y on the central table do«T^ ^''f *"? ^'^^ ^^ 
oppoAte to Crookit and Bro^ vl^T'^'^. '^ 9«'»»' "d 
table, and threw himself eEted^w*r-»'™P^.i^**»« 
the bench were on their 1S\^j b*"''™^' and though all 
shouting " Order! " with aU iS ^^l^"^ Bumbleton was 
convulsed withhinghter, so that Iw^i. ""^^ *^, c«»f * *«» 
He chanced to catch a sight <tof^S?LT« «>*«^.T»?'v?'^®- 
speakable hmniliation, andTgawtl,.* "* ", *»<*' «™»*'^ ¥V?*- 
oompanion could not resist th^JtmT t^*"* •>" villanous plotfang 
But what a look did he eiva^ i •°'**™»«»*- «• i. i 
soni of malice and fierccne£^w« « I?* »* «**«"' .^2J it 
Crookit to the remembrwiM 7{l-^ *^' look J ■»* »*J*^5 1 
moment. The sinister^eyed llJ^ **^ PenloM «*^S!!l«„d 
miles from Quarrelton; Vt E I"«J»«d l»in«etf * jSfHS' 
and could not escape. Wift iS?^l wjs in that j^^r 
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face, Crookit resigned himself to the stream of circumLstance, 
resolying to make a straggle for shore, like a desperate swimmer, 
if he should discern the slightest appearance oia landing-place, 
but despairing to find it. 

An approach to order was made at last ; bnt not before Jossy 
Jessop had recognised Colton, and passionately grasped the 
yontns hand. This act of Joobj'b had been omerred by Mr. 
iBarmre, and it moved his high mdignation. 

"Stand back, sir ! " roared the grand functionary ; " and in- 
stead of shaking hands with the prisoner, be prepared to give 
an account of ^our riotous behaviour, as soon as the present 
business is dismissed. Harrison, take that man in charge ! '* 

" He needn't take charge of me, sir," said Jossy, boldly; ** I 
shall not run away. I intend to stay and see justice done 
upon——" 

" Silence, sir, or I'll commit you to prison for contempt of the 
court I ** thundered the angry president. 

Jossy persisted in trying to speak ; but every member of the 
Bench shouted " Silence ! "-*and Percival laymg his hand on 
Jossy'a arm, said earnestly,— 

"Whoever you are, my friend, keep silence, or you'll get 
into serious trouble. Be quiet for the present ; your turn will 



come." 



Jossy was impressed br Percival's powerful look, and obeyed. 
The tumult had so completely shaken the nerves and disordered 
the wits of tibie timid little magistrate's d^k, that he seemed to 
have forgotten what he had to do ; or otherwise some obscure 
idea had entered his brain, that Femshawe's arrival rendered it 
proper and convenient to change the order of proceedings. He 
stared at Femshawe, then tumbled among his papers, and 
amidst the expectant silence of the spectators, once more looked 
at Femshawe and pronounced the squire's name. 

" What are you about, sir P " demanded the angry ohairman ; 
" yon have nothing to do with Mr. Femshawe at present. Mr. 
Crookit is sworn, sir. Pray attend to -jronr business regularly." 

" I beg your worship's pardon ! " cringed the little clerk, " it 
was my mistake. Pray, Mr. Crookit," said he, stammering and 
striving to recollect tilie question ^he had to put, " were you<-~ 
that is, did you — ^I meant to say, are you aware— yes t can you, 
as a person of trust in' Mr. XJpham's service, say whether the 
prisoner was sent " 

" You must not put a leading question to the witness, sir," 
vociferated Mr. Bargrave, whose gall did not speedily settle 
when it was once thoroughly disturbed ; " do mmd what you 
are about, sir ! " 

" Mr. Crookity do you know whether the prisoner was lately 
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a clerk in Mr. Upham'B ojQSce P" asked the clerk ; and received a 
simple and direct answer. 

** Did the prisoner always remain at the desk?" — "No; he 
was sometimes sent on journeys." — "When did. he undertake 
any journey P "— " The last he xmdertook was to Bippleford." 
" On what day was that P and was Byeham a coach-stage on 
the wayP" — ^True answers were given. The little derk hesi- 
tated, and then said, — 

" That will do, sir, for the present. Your worship," he added, 
turning timorously to the chair, " since Mr. iPemshawe is now 
here " 

"Go on, sir, or FU leave the chair," thundered President 
Bumbleton. 

" Brown — what is yomr name— your Christian name P " asked 
the terrified clerk ; and the fellow answered and was sworn ; 
and when asked what he was, replied that he was servant to 
Squire Femshawe. 

" I beg pardon, sir," broke in Percivsl, addressing the chair- 
man, " tms is a most unusual proceeding, to examine witnesses 
in the presence of each other, or " 

" Silence, sir ! " commanded the chairmsn, " or you shall be 
put out of the room. We have done the best we could, sir, 
under circumstances. A little irregularity may be excused in 
such an extraordinary case." 

" But this irregularity will render that man's evidence of no 
value," persever^ Percival, and pointed at Brown ; " but I have 
done, sir," and he bowed, and sat down. 

" Proceed with the case ! " said Bumbleton to the clerk, but 
in a much modified tone, for the words of Percival had cooled 
him. 

" When did you first meet vour master P " asked the derk ; 
and Brown gave the date already given by Grookit, adding that 
the meeting was at Byeham, s^er Mr. iFemshawe got off the 
stage-coach. 

" Did YOU accompany your master into the inn at Byeham P " 

" I did," replied the unblushing Brown. 

Colton alone with intense expectation was watching the work- 
ings of Jessy's face in these moments. Pemshawe uid Crookit 
had covered their faces, alike unable to endure anv gaze, under 
the consciousness that the die was just about to be cast which 
would determine their reputation — if no more — for life. 

" What took place there— in your presence P — state what you 
heard and saw," — said the clerk to the witness. 

Brown then affirmed that he saw his master beckon the 
prisoner into titie room of the inn ; that his master paid Colton 
three hundred pounds, partly in gold and partly in paper-money. 
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on Mr. XTpham's account ; and that Colton ^ave a fltamped 
receipt for the money to Mr. Femshawe — ^which receipt ne, 
Brown, had now in his hand, having heen entruBted witt it by 
his master. 

The magistrates' clerk took the paper from Brown's hand the 
moment that his testimony was given ; and immediately Jossy 
JessoD cried,— 

" The good Lord in heaven have mercy on ns all ! This is 
the wickedest lie that ever was told. I drove the coach that 
day ; and here's Joe the fi;uard. Squire Femshawe got off the 
coach, and jumped into his own carriage the very next minute. 
He never went into the inn at Byeham at all; nor did Mr. 
Canute either. As for Mr. Canute, the squire never spoke to 
him. It's all a wicked scheme to swear the poor young gen'le- 
man's life away. Put me to my oath on the ^Blessed Book, and 
I'U maintain it I " 

*' What Jossy has said is as true as the Gospel ! " cried Joe ; 
" send for the landlord from Byeham, and he'll tell ye the 



same." 
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I'm here ; and I'm readv to take my oath that what Jossy and 
Joe have said is true ! " shouted the Byeham innkeeper, who, 
happening to make a business visit to the town, had been 
attracted to the justice-room by the general excitement. 

These three speeches were uttered amidst the most profound 
sOence ; for Jossy's face, while he spoke, and owing to his 
unwonted emotion, was like that of a man who is under some 
unearthlv impression ; and not even Bargrave Bumbleton 
himself felt power to say " silence ! " 

Every incQvidual in the crowded room seemed ahnost inani- 
mate for several seconds after the innkeeper had ceased ; and 
then a universal low whispering was succeeded by exclamations 
of amazement. The Bench looked at each other, and, at last, 
Bargrave Bumbleton said 

" Well, gentlemen — this — ^this is most extraordinary ! '* 

" Most extraordinary ! " repeated every one of his dignified 
brethren. 

** But— but," said the chairman, ** the case must go on.*' 

" It must go on," repeated thejr all. 

" These tl^ee witnesses must give their evidence on oath, on 
the other side," added Bumbleton. 

" On the other side," echoed the Bench severally. 

" Let the case go on ! " commanded Mr. Bargrave. 

" Yes, your worship," answered the magistrates' clerk ; " of 
course your worships will choose to see the receipt " — and the 
little man handed the paper he had taken from the hand of 
"''rown, to the chairman. 
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Sow is-*-how is this P " asked the ohairman, gsane on the 
r ; " this is not a receipt I It is a bill of exchange lor three 
[red pounds, payable at two months, drawn by Mr. Crookit 
accepted by Mr. Femshawe." 

ookit gnashed his teeth, and stmok the table with his hand, 
3 he mattered a bitter curse on his own want of caution. 
Lshawe laughed a fiendish laugh. And aU who could see 
'aces of both felt it was frightful to look at two such incar- 
ms of depravity. 

Since Mr. Femshawe is now here," said the chairman, " can 
rodxLce the receipt P " 

I never had it," shrieked Femshawe j " you'll find it on the 
on of that pitiful villain who sits there ! " — and he pointed 
rookit with fiendish derision. 

/liat could the magistrates do P They repeated the words 
ost extraordinary I " 

Well, gentlemen, we cannot search Mr. Crookit for the 
ipt— at least, not at this stage of the proceedings," opined 
aoleton. " Not at this stage of the proceedings," all the 
^strates repeated. 

Let the case go on ! " again commanded the chairman. 
Your worship, I— I don't know what more we can do, since 

. Femshawe " 

Then, sir, swear Jessop on the other side," commanded 
. Bargrave. 

On the other side," echoed every other member of the 
ich. 

OBsy, Joe, and the Byeham innkeeper were severally swom> 
I gave their evidence. 

' I suppose we have now done, your worships," said the 
rk. 

• Do you agree with me, gentlemen P " asked Bumbleton, of 
brethren ; " I say we dismiss the case. The evidence of the 
D, Brown, is informal ; and when it is set aside there is no 
e." 

' I claim to be sworn before you dismiss the case, gentlemen," 
d Percival. " I must have this young man cleared even of every 
idow of charge ; and I have evidence to give which will bring 
3 nature of this dark juggle more clearly to the light. I 
mand to be sworn ! " 

" You need not swear him," said Femshawe ; "I never paid 
3 money. It is all a false and villanous contrivance of that 
wardly juggler I " and again he pointed at Crookit ; " he wrote 
e receipt in imitation of Colton s hand. He showed the false 
ceipt to Upham, and persuaded Upham that it was Colton's 
mdwritmg. He wrote letters in a disguised name to Colton 

3b 
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in London, and frightened Colton into remaining away from 
Qoarrelton. It is his own trick from beginning to end, and of a 
piece with his past thievish life. Search him, X say, and you'll 
find the paper upon him. I have never had it in my hands, nor 
seen it, smce I saw him write it." 

'* But you disgrace yourself for life, sir," said Mr. Bargrave 
sternly, ''by acknowledging that you saw him write it, and 
mixing yourself up with such a base transaction. More than 
that, I believe you could be indicted for a conspiraqy with 
Crookit." 

" You need not indict me," Femshawe replied ; ** I shall quit 
your accursed town and never enter it again. Indeed I shall 
quit England, and never return." 

** The sooner the better, sir," said Bumbleton. " Do you 
still demand to be sworn, Mr. Percival P " 

"No, sir," answered Percival, "I am satisfied since Mr. 
Femshawe has thus spoken." 

" There is one point on which I should like to be satLsfied," 
observed the chairman ; ** this young man's disappearanoe from 
the town has been the occasion of a great deal of trouble. Kow, 
although Mr. Ferhshawe's statement — which Mr. Crookit does 
not deny — ^may account for Colton's remaining away bo long, 
why did he go away P " 

"I beg leave to answer you, sir," replied a noblerlooking 
young man, who had been observed to come in at the siae-door, 
and who had been standing for some time behind the magis- 
trates : " there was a rumour that a criminal charge woula be 
brought against Mr. Colton for some injury a young musician 
had suffered. I knew that Mr. Colton was euiluess, and I per- 
suaded him to go away, until the affair had died away, and 
thus save my father and Mr. Upham an increase of the tronble 
which they nave had from party quarrels." 

" The confession does you honour, Mr. Algernon," said Mr. 
Bargrave ; " but more especially the motive you allege for 
advising Mr. Colton to go away. I am no party man myself; 
and I heartily wish all party quarrels were ended." 

" I hope one party quarrel will soon be ended, sir,** said 
Algernon ; *' meantime it is my duty to present to you this 
letter, signed hj Mr. Timothy tlpham and my father, desiiing 
you to direct Bichard Crookit to be kept in strict custodv until 
ne can be examined on a charge of extensive embezuexnent 
committed on the estate of his employer." 

Crookit was taken away by the side-door, apparently scarcely 
conscious of what they were doing with him. 

"I brought the squire here for plajing at kidnapping:,'* said 
JosBv, *' and thought of getting hun gaoled as wdl. "Bai 
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sinoe he's told tlie traili about Mr. Canute, and Tre shamed 
lam and made his bones pretty sore into tbe baieain. 111 let 

him off! » 



CHAPTEE VI. 

Whicb 18 yenr short, and descaibes bow tbe good Veofle of Qnamttoii wondered 
in tbe Streets, went Home to wonder, and oontumed wondcffnir. 

WsAT a day was that in Qoarrelton! How few, when they 
rose from their beds in the morning, imagined that tiieir heads 
woold ahnoflt become topsy-torry with wondering before nif^t- 
fall ! And now, to see me behanonr of the erowd, and to£ear 
their assertions of their own sagacity, as they poured oat of 
the nistice-hall into the street ! 

"It's the most surprising thing that ever happened in 
Quarrelton," said the tailor to the shoemaker; "bat it has 
tamed out jost as I expected it woald. There's lumesiy written 
in the young lad's face." 

*' He's the rery pictare of it," assented the shoemaker f ^ and 
Crookit is the image of villany." 

" I always thought so," said the corn-dealer ; '' and hated to 
do business with him when Mr. Timothy was not in the office. 
Hut as for this young Colton, he was drilify itself. I nerer 
belieyed him capable of an ill action." 

*' He's been most scandalously ill-used, for aU that," remarked 
the IJphamite blacksmith, with generous warmth, " and it is a 
frresJb shame that one so innocent and honourable shoold hare 
been put to so much trouble." 

** Ijiere was one honourable young gentleman, you will please 
to remember," said the Downhamite shopkeeper, " who was 
not backward in helping to restore his character." 

"I grant it, sir," replied the blacksmith, stiffly; "bat it's 
very hard, for all that, that this upright young man should 
hsLve been driven about, and persecuted as he has been. I don't 
Tvonder that he felt himself obliged to deep with pistols under 
his pillow." , 

« I am gkd he had the pluck to do it»" declared the bold 
knight of St. Crispin ; " and I only wish he could have had a 
fair shot at that rascal, Crookit." . 

" Never mind, Crookit will get his penn'orths," declared the 
tailor, exultantly; " Jack Ketch wiU have the finishing of nw 
Accounts, or I'm much mistaken." 

2b3 
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He deserret to bo hxxng ten timei orer/* anoUiar virtaoas 
emtov WM saying ; bat a i&nt in the rear drowned hia voioe ; 
and the homeward-bonnd multitade faced about, and tiien 
obeyed the calL 

" Make way, make way ! divide, diyide ! he's oominff ! " 
' And throngh the living lane of excited faccB, anii£t a wild 
and fi;eneral " hnrrah ! " came onr hero, almost dizzy with the 
wldrl of erents, and yet retnminff smiles for the shouts of the 
crowd. He leaned on the arms or two who' were far prouder of 
his triumphal march than he was himself. O'Frisk on the 
right, and nappy Jossy Jessop on the lefb, were his supporters ; 
and ihe step and port, of Jossy were as stately as could have 
been those of the ohief beef*eater of Harry Tudor, while the 
curate peemed to have something to do to keep] down a disposi- 
tion to whoop and skip. Behmd them, arm in arm, eame 
PercivaL and young Alffemon Pownham, and thus the partisans 
of Mr. Tunothy and ]£t. litus felt alike constrained to join in 
the prolonged and enthusiastic cheering. 

'* There^ .not a worthier man living than Jossy Jessop ! " 
declared one, when the triumphal party nad passed. 

" He's only too good-natiued," observed another ; " I 
would not have let the rascally squire off so easy." 

''Nor I^" said a third; ** he ought to have a taste of the 
gaol, for it's clear enough he's a Dig villain—but where did 
Jossy. find him, I wonder P " 

" That's what I should like to know," said several of ihe 
crowd. 

" What did Jossy mean by ' kidnapping,' think yeP " asked 
others. 

" Let us push on, and learn what we can," was a proposal 
that met with general acceptance. And though the crowd, ss 
yet, met with no interpretation of Jessy's words, they leanied 
something which increased their wondering on this day of 
wonders. 

At the door of Mr. Timothy's mansion there remained the 
carriage of Mr. Titus ; and the son of Mr. Titus actually went 
into the house of Mr. Timothjr, in company with Peroivvl, and 
closely following Colton and ms right and left supporters 1 A 
Dow])liam"-^nay, the heir of the Downhams-^in tne houae of 
Upham! The multitude were astonished; they asked ooes- 
tions, they gave answers, they exchanged opinions, they a^ook 
their heads, they formed knot* for conversation, theyresobred to 
get at the bottom of it, they said it was highly proper that 8ome> 
thing should be known about it, they asked wnat it was to lead 
to—when behold ! the door of Mr. TimoiJijr's mansion re^openad, 
and forthwith walked out and stepped into the caxriage, aoo* 
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cessire^'Mshe yaafl^er Downhflm, and ihst Vi»(At$l, ftiid then 
Colton,-H-«nd laatly— in the fliee of all the moltitade^the elder 
Downham — ^the veritable Mr.Titas himself I 

ShoatP The J could not ihout fbr gaping. The cArriaffe 
rolled off; but there they stood and gaped and gafted stiU ! 
They looked np at Mr. Timothy's mansion, thev looked after 
the carnage, ihe)[ looked straight at Mr< l^olhy's doorl It 
was closed I bat it was a fact that Mr. Titus Had come out 
there ! What could they think P^what could they say P They 
knew not what to think-^they knew not what to say ; and yet 
they did think, and they did say, that it was as well, now, to go 
home, and quietly get sometlung to eat and drink, for tiieir 
stomachs were empty, and their brains were fhll enough of 
wonder, and they couldn't, wouldn't, and shotddn't wonder at 
anything after tins ! 

X et they did wonder, not only fot the remainder Of that day^ 
but for days after, so wonderful were the reports, and correct 
tions of r^rts i and| Above all, the Events wnich followed that 
first day of wonders. 



CHAPTEK Vn. 

Relating Tarions pleMant Things about ▼ariona Peopl8« 

That conscientious and strict attention to the direct progress of 
his naitetive on which the present historian prides himself, 
would not permit him earlier to inform the reader, that a certain 
joung gentleman, who had a high opinion of the merits of Mr* 
OsbeitLe Osbertoui and a great regard for Canute Oolton, wa» 
among the crowd, and not for from the door of the justice* 
hall, during the examination of our hero on the charge of 
embesalement I trust I speak clearly enough to make the 
reader understand that I mean Mr. Osbeme Osberton himself. 

G^enerously elated with the issue of an entbre Acquittal for 
Oolton, which this youne gentleman acutely, although silently^ 
prognostieated, whrai heluuL heard the three speeehes of Jossy 
Jeasop^ the coach«guard Joe, and the Byeham innkeeper, Jie 
xemored himself as adroitly and a^edily as possible mm the 
hall, and without once calling to mind his. own consequence aa 
a gentleman, and the son of a gentleman, ran with tne haste 
of an Athenian dromos, to bear tibe news to Mr. Timothy'A 
majuilm. 

Yainly did Mrs. Fhoebe^ and the fodaaatiy wad iha mtflf^'^ 
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endearaar to frustrate his magnanimous intent. He propitiated 
their farour by a few strikmg sentences of trinmph: Jossj 
Jessop had brought Femshawe captiye into the hall, had over* 
thrown the false charge, deliverance with honour was at hand 
for Colton! The ancient housekeeper 4ifted up her hands and 
wept for joy ; the fooianan and maids declarea it was too much 
for their feelings; Qsberton could not control his, and so 
bounded up the grand staircase into the drawing-room; and, 
panting for breath, gave a brief but glowing account of what he 
nad witnessed to Mr. Timothy, and Mr. Titus, and Algernon, 
and Charlotte, and Mr. Elder. That so many persons were in 
the room, and that it was very strange that two of them 
especialhr should be there, young Osbeme did not think of, till 
he had nnished his rapid story. He saw Mr. Timothy, and to 
Mr. Timothy he spoke, and tnen away he would have gone — 
flown I had almost said — ^back to the justice-haU ; but Mr. 
Elder, a moment before, almost delirious with joy, caught hold 
of him, and desired him to remain. Mr. Elder's purpose was 
to obtain Osberne's corroboration of certain suspicious ap- 
pearances relative to the conduct of Crookit. Osoeme very 
nrankly and conscientiously strengthened the affirmationB of 
Mr. Elder; and now Mr. Timothy said, turning to Mr. 
Titus,— 

"It is enough, sir. Justice, however severe, must be done 
upon the guilty, though Providence has delivered the innocent 
xou will join me in a letter to the magistrates, directing ^em 
to secure Crookit, and I will pray you, sir, to let your worthy 
son bear it to them before they leave the bench." 

The letter was written by Mr. Titus, signed by the two 
magistrates, and delivered to the ma^trates by Aigemon, as 
the reader has already seen. Agam Osberton would have 
evanished; but Mr. Qlmothy desired him and Mr. Elder to 
remain, and witness Colton's reception in the drawing-room, 
since young Aigemon had been commissioned to bring our hero 
thither. So Osbeme remained, and ^ave a more ciroumstantial 
relaticm of all that he had witnessed, m the ears of Miss Ghar^ 
lotte and Mr. Elder; but the grandees withdrew to another 
part of the room, and conversed in an under tcme. 

<' The greater business, sir," said Mr. Timothy, " that wliieh 
is of vital and lasting interest to myself and my family, remains." 

" And it must be transacted with dignity, sir," observed Mr. 
Titus. 

" It must, sir : you express my sentiments exaotly^ Mr. 
Downham." 

" You should not, I think, sir, receive the young man at onee 
M your relative. It will be sufficient that you congratolate bim 
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on the re-establishment of his character, in the interview which 
may now be expected in a few minutes." 

"Those are just my yiews, Mr. Titus; and I am happy, 
beyond measure, that you think as I do." 

** I trust we shall think more alike for the future, Mr. Timothy. 
Ii^deed, I believe we have aU along thought and felt alike, and 
have only been separated by circumstances, over which, until 
now, we nad no control." 

" But which have now been controlled, most benignly, by a 
Higher Power, for the benefit of us all, I trust. Yet the great 
purposes of Providence can never be brought about by our un- 
wise haste, you must perceiye, Mr. Titus. Mr. O'Frisk is a good 
man, and he meant well; but if I had been guided by his 
impetuous counsels, all would not have ended as weU, as 
honourably, and as happily, as I trust all will end now." 

"Tme.lkT. Timothy; but now the Toong man is to retnm 
here, cleared of every stain, there will be dignity in welcoming 
him as a member of your family. Justice has done its work, 
and he has come pure out of the furnace of trial." 

"It is a most happy issue for himself, imd all of us, Mr. 
Titus." 

" Yet, as we were observing, it would be unwise, it would be 
improper, it would be undignified, to announce to the young 
man a single syllable of a probability, under present circum- 
stances, ot his being acknowledged as your relative. Permit 
me to take him home as my guest for to-night, and let me 
propose that the investigation, respecting his birth, and the 
proof of it, be completed, if possible, to-morrow." 

" My heartiest gratitude to you, Mr. Titus, for your kind and 
sensible proposal," responded the merchant. 

The meetmg for the next day was agreed to; Mr. Titus 
promised his own and his son's attendance; the presence of 
Percival was reckoned upon, now they had learned from Osberton 
that that person was in the justice-hall, and it was determined 
to summon the Oldstocks ; but Mr. Titus expressed a doubt 
whether the evidence could be completed without the testimony 
of his niece. While they were hesitating on this point of the 
problem, the shouting announced the approach of Canute. 

Mr. Timothy had resolved to receive the young man with 
dignity; but, alas, for poor dignity! it gave way before 
nature. The merchant embraced the restored wanderer with 
tears, sobbed on his neck, and hailed him as a tie in kindred and 
in blood I Mr. Titus considered this was going too far, though 
he was ea^er to go farther, but with dignity ! Percival had 
also been mtent on going flarther ; but he yielded to the per- 
suasion of Mr. Titus, backed by his friend and acquaintanr*' 
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Algernon ; and after a brief siAtem^nt of the piogramme for 
the morrow, and the satisfaotory informalion given by Perciyal, 
that Mary was at hand, and ike in^niry conld thus be made 
complete, the reception was terminatedt and the party, which 
caused so much wonder to the crowd, withdrew and entered 
Mr. Downham's carriage. 

OTrisk remained with Mr. Timothy. The evening party in 
the drawing-room, consisting also of Osberton and Mr. Elder, 
together With Miss Charlotte, was enlivened by the curate's 
graphic description of the scene in the justioe-haU ; and, before 
many hours had passed, Jossy Jessop was called in to give an ac- 
count of his adventure* Jossy's narrative was given with his 
characteristic modesty and maminess, and amused the merchant 
whHe it drew boisterous applause from the curate. 

" Ye'r a man, every inch o' ye, Jossy! by my soul, so you are 1 " 
declared the curate ; " and 1 give my vote for ye being made 
chief o' the constables, though it would be a pity to spoil ver fine 
nature by putting ye to such a profession ; but ye're me man 
for my money ! you not only catch a rogue, but oarry him 
holus-bolus On yer fine old-fashioned shomders to the juatioe- 



room — — " 
« 



And let th^ rogue eSoape after taking so much trouble," ob- 
served Mr. Timothy, with a shrewd look. 

" Well, Mr. Timothy," said Jossy, bluntly, " I hate revenge. 
If anybody does me an injury I feel vexed at first, and I'm apt to 
be savage ; but it's soon over with me : I can't go any further 
with it when I've taken the conceit out of a man, if he be ever 
such a rascal." 

" Faith, and it shows you've a heart in your bosom, Jossy I ** 
declared the curate, ''and I always knew you had. I've a 
respect for ye, Jossy ! " 

" Thank ye, Mr. O'Frisk ! I'm very partial to you, I'm sure, 
and have been ever since that night wnen you floored the*-Lor' 
bless me ! what was I going to say P Mr. Timothy and Miss Char- 
lotte and gentlemen, my service to ye! and I hope, Mr. Timothy, 
you'll look over my getting out o' the kitchen-window at aueh an 
untimely hour ; but when a fellow-creature ia.in trouble I don't 
like to be hard-hearted-—-" 

" I do look over it, Jessop *— — " ' 

Thank ye, Mr. Tin^othy I you're a gen'Ieman,4iB you alir&js 



wos 
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Hear ine, Jessop I I say I can look over your getting oaA; of 
the window, but I can't excuse your letting Femshawe eaoape. 
He is evidently a very bad man, and has no right to play ^^ 
J^ascal because he is an esquire 5 I beheve I have the n§K^ tc 
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yroseoaie him for hk attempt to kidnap my servant ; he nlay do 
others a more serious injury " 

"^ He won't in this part o' the country, Mr. Timothy," inter- 
jected Jossy ; " the footman was out in the town an hour ago, 
and everybody was ' talking how the fierce squire had ordered 
everything to be packed up as soon as he got to his inn, and how 
he had got into his carriage while the people groaned at him, 
and how he had driven away towards London as if the devil were 
after him!" 

" And so the deviL will be," said Mr. Timothy, " let such a bad 
man go where he will." 

'" ^d the squire promised the justices," added Jossy, "that 
h0 wotdd fei out of JBngland directly, and never come back. And 
I believe he won't, for very shame, Mr. Timothy." 

" I'm glad to hear it," said the merchant i " the country will 
1^ happier without such a man i and I heartily wish that every 
wioked squire would follow him ! " 

Jossy perceived his opportunity and beat a retreat to the 
Idtohen, and from thenoe to the old housekeeper's room. Mrs. 
Phosbe was anxiously expecting him, for she had not been satis- 
fied with l^e talk thev had in tibie kitchen in presence of the foot* 
xnan and maids ; ana, moreover, she wanted to knoW why he 
had been sent for to the dritwing-room. Mrs. Phcdbe had been 
JoBsy's chi^f counsellor ever since he entered the Upham 
lioasehold ; and she had come to consider it her right to Know 
of all that he did and all that was done to hun. 

" Well, Jessop I that's right I I hoped you would have the 
sense to come here when you didn't find me in the kitchen," 
■aid she, the moment that he entered her sitting*room ; " I 
Jiate to fill the girls' mouths, and the footman is such a jaoka* 
napes that he can keep nothing to himself if (Mie f happens to 
slip a word out. Bless me, I say, Jessop ! about these Down- 
hams ! — ^but what were you sent for up-stairs, Jessop P " 

" Only to tell *em about my tussle with the fierce little mon- 
key of a squire," answered Jos^ ; '* but^ LOr' bless me ! Mrs. 
Phosbe, as you say. about the Downhams ! It's so nat'ral to 
•pite 'em, that I'm blessed sure I shall be making some blun* 
der ; I wnA within an ace o' Fn*V?ng one just now up-stairs." 

" Blunder, Jessop ! I don't wonder at it. What I wonder at 
is, that Mr. Timothy should sufil^ Mr. Titus or his son to come 
liere ; they should haYe had every tooth ottt of my P<^^^f 
head, and I haven't many left, before I would have permitted 
them to cross the threshold, if I had been Mr. Timothy." 
. " But then, you see, Mrs. Phoebe, they have crossed it, and 
they're to oome agm to-morrow, and perhapioften,farit a piam 
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now ih&t the Upliams and Downhams will be friends; and 
thongh I hate malice, yet I'm sorry for it, because it will spoQ 
the town*meeting8." 

" Sorry for it ! yon may well be sorry for it, and so will all 
of onr partj^ that are any way respectable. Why, there'll be 
no qnarreUing and nothing to talk abont! Bless me! what 
will this world come to P " 

" I really don't know, Mrs. Phoebe ; I'm sure it grows qneerer 
and qneerer. How odd it was now, wasn't it, that it shonld be 
younff Mr. Downham who was in the Daisy Meads that night, 
and 1 shonld haye no suspicion of it, and you should think ifc 
was one of our own party r " 

" Well, I must say, Jessop, that he acted very much like 
one ; and it was rery handsome of him to stand up for poor 
dear Mr. Canute as he did." 

** Wasn't it, Mrs. Ehcebe ? " said Jossy, while admiration 
sparkled in his eyes; "and he's a deuced fine-looking young 
fellow, too, let me tell ye ! " 

" You needn't tell me what I can see, Jessop," said Mrs. 
Phcebe, giving Jossy a look that puzzled him ; " and I should 
think I'ye eyes to see that there s somebody else that's fine- 
lool^f." 

" What, eh, Mrs. Phcebe P " asked Jossy, quite in a mist as to 
the old housekeeper's meaning. 

** What, eh ! " repeated the old woman, laughing and mocking 
her crony; "and are you Miss Charlotte's coachman, and 
haven't wit enough to know that the carriage will hold two 
handsome folks as easily as one P " 

" Lor' bless me ! " exclaimed Jossy, when he had sat gaping 
and staring for a score of seconds; "you don't think that, 
Mrs. PhoBbe P " 

" But I do, Jessop," said she, with a very authoritatiye nod ; 
" I wasn't bom yesterday, and I can guess eggs when I aee 
shells." 

** Well, I never ! " burst out Jossy, swelling his large cheeks 
and fiUinghis face with laughter, though he didn't laugh out- 
right. " Well, I never ! " he repeated, sprineing up and making 
grotesque capers about the room, and rubbing his hands after 
a vehement fashion. 

" What's the matter with ye, Jessop P" asked the old womaat 
striving to conceal her own delight, and with the strife trana- 
for ming her aged face into a strange picture of droller]^. 

"What's the matter ! oh, you ola puzzle-oap !" cried Jossy, 
poking his finger archly into Mrs. Phoebe's dress, as if he would 
have reached her ribs j " what's the matter, indeed !«-*flnd yet 



yoa'reas pleased as -I am, and you can't denyjit-^Iknow ye 
can't ! " 

" And I declare to ye," said Jossy, when lie talked of it in 
after-life, '' the dear old woman could hold no longer ; but she 
laughed, and I laughed, and it was one o' the memest nights I 
ever knew!" 



CHAPTER VIIL 

A short Scene and a solemn one. 

Mbbbimsnt and sorrow, laughter and tears, marriages and 
deaths — of such a chequered woof is human experience ! Gliere 
was joy also in the great house of the Downhams that night, 
and it was a joy deepened by tenderness, for Mary Granger had 
returned; and instead of upbraidings she reoeiTed a smiling 
welcome firom her uncle and aunt, Mr. Titus and his wife. They 
assured her that the truth of heart which had impelled her to 
leave their roof on that memorable New Year's night fully 
atoned for what the world might deem an unseemly irregularity. 
There was a deep happiness in her eyes as she looked at Golton, 
when Algernon had given her a brief account of his honourable 
acquittal ; and her Mend, Mrs. Martha, seated by her side, 
prattled and wept, like an over-happy child. 

Percival had joined in the joyous and excited conversation, 
and was expressing the profound satisfaction he would feel in 
assisting at the investigation of the morrow, and seeing it 
brought to a triumphant issue for Colton — ^when he suddenly 
stop^sd, laid his hand on his heart, and uttered a thrilling cry 
of pun. His dau|[hter and old Miles sprang to his side, ana the 
old man cauffht mxa just as he bowed his head, and would have 
&U0n from the chair. He was immediately unconscious, and the 
blood forsook his cheek. Mr. Titus took off his neckcloth, and 
opened his dress ; but the practised eye of the physician sent 
forth ominous signs to the face. The pulse stopped, beat again 
fitfcdly, stopped again ; and though Mr. Titus diligently essayed 
the use oi restoratives, his countenance continued to fill the 
anxious bystanders with dread. 

At length there were signs of returning life ; Percival opened 
his eyes, tried several' times unsuccessfuUy to speak, and finally 
pronounced the name of Mr. Upham. Young A^emon hastened 
away to Mr. Timothy's immeoiatoly-— for all understood that 
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of the baptism of her child by the abhorrent name of '' Cain," at 
the wild, and as their informant termed it, insane request of the 
child's grandfather. Of the boy's after history they heard no- 
thing till they had received hun as an apprentice from Mr. 
Granger. The overlooker, they stated, related to them the chief 
circmnstances of the boy's early histoty, but he evidently had no 
IcDOwledge of the lad's relationship to any person in Qoairelton. 
They themselves detected the fact, while Mr. Granger was talk- 
ing to them, that Cain was the child of Mr. Timothy's sister ; 
and while the discovery rendered them desirous of receiving 
Cain, it induced them to be secret, and to leave Granger in igno- 
rance of it. Finally, uneasy with the knowledge they had, with 
Cain's growing indisposition to cultivate the fashioning of wooden 
spoons, and their sense of shame that he should be condemned 
to an employ so unfitting for one of his birth, — ^they had written 
to Mr. Granger and obtained leave to transfer their charge to 
the merchant's office, if they could succeed in their application 
for the transfer. The chain of proof was thus complete, and left 
not a shade of doubt on the minds of any of the parties con- 
cerned. 

The investigation took place in Mr. Timothv's drawing-room ; 
and when it was concluded, and before any of the witnesses had 
left the room, Mr. Timothy summoned thither his servants and 
his clerks, and made known to them the great family fact which 
had thus been proven. His own behaviour, while he proclaimed 
the fisust, was less dignified than he could have desired ; but his 
tenderness produced a memorable efiect on his auditors, which 
led them to excuse the want of dignity. Not a word was spoken 
in the room by those who were thus summoned to hear. Astonish- 
ment kept them silent. But the sobs of ancient Phoebe, and the 
blubbering of honest Jessy Jessop, were very audible as they 
Went down the grand staircase, while Mr. Osberne Osberton was 
also unable to control his feelings, though they were by no 
means of the lachrymatory class. 

** Brayvo ! " shouted that young gentleman before he was 
half-way down the staircase ; " three cheers for Colton I I was 
always dayvilish sure that he was a gentleman. Hurraj for 
Colton ! Go it ! " cried Mr. Osberne with eloquent emphasis, as 
he quitted the house and stepped into the sti^t ; " three times 
three and no mistake ! hip, hip, hip 1 " and the two whiskered 
clerks and the footman were fain to join him in the cheers, while 
he swung his hat round, and " stood fugleman," as he called it, 
himself. 

Mx. Timothy had been planning with Mr. Titus how to com- 
municate the discovery in some impressive manner to the town ; 
but the gathering of crowds about the door, and the repeated 
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roanda of oheermg for " Mr. l^otHy'g nephew '* daring the 
evening, convinced the great merchant that all Qoarrelton was 
in possession of the news already. Young Mr. Osbeme became 
remarkably eloquent under vinous influence that evenini^ ; and 
he declared that the news had spread like wildfire-r— 'cause 
why P Why, because human natu^ was gunpowder, and he 
had flred the train I 

The Downhams, elder and younger, and the curate O'Prisk, 
with Mary and Mrs. Martha, remained at Mr. Timothy's till 
a late hour that evening. Old Miles went back early to tiie 
house of Mr. Titus, with the hope to help in assuaging the grief 
of Una, who had remained to mourn by the death-couch. Colton 
was told by his uncle that he must henceforth consider that he 
was in his own home ; and at his own desire his old rooms were 
prepared for him. 

Old Mrs. Phoebe contrived, now and then, during the evening, 
to enter the drawing-room, but never to make a long stay, for 
Jossy felt especially desirous of her company, though they said 
the same things, over and over again. 

" Lor* bless me, Mrs. Phcebe," said Jossy, when the old woman 
returned to him for the fourth or fifth time, " you're alwffys a- 
running away 1 I wish you would stay and let us talk. X feel 
so all over of a tremble with joy, that T don't know what to do 
with mvself when you leave me ! " 

" I don't wonder at it, Jessop," answered Mrs. Phoebe, "/or 
I hardly know where I am, I'm so queer. But I can't help going 
np to look at the dear young creaturs, they seem so nappy; 
and yet I begin to sniffle so, that I'm obliged to come away 
again. 

" God bless 'em ! and so they all look happy, do they, Mrs. 
Phoebe P " 

" Ay, and they'll look happier soon, Jessop." 
" Lor' bless me, Mrs. Phoeoe — it's wondertul, isn't itP at least 
it will be, if there's a double marriage between the Uphams and 
!Downhams." 

" It's sure to be, Jessop." 

" It's wonderful I " repeated Jossy ; " but I don't wonder, 
now, that I always felt so unoonmion partial to Mr. Canute, 
aeeixig as he is who he is." 

" i^or I, Jessop. I couldn't account for it that I always felt 
sncli a regard and respect for him. But I suppose it's natural, 
Jessop, and we couldn't help it." 

" itattaral, you think, Mrs. Phoebe ! " said Jossy, very reflect- 
ively ; " a something, like, that's in God Almighty's creaturs 
that links 'em one to another, when they belong to one another 
and they don't know it." 
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'' TfaAt'g it, Jesaop/ depend upon it; it's what the book-lamt 
folks caU ingtink:' 

" It maj be bo, Mrs. Phodbe ; but I should like a sweeter 
word tot it," observed the other learned Theban ; ** Lor*, Mrs. 
iPhoobe, what a sweet creator Mr. Canute will have for a 
wife I " 

"And a nobler and a handsomer pair nev^ stepped into 
church than Miss Charlotte and young Downham will he when 
the dar comes. * Til throw my old shoe after 'em for luck, that 
IwiU!" 

'* Lor', it'll be delightful ! I hope the two couples will be 
married together ; and, above all things, Mrs. Phoebe, I hope I 
shall have to drive 'em all four in the same coach." 

'* Now, don't talk nonsense, Jessop I You talk as if your 
head was a whirligig." 

" And it is a'most, I vow and declare ! " 

" Do ye think the healijig o' the feud between two such high 
families— *the first in Quarrelton — ^is to be celebrated in tlmt 
shabby way P One coach, indeed ! Why, man, aU the coaches 
in Quarrelton and for miles round will be there I " 

" Lor' bless me, Mrs. Phosbe, I shouldn't wonder ! I dare 
say you're right ; for you're a regular old puzzle-cap. But why 
could not the two couples go to church in the same coach P I 
should like uncommonly to drive 'em — every one of 'em, — ^for 
I'm unoommon partial to Mr. Canute, and Miss Granger 's a 
sweet younff oreatur, and Miss Charlotte — Lor' ! isn't she a 
queen r-«-4nd young Mr. Downham's a deuced fine-looking ^oimg 
gen'leman. I showd like to drive 'em all four to church m one 
coach, Mrs. Phoebe." 

" But I tell you, you won't," said Mrs. Phoebe, with her old 
authoritative nod ; " and so say no more about it." 

"Well, well, I won't, Mrs. Phcebe," said Jossy, feeling 
snubbed ; " but, at any rate, I hope Mi. O'JBVisk wiU be the 
parson,— *for he's a regular good fellow, and I've been unoon&nion 
partial to him ever since that night when he floored— >Lor* bless 
me, Mrs. Phoebe, what was I going to say P I'm blessed sure 
I shall never — " 

** I'm blessed sure you'd better drink no more o' that donble 
ale. I never sa.w vou drink in such a way ; though it's a little 
excusable on a night like this. But I would advise you to go 
to bed, Jessop." 

" Well, I'll just make myself a mulled nightcap, and tlien I 
will go to bed, Mrs. Phoebe." 
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CHAPTEE X. 

UoB*8 Deputore fromlQaanrelton.— Cbwlotte and taer Father.— The OffAt FuoSij 

Fead healed with Dignity. 

The funeral of Percival was marked by considerable pomp,--- 
not by the desire of Una, but at the direction of Mr. Timothy, 
who saw that Cain wished every possible respect to be rendered 
to the remains of one who had been bo mysteriously interwoven 
with his own fortunes. The day after the interment, Una had 
a long conversation with Mary ; and the next day she signified 
her wish to see Cain in Mary s presence. Cain came ; and Una 
took Mary's hand and placed it m his. 

** There is no longer any let or unpediment to your union, now 
my poor father is gone," said Una ; '' I learn that your uncle 
admires Mary, and expects you to be united to her. Mary's 
family here expect it. You love her, — not so much as she 
deserves to be loved. But, above ail, she loves you, and her 
happiness for life depends on union with you. I leave you to- 
morrow — ^for ever. So soon as I have disposed of the effects at 
the Hermitage — except the pictures, which I shall beg of you to 
accept — all but the portrait of my mother,—! shall leave England 
for Italy." 

" Never to retom ! " exclaimed Cain and Mary together ; " do 
not say so ! " 

" l^'ever to return," repeated Una ; ** I shall devote myself to 
beloved music for life, and mean to be buried in the sunny land, 
by the side of my mother." 

And the next day Una, after many embraces with Mary, and 
the sheddinff of many tears, took her departure with old Miles 
and M>s. IVurtha. 

It was true that Mr. Timothy had spoken in terms of admira- 
tion for Mazy ; and it was to Mr. Titus that he spoke, after 
receiving from her uncle an explanation of her conduct in going 
to seek Cain, and after listening to an eulogium on her character 
also from Mr. Titus. Mr. Timothy added the emphatic 
Tvords, — 

"The union of these two young people, sir, seems to me 
extremely proper, since their attachment is not only strong, but 
Ixas grown up with them from childhood. It would seem to me 
aJiother erring attempt to frustrate the designs of Providence- 

2c 
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if either you or I were to forbid it. Do you share my seuti- 
ments, Mr, Titus P " 

" I do, sir," replied Mr. Titus ; " you speak my own senti- 
ments exactly." 

" At the same time, sir," observed the merchant, " I think 
there should be no unseemly haste in the matter. This disa- 
greeable business about the poor wretched man who is in the 
gaol should be aU concluded ; and I shall have little arrange- 
ments to make in the way of settlement of estate, and so foith, 
upon my nephew. In the said arrangements I shall beg to have 
your counsel, Mr. Titus." 

'* I shall be honoured by being allowed to render it to you, 
Mr. Timothy." 

" I only repeat, there should be no unseemly haste, but that 
eve ryth ing should be done with dignity," said the merchant. 

'* With dignil^," repeated the other ; " you speak my senti- 
ments exactly, sir." 

Conversations of a confidential nature took place every day 
between Mr. TJpham and Mr. Downham after their reconcile- 
ment. One subject which lay very near the heart of both they 
did not touch ; and neither seemed to know how to enter on it. 
Mr. Timothy, indeed, reflected that there was another party 
with whom he should first converse on this delicate subject. To 
that party he somehow or other divined that the subject would 
not be unwelcome ; and yet he hesitated, for particular reasons, 
to introduce it in that quarter. Some days after the funeral 
of Percival, and the departure of Una, an incident gave 
Mr. Timothy an opportunity which he could not resist, of 
approaching the busmess tliat now so constantly haunted his 
thoughts. 

Cam did not appear at the breakfast-table ; but had left aa 
open note upon it, mfomung his uncle that he had gone out for 
an early walk of some miles with Algernon Down£uii. Char- 
lotte had peeped into the open note ; but, on account of that 
particular name it contained, did not tell her father that she 
was acquainted with its contents. She was profoundly busy 
making tea, while her father read the note. Her brilliant eyes 
were, apparently, deep in the teapot; but she saw that Mr. 
Timothy took on his spectacles after reading the note ; and, as 
she handed him his first cup of tea, she feU conscious that he 
looked very knowingly into her eyes, while he said — 

" So, my dear, Mr. Canute has gone out for a long walk with 
youne; Mr. Downham : thev seem to have formed a very dose 
frienoship. I hope it will oe beneficial to both ; but especiaJIy 
on Canute's side. It cannot fail, indeed, to be advantageous to 
■him, since Mr. Algernon has had a liberal and regular educt- 
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tion ; and, haying travelled, has seen so much more of the world 
than Mr. Canute." 

'*I hope 80, father. Is your tea sweet enough?" asked the 
blushing beauty. 

" It is, my love, I thank you. As I was saying, Mr. Algernon 
has travelled — has seen the continent — I should think most of 
the cities which you yourself have seen." 

" I fear the tea wiU be too weak for you, father. Shall I put 
a little more of the young Hvson in itP " suggested Charlotte, 
seizing the handsome litt& cabinet chest in a hurry to cover her 
increasing blushes. 

** No, Siank you, my dear. From what little you have seen 
of him, my love,--do you not think that Mr. Algernon is a 
well-informed young gentleman P " 

" I believe so, father," acknowledged the beauty, finding it 
was in vain to try to escape her father's questions, but feeling 
more and more in a flutter. 

" And, I trust, is also a person of correct heart, and of upright 
and amiable nature," continued Mr. Timothy ; " a man, in short, 
with whom " 

Charlotte rang the little silver hand-bell violently. The maid 
entered the bre&fast-room in a moment. 

" More water— hot — boiling hot ! " said Charlotte. 

" Why do you need the water so very hot, my love P " asked 
Mr. Timothy with an arch look, and not able to suppress a 
laugh, " you look warm enough." 

Charlotte looked quickly at her father, but did not speak. 
The tear started to her eye, and her father observed it. 

" Never mind at present, darling," he said, tenderly ; " when 
we have breakfasted, you shall go with me to the drawing-room, 
I have something to say to you." 

Mr. Timothy made a very good breakfast : it was his custom 
when he was well, whatever might be the weight of the business 
he had on his mind. Charlotte seemed to breakfast ; but her 
heart beat so fast that she could really partake of no more than 
a few crumbs of the meal. 

In the drawing-room, Mr. Timothy, taking his daughter's 
hand as she sat by his side, in very gentle terms laid bare his 
thoughts. He told Charlotte, that having blundered so fear- 
fully before, he was fearM of blundering now ; but since he 
reaUy believed Algernon to be a very worthy person, and there 
would be so much dignity in fully cementing the union of the 
two families which had been so long estranged, he desired to 
know whether a certain proposal wouM be agreeable to her. 

Charlotte's tears flowed fast, and she clung roundjier father's 
neck and kissed him. 

2c2 
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" Yon know, dear father," she said, or rather sobbed, while 
she hid her beautiful blushing face, ** I told you I would nerer 
marry without your consent— your full eonsent— and— and," 
she sobbed, " that when I made a choice, you — ^you should own 
it was worthy of— of " 

" Of yourself, my dear. I remember it ; and that it should 
also secure my peace, and not sacrifice the dignitjr of our family. 
All this, I think, would be realized in the union I propose. 
But is Mr. Algeamxm your own free choice, my lore ?— for you 
shall not hear another word from me of the proposal, if he be 
not. Speak, speak, my dear ! " 

" Oh yes — yes— dear father ! " 

'' Come now, you sweet rogue, let me see your darling face ! '* 
said the father, gently forcing her to look at him ; " you ^haye 
known Mir. Algernon some time, haye you not P " 

"Yes— dear father!" 

" A long time— more than a year." 

« Yes— dear faAer ! " 

" Where was it abroad that you became acquainted ? Come, 
come— out with it ! " 

" At Mihm, father." 

" And, now then — only one more question. Mr. Titaa knows 
of your — I mean of the attachment his son and my daughter 
haye formed P" 

" He has only been acquainted with it for a yery few days, 
father." 

" Thank you, thank you, my dear. I am now conyinced that 
you have not sacrificea the <!jgnity of our family. My loy^— 
this is the proudest day of my fife ! " 

And, at that word, the beauty resumed her pride, and Mr. 
Timothy looked upon her almost with idolatrous eyes. Not an 
hour after, he met Mr. Titus. 

" I think, sir," said he, after an exchange of English courte- 
sies—health and weather (may they be eternal! saith Adam 
Hornbook — ^for he dearly loyes eyerythinff that is English, be 
it eyer so stupid!)— "I think, 8ir,*'^said Mr. Timothy, taking 
off his spectacles, and looking ri^ht into the eyes of Mr. Titus 
with a smile which had a foHo yc^mie in it,— " 1 think, sir, that 
you and I haye yet one subject to broach — one that Hes Teiy 
close at our heajrts, and yet struggles to be spoken by the 
tongue ! " 

"I think we haye, sir," replied Mr. Titus, returning the 
yolumed smile. 

" Then it had better be spoken, sir," added Mr. Timothy, 
" my daughter " 
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So soon as Mr. Timotliy became the pnrcliaser of the Blythe- 
wick estate, he and Mr. Titus made a legal settlement of their 
property ; and then the grand doable marriage was celebrated. 
It was a day of marvellons rejoicing in Qnarrelton — wringing of 
bells — ^firing of guns — ^roastin^ of two oxen and ten whole sheep, 
which were distributed in iSie open streets, and likewise the 
contents of many a barrel of sound October — ^bonfires at night 
---and dancings and merriment everywhere. No man, however, 
was so proud that day as Jossy Jessop, with his big bunches of 
white favours on his hat and coat, on each side of the heads of 
his horses, and a small one on his whip. And though he did 
not get his wish so far as to drive the two couples in one coach 
to church, he had it in coming back ; for they learnt^ his wish 
from Mrs. Phoebe, and consented so far to gratify him. And 
ancient Phoebe flung not only one of her old shoes, but both of 
them, riffht and left, after the fair couples as they left Mr. 
Timothy^ door ; for it was from thence the joint wedding pro- 
cession, or rather cavalcade, set out, amidst shouting and en* 
thusiastic crowds. And O'Ibisk married the couj^les, and none 
was merrier than he in Quarrelton that day and nig^t. 

Mr. Timothy wisely determined to remove his nephew £rom 
business ; he bestowed the Blythewick estate upon Colton ; and 
Cain and Marjr became possessors of the fine old hall, which 
had been famiHar to them in their humble childhood. The 
merchant thus conferred real happiness both on Cain and Mary ; 
for while Cain wms thus thnlwn into the possession of an ample 
income, and the means of cultivating his favourite tastes, Maxy 
was removed to the beloved rural scenes where she could l>e 
happiest. 

The mansions of Mr. Timothy and Mr. Titus were common 
homes for Algernon and Charlotte ; and in her father's house 
^e was sole mistress. Mr. Titus died, to the poignant ^ef of 
his son, and the deep, lasting regret of Mr. Tmiothy, within a 
very few years after tiie double marriage. The large Downham 
propertv came entire to Algernon ; and when, in the course of 
years, Mr. Timothy was gathered to his fathers, and the rem* 
nant of the merchant's wealth fell to Charlotte, Algernon 
Downham became the richest man in Quarrelton. 

But to Mr. Timothy's sister's son — ^no longer Cain Colton, but 
" Canute Upham," and " Esq!," after Mr. Timothy's death- 
there also befell a considerable increase of fortune, una pursued 
her enthusiastic career as a public singer in Italy, and remained 
uzmiarried. She corresponded frequently and most afiection* 
ately with Mary; and in every letter desired to be remembered 
to the Wilfired Harlow who had visited the Hermitage. These 
remembrances, Mary observed, rendered her husband thought- 
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•fol; but she nerer troubled herself with jealous discontents. 
She loyed her husband too truly. News came of the death of 
old Miles, the faithful companion of his yoxmg mistress in Italy ; 
and soon after came a legal communication announcing the death 
of Una, and the bequest of all she possessed in money and 
jewels, and the landed estate in Wales, to Canute. 

Mary had an annual visit irom Mrs. Martha, until, at length, 
the widow, having seen her daughter comfortably settled wim a 
promising husband at the little inn, accepted, for the remnant of 
me, the &dge where Mary was bom, as a home, and was thus a 
neighbour and daily companion. 



CHAPTEE Xn. 

Jossy and the Carate hold pleasant Gossip for the last Time, and the Historr 

eondudes. 

About one fortnight after the funeral of Mr. Timothy— which 
was the most impressive display for gloomy mndeur, and 
weighed more upon the nopular heart than anyuiing that had 
ever been witnessed in Quarrelton — ^honest Jossy Jessop, dad 
in an ample black suit, and bearing a small present of game, 
Icnocked at the door of the cottage where he had passed those 
rememberable hours with the curate O'Erisk. Jossy was a little 
surprised when the door was opened, and his call announced to 
the curate, by a young maiden ; but when he rallied his recol- 
lection, his surprise ceased. He remembered that the widow 
was now a wife, and O'f^risk a married man ; and Joss;^ feared 
that hiB welcome would not now be so free, and jovial, and 
hearty, as formerly. 

But Jossy was pleasingly disanpointed. 

" JoBsy, my hearty mend, how are yeF" cried O'Friek, 




Jossy ; " here's a hare ana a pheasant, and so forth, that Mr. 
Canute begs you to accept, sir ; and I've uncommon pleasure 
in bringing 'em, sir." 

" I believe ye, Jossy. Come, now, you'll take a drop o' the 
dear creatur, as my countrymen call it.' 

" Well, sir, a httle ; if it be only to drink Mrs. G'Frisk's 
health, and your and her happiness. We heard about it, sir." 

" I suppose you would, Jossy," said the curate, busily mixing 
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the whiskey and hot water ; *' you see, I thought it was as well 
to settle down for life, and be quiet and oomfbrtable." 

" Ay — ^yes — so then," said Jossy, slowly and thoughtfully, 
" you do think that—that — a man, like, like— that's no longer 
young — ^may be quiet and comfortable — ^if he marries P " 

'' No doubt of it, Jossy ; so lon^ as he minds well whom he 
takes fcxr a wife, and does not tie himself to a tartar, as they caU 
a wife that's given to scratch and Hte." 

« j^ !— iust 80—1 see, sir," said Jossy, considerately. 

'' Well, Dot what news, Jossy P I ho^ rou bnng some from 
Blythewick Hall, for we Ve none in Quarrelton. The town 's as 
dead as ditch-water, ever since the parties went down." 

" Just as I said it would be, sir — -but talking o' scratching and 
biting — ^IVe just called at the dear old house, and seen Mrs. 
Phosbe. Lor bless me, if I don't think the old puzzle-cap will 
liye for ever ! Why, Mr. O'Frisk, she says she shall be seventy, 
if she lives another month ; and she has not a tooth left in her 
head, as much as she used to talk about her teeth while she had 
a few left — so she can't bite, you know, — ^now ! But it's amazing, 
Mr. O'Erisk, what a memoiy she has, and how knowing she is, 
yet ! " 

" I daie say, Jossy. You won't smoke, I reckon — ^I must 
have my pipe. 

" No, thank ye. So you really think a man may be quiet and 
comfortable, if ne marries when he's no longer young P ' 

" I do, Jossy. I've told ye so. But what are ye thinlriTig 
about, Jossy P Faith, butye're thinking yer own self of being 
married ! 1 know you are ; and you can't deny it. Who's the 
fiivonrite, Jossy P " 

" Why, Mr. O'Frisk, to speak truth, it would have been 
Mrs. Phoebe, if she'd been willing, and she hadn't been so very 
old ; for I was uncommon partial to her." 

" Well, but it isn't Mrs. Phoebe. She's old enough to be 
your grandmother. Come, tell me who it is, Jossy." 

" I can't say that it's going to be, Mr. O'Frisk. But I think 
the P^non 's willing — " 

"That's the point, Jossj ! A man should always be sure of 
that point first. But who is it, Jossy P " 

" You remember a heartr* comely sort of person who came to 
Quarrelton, out of WajrwicKshire, when Mr. Canute — " 

" Sure, now, I remember her well enough ! You mean Mrs. 
Martha Tomlinson." 

The same, Mr. O'Frisk. She lives at the lodge near 1^ 



tha Tomlinson, " 

haU." 

"You can't do better, Jossy. I believe she'll make ye ^^j 
**PPiy« But I hope ye're comfortable at Blythewick, Joesy-* 
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and yet, I must tell ye, I wondered that you left the old 
house.'* 

" I stack to it as long as Mr. Timothy lived, sir ; and though 
I didn't like to leave Miss Charlotte—I mean Mrs. Downham 
that now is — yet, yon know, Mr. O'Frisk, I'm a reg'lar Upham, 
I am, and was bom so ; and since Mr. Cannte takea the name, 
and I'm so imcommon partial to him, and to his wife, why, I 
couldn't helj) askings to go and lire with him." 

" Ye did right, Jossy. I hope they're all very comfortable at 
the haU— " 

*' And they make many a score comfortable, Mr. O'Frisk. 
She's a blessed good creature, is Mr. Canute's wife. All the 
poor for miles round speak blesaings on her ; and well they may. 
And Mr. Canute has a good heart, sir— though he bothers him* 
self a good deal with painting pictures. I don't see why he 
should : a gentleman like him." 

"Ah, Jossy, ihat was a happy thing, that we helped him 
through his trouble — come, take another glass, Jossy !— I don't 
often see your brave face, nowadays." 

" Thank ye, Mr. O'f^isk ! Tve no objection— -just for this 



once." 



" I've a great respect for ye, JoBsy-— your hand, and Heaven 
bless ye ! " 

" JLnd I'm uncommon partial to you, Mr. O'Frisk, and have 
been ever since that night when — ^Lor' bless me,* what was I — ^I 
mean, what was it you were going to say about Mr. Canute's 
trouble, Mr. O'Frisk P" 

" I say it was a happy thing that we helped him through it, 
Jossy ! 

" So it was, sir ; both for him and many others. It brought 
about this grand union o' the great families-^though I liked the 
old times better. But it's^of no use thinking about 'em now. I 
was the main spoke in the wheel, though I say it myself, Mr. 
O'Frisk ; and Mr. Canute often says as much." 

" So you were, Jossv, when it came to the pinch. Faith, I 
think 1 see ye now ! ragging in the fierce animal of a squire 
before the justices — and uien the brave, bold. Christian words 
that ye spoke, striking everybody dumb with the power o' ttnik 
and honesty ! But' wasn't it marvellous, Jossy, that I should 
have got to the bottom o' the secret, before the truth was proved 
that Mr. Canute was the son of Mr. Timothy's sister, as I 
told ye P" 

"Lror' bless me! it was, Mr. O'Frisk; and you really 
think now, do ye, that it was the tobacco which made ye so 
sharpP " 

" Doubtless, it was the pipe, Jossy." 
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" Weill I can't understand it, Mr. 0*Frisk ; but smoking must 
be a rare thing for the brains, by your account." 

'* It is, if a man knows how to smoke, and can keep his pipe in, 
Jossy. But how are the little IJphams at the hall P you naven't 
told me." 

" Bless their hearts ! they're well, Mr. OTrisk ; and four 
handsomer childer you never saw; though Mrs. Phoebe will hare 
it that the four little Downhams are the handsomest." 

*' You heard that the business has passed into new hands since 
Mr. Timothy's death, Jossy P " 

" Yes, sir ; and I was ghul to hear that young Mr. Osberton 
had got it." 

" That's the young man who was chief clwk to Mr. Timothy 
after the death of Mc. Elder P " 

" The same, sir ; and a very good sort of young fellow too, 
Mr. OTrisk." 

" You heard that I buried old Job, the wooden spoon maker, 
and his wife Dorothy, a month after P " 

" I did, sir ; I never liked either of *em, you know, sir ; but I 
was glad that Mr. Canute insisted on their ^vine over working, ' 
and maintained 'em comfortably, from the tmie that Blythewidc 
became his own. I think all old people who have worked hard 
should be maintained without working : there's plenty o' young 
ones in the world to work, Mr. O'Frist." 

'' Faith, and you're right, Jossy ! ve speak like a man with a 
heart in his bosom. Take another glass, Jossy— -^" 

<' Ko, thank ye, sir — ^not to-day ; I must be going. I nromised 
a certain person, sir, that lives at the lodge, you unaerstand, 
that I would be back to Blythewick early." 

" Mrs. Martha ! then keep your word, Jossy. Good day to 
ye ! and be sure ye always call to see me when ye come to the 
town." * 

Jossy married Mrs. Martha; and everybody approved the 
marriage but Mrs. Phoebe, who, although seventy years of a^e, 
took offence at Joss^, burnt her will, in which sne had left hmi 
the savings of her life, and left the money to the imperial Char- 
lotte instead. But Jossy only laughed ; for he was very happy, 
as he deserved to be, with Mrs. Martha. ^ « . r 

" Only another word, and it is about O'Frisk. The curate be- 
came vicar ; but it made him no prouder ; it made him happier, 
because it enabled him to ^ve largely to the poor ; but it did 
not alter his plain mode of living ; he stuck to his one hisury, — 
smoked and Kept his pipe in. 

But jjrour hero, Mr. Hornbook P 

Don t urge any objection to him, reader, now I have not a page 
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left for reply. He set out full of fine aapirations, like many 
others that you and I know ; he would hare made a fine fellow, 
but for untoward circumstances ; these broke u^ and dissipated 
his mental strength; trouble overwhelmed mm; deliyerance 
overjoyed him ; plenty spoiled him. I say, don't urge your ob- 
jections ! Of course, it might have been all very fine for other 
people to have beheld my hero toil and conquer obstacles, and 
rise to eminence by his own merit ; but I have behaved more 
kindly to him after his ill-usage, than to make him a mere 
gazing-stock. Listead of letting him live on empty admiration, 
I have given him a good estate, a loving wife and himdsome 
children. He may now paint pictures for amusement, go 
a-shooting over his own estate — m brief, he ma^r enjoy life. 
Beader, I wish thee equally good luck, and heartily bid thee 
farew^ ! 
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